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A  COLLECTION  of 

INTERESTING  PAPERS, 

Being  an  Appendix,  &c. 
LETTER  I. 

From  Atticus,  on  the  Situation  of  public 

Affairs. 

Auguftj  1768. 

TH  E  greateft  part  of  my  property 
having  been  inverted  in  the  funds,  l 
Could  not  help  paying  fome  attention  to  ru¬ 
mours  or  events,  by  which  my  fortune 
might  be  affedted :  yet  I  never  lay  in  wait 
to  take  advantage  of  a  fudden  fluctuation, 
much  lefs  would  I  make  myfelf  a  bubble  to 
bulls  and  bears,  or  a  dupe  to  the  pernicious 
arts  pradtifed  in  the  alley.  1  thought  a  pru¬ 
dent  man,  who  had  any  thing  to  loie,  and 
really  meant  to  do  the  beft  for  himfelf  and 
his  family,  ought  to  conflder  of  the  ltate  of 
things  at  large,  of  the  prolpedt  before  him, 
and  the  probability  of  particular  events.  A 
letter  which  appeared  fome  days  ago  in  the 
public  papers,  revived  many  ferious  reflecti¬ 
ons  of  this  fort  in  my  mind,  becaule  it  lee  in- 
ed  to  be  written  with  candour  and  judgment* 
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The  efted:  of  thofe  reflections  was,  that  I 
did  not  hefitate  to  alter  the  fituation  of  my 
property.  I  owe  my  thanks  to  that  writer, 
that  I  am  fafely  landed  from  a  troubled  ocean 
of  fear  and  anxiety,  on  which  I  think  I 
never  will  venture  my  fortune  and  my  hap- 
pinefs  again.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  ufeiefs 
to  individuals,  to  fee  the  motives  on  which  I 
have  aded. 

In  the  firfb  place,  I  confider  this  country 
as  in  a  fituation,  the  like  of  which  it  never 
experienced  before,  but  which  the  greateft 
empires  have  experienced  in  their  turn.  The 
fuccefles  of  the  late  war  had  placed  us  at 
thehigheft  pinnacle  of  military  glory.  Every 
external  circumftance  feemed  to  contribute 
to  our  profperity  •,  the  moft  formidable  of 
our  enemies  were  reduced,  and  commerce 
had  promifed  to  increafe  with  the  extent  of 
our  dominion.  But  at  this  point  I  fear  we 
met  with  our  ne  plus  ultra .  The  greatnefs 
of  a  kingdom  cannot  long  be  ftationary. 
That  of  Great- Britain  carried  in  itfelf  an  in¬ 
terior  principle  of  weaknefs  and  decay. 
While  the  war  continued,  our  fuperiority 
at  fea  gave  us  an  exclufive  commerce  with 
the  richeft  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fup- 
plied  us  with  wealth  to  fupport  fuch  efforts 
as  no  nation  ever  made  before.  But  when 
the  conclufion  of  peace  had  reftored  our  ri¬ 
vals  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  trade, 
the  very  efforts  which  had  maintained  the 
war,  rendered  it  impofiible  for  us  to  meet 
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thofe  rivals  upon  equal  terms  in  foreign 
markets.  The  national  debt  had  rifen  to  a 
point  fo  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ceconomi- 
cal  fpeculations,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
principal  almoft  ceafed  to  be  a  queftion,  and 
the  miniftry  found  difficulty  enough  in  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  payment  of  the  intereft. 
Here  then  we  find  an  interior  principle  of 
decay,  the  operation  of  which  is  not  lefs 
certain  than  fatal.  The  increafe  of  your 
debt  requires  a  proportionate  increafe  of 
trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  that  increafe,  but  operates  in  the  con¬ 
trary  direction.  A  news-paper  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  fuch  a  deduction,  or  I  would  under¬ 
take  to  demonftrate,  that  all  the  profitable 
part  of  our  foreign  trade  is  loft,  and  that, 
in  what  remains,  the  balance  is  confiderably 
againft  us.  But  the  fadt  is  notorious.  The 
situation  of  our  Eaft-India  Trade  is  fo  far  al¬ 
tered  for  the  better,  that  we  do  not  fend 
fuch  quantities  of  bullion  as  heretofore  to 
China,  and  indeed  we  have  it  not  to  fend. 
Yet  the  refources  of  this  trade  are,  at  the 
heft  but  precarious  ;  nor  is  the  balance  of  it 
even  now  clearly  in  our  favour.  A  fingle 
defeat  in  India  (an  event  not  quite  out  of 
the  limits  of  poffibili ty )  would  go  near  to 
annihilate  the  company.  But  it  was  in  the 
colonies  that  our  heft  and  fureft  hopes  were 
founded.  Their  extenlive  commerce  would 
have  fupported  our  home  manufadtui  es* 
when  other  markets  failed,  and  rewarded  us 
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in  fome  meaftfre  for  that  fecurity  and  extent 
of  dominion,  which  the  blood  and  treafure 
of  this  country  had  purchafed  for  therm 
ller^  too  our  mod:  reaionahle  expectations 
are  disappointed.  Not  only  the  merchant 
who  gives  credit  on  the  fecurity  of  perfonal 
6°°d  faith,  is  luincd  by  it,  but,  in  a  public 
the  fum  of  the  debts  of  individuals  is 
held  out  in  terrorem  to  awe  us  into  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  pretenfions,  which  fhake  the 
foundation  of  our  political  exigence.  We 
fhail  be  woefully  deceived  if  we  form  our 
calculations  of  the  real  ftate  of  trade,  on  the 
large  commidlons,  long  credit,  or  extenfive 
enterprises^  of  particular  merchants.  The 
commeicial  profperity  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  return,  not  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  venture.  As  things  are 
now  managed  in  the  city,  the  greatefUioufe 
falls  fird:,  and  draws  with  it  the  ruin  of  a 
multitude  of  little  ones.  Next  to  the  parties 
immediately  concerned,  the  public  creditors 
will  he  the  fird:  to  feel  the  confequences  of 
this  ruinous  fyftem.  The  funds  allotted  for 
their  fecurity,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  pro- 
cuce  of  the  cuftoms ;  thefe  depend  upon 
your  trade,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  fore¬ 
tell,  that  a  falfe  and  ruinous  fyftem  of  trade 
cannot  long  oe  maintained.  It  begins  with 
private  beggary,  and  ends  in  public  ruin.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  the  land-holder 
Will  be  quite  at  his  eafe,  when  public  credit 
is  fhaken.  Hut  his  at  lead:  is  a  foiid  fecurity; 
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the  other  a  mere  bubble,  which  the  firfl 
rude  breath  of  ill-fortune  or  of  danger  may 
reduce  to  nothing. 

I  with  it  could  be  proved,  that  any  one 
circumftance  in  this  reprefentation  is  falfe  or 
exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
true,  the  concealment,  of  a  moment  more 
or  lefs,  fignifies  nothing.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  we  are  in  no  condition  to  meet 
a  war.  Our  enemies  know  and  prefume  up¬ 
on  it.  The  experience  of  many  centuries 
fufficiently  proves,  that  their  natural  redleff- 
nefs  will  not  long  permit  them  to  obferve 
the  conditions  of  any  peace.  At  prefent 
they  have  other  additional  motives  to  draw 
them  into  action.  The  articles  of  the  laft 
peace  difhonoured  them  in  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Neceffity  alone  compelled  them  to 
fubmit  to  it.  As  long  as  the  neceffity  fub- 
fffis,  the  peace  will  be  maintained.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  hazard  fuch  drokes  as 
would  be  a  juft  foundation  of  a  war,  if  we 
had  drength  or  fpirit  to  renew  it.  Dunkirk 
remains  undemoliffied,  and  Corfica  is  added 
to  the  dominion  of  France.  They  know  the 
milerable  date  of  our  finances,  the  didradtion 
and  weaknefs  ot  our  government,  and  above 
all,  tne  alarming  differences  which  threaten 
a  rupture  with  our  colonies.  To  fuppofe 
that  they  will  not  take  advantage  of  thefe 
circumdances,  is  fuppodng  that  a  few  years 
have  changed  the  damina  of  a  French  con¬ 
stitution.  On  the  other  hand,  to  fay  that 
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they  are  as  little  in  a  condition  to  make  war 
as  ourlelves  is  meer  trifling.  Their  enter- 
prizes  prove  the  contrary.  Their  finances 
are  upon  a  much  better  footing  than  ours, 
and  at  the  worft,  they  have  a  remedy,  which 
a  Britifh  parliament  will  never  make  ufe  of, 
but  in  the  laft  extremity.  The  French  ap¬ 
ply  it  without  fcruple,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
obferve  without  any  bad  effedt  to  themfelves. 
In  flhort,  they  confider  our  weaknefs  more 
than  their  own  ftrength,  in  adherence  to 
their  old  policy,  que  la  foiblejje  de  I'ennemi 
fait  not  re  propre  force . 

A  prudent  man,  whofe  property  is  in  the 
funds,  would  do  well  to  confider  the  truth 
of  this  reprefen tation.  What  fecurity  has 
he,  when  the  flighted  rumour  of  bad  news 
from  America  robs  him  of  four  or  five  per 
cent,  upon  his  capital,  when  worfe  news 
from  that  quarter  is  expedted  every  hour, 
and  when  the  expectation  of  a  foreign  war  is 
founded  on  fadts  and  reafoning,  ftrong  e- 
nough  to  conftitute  the  cleared:  moral  cer¬ 
tainty  ?  To  fay  that  public  credit  has  hither¬ 
to  pafied  fafely  through  the  fiery  trial  of  war 
and  rebellion,  proves  nothing.  No  conclu- 
fion  can  be  drawn  from  a  debt  of  forty-fix 
millions,  at  which  it  flood  in  1740,  to  the 
prefent  debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  mil¬ 
lions.  At  that  time  our  refources  were  hard¬ 
ly  known,  now  they  are  known  and  exhauft- 
ed.  We  are  arrived  at  that  point  when 
new  taxes  either  produce  nothing,  or  defeat 
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the  old  ones,  and  when  new  duties  only  ope¬ 
rate  as  a  prohibition  :  yet  thefe  are  the  times 
when  every  ignorant  boy  thinks  himfelf  fit 
to  be  a  minifter.  Inftead  of  attendance  to 
objects  of  national  importance,  our  worthy 
governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time 
between  private  pleafures  and  minifterial  in¬ 
trigues.  Their  activity  is  juft  equal  to  the 
perfecution  of  a  prifoner  in  the  king’s- 
bench,  and  to  the  honourable  ftruggle  of 
providing  for  their  dependants.  If  there  be 
a  good  man  in  the  king’s  fervice  they  difmifs 
him  of  courfe  ;  and  when  bad  news  arrives, 
inftead  of  uniting  to  confider  of  a  remedy, 
their  time  is  fpent  in  accufing  and  reviling 
one  another.  Thus  the  debate  concludes  in 
fome  half  mifbegotten  meafure,  which  is 
left  to  execute  itfelf.  Away  they  go  :  — one 
retires  to  his  country-houle ;  another  is  en¬ 
gaged  at  a  horfe-race  ;  a  third  has  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  proftitute  ; — and  as  to  their 
country,  they  leave  her,  like  a  caff  oft  mii- 
trefs,  to  perifh  under  the  difeafes  they  have 
given  her. 

AT  TIC  US. 


LETTER  II. 

From  the  Same. 

October,  1768. 

SINCE  my  laft  was  printed,  a  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  ftated  in  the  news -papers, 

which  I  think  is  incumbent  upon  me,  as  an 
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lionefl  man,  to  anfwer.  Admitting  my  re3 
prefentation  of  the  melancholy  Hate  of  this 
country,  and  of  public  credit  to  be  ftridtly 
true,  “  what  good  purpofe  can  it  anfwer  to 
difcover  fuch  truths,  and  to  lay  our  weaknefs 
open  to  the  world  ?”  One  would  think  fuch 
a  queflion  hardly  wanted  a  reply.  If  a  real 
misfortune  were  leiTened  by  concealment ; — • 
if,  by  flautting  our  eyes  to  our  Weaknefs,  we 
could  give  our  enemies  an  opinion  of  our 
Hrength,  none  but  a  traytor  would  withdraw 
the  veil,  which  covered  the  nakednefs  of 
his  country.  But  if  the  contrary  be  true  y 
if  concealment  ferves  only  to  nourifh  and  in- 
creafe  the  mifchief,  its  conclufion  is  diredu 
A  good  fubjedt  will  endeavour  to  roufe  the 
attention  of  his  country  he  will  give  the 
alarm,  and  point  out  the  danger,  againft 
which  fhe  ought  to  provide.  The  policy  of 
concealment  is  no  better  than  the  wifdom  of 
a  prodigal,  who  wafles  his  eftate  without 
reflection,  and  has  not  courage  enough  to 
examine  his  accounts. 

In  my  laH  letter,  I  foretold  the  great  fall 
of  the  Hocks,  which  has  fince  happened, 
and  I  now  do  not  fcruple  to  foretell  that  they 
muft  and  will  fall  much  lower.  Yet  I  am 
not  moved  by  the  arts  of  Hock-jobbers,  or 
by  temporary  rumours,  magnified,  if  not 
created,  for  particular  purpofes  in  the  alley. 
Thefe  artifices  are  directed  to  maintain  a 
fluctuation  not  a  continued  fall.  The  prin¬ 
ciples,  on  which  my  reafoningis  founded  are 
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taken  generally  from  the  itate  of  France  anti 
this  country.  When  I  fee  our  natural  ene¬ 
mies  ftrong  enough  not  only  to  elude  a  ma¬ 
terial  article  ot  treaty,  but  to  fet  us  at  defi¬ 
ance  while  they  conquer  a  kingdom  ;  and 
when  l  combine  this  appearance  of  ftrength 
v'ith  their  natural  reftlelfnefs,  I  cannot  but 
doubt  of  their  taking  the  firft  opportunity  to 
recover  their  loft  honour,  by  a  frefti  declara- 
Sn  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  cor.fider- 
ino-  the  hoftile  temper  of  the  colonies  towards 
ust  the  oppreffive  weight  of  a  monftrous 
debt  (to  which  a  peace  ot  fix  years  has  fcarce 
eft  veil  a  fenfible  relief)  and,  above  all,  tne 
mifery,  weaknefs,  and  diftraGnon  of  our  in¬ 
terior  government,  1  cannot  have  a  doubt 
that  our  enemies  now  have,  or  in  a  very  ht- 
tle  time  will  have  the  faireft  opportunity  tney 
can  with  for  to  force  us  into  a  war..  1  be 
conclufion,  to  be  drawn  from  thele  premites, 
is  obvious.  It  amounts  to  a  moral  cei- 
tainty,  and  leaves  no  room  for  hope  or  ap- 

prehenlion.  . 

To  thefe,  which  are  the  moft  important 

circumftances  of  our  fituation,  may  we  'e 
added  the  high  price  of  labour,  tne  decay  o 
trade,  and  the  ruinous  fyftem  on  which  it  is 
conducted.  Every  minuter  article  conlpires 
againft  us.  The  deficiency  of  the  civil  aft 
mult  he  paid,  and  cannot  be  paid  with  _ds 
than  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  i  •  t 
India  company  will  yield  to  no  terms, 
are  not  founded  on  an  cxprels  ac.mow 
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ment  of  their  exclufive  property  in  thei- 
conquefts  in  Afia.  How  far  their  preten- 

W?S  I'"  JUft  r  3t  leaft  a  d.°“btful  queftion. 
'  liethei  parliament  will  divert  them  of  this 

property,  by  a  mere  declaratory  law,  is  a 
matter  of  the  moft  important  confideration. 
it  would  be  a  dreadful  precedent,  becaufe  it 
would  lhake  every  fecurity  of  private  pro¬ 
perty.  Yet,  even  if  that  were  determined 
another  queftion  remains  full  of  difficult’’ 
and  danger;— that  is,  in  what  manner  the 
public  will  avail  themfelves  of  this  meat 

right,  decided  by  nothing  but  a  vote  of^par- 
hament  r  1 

I  am  not  affeded  by  the  rumours  of  th- 
day.  If  the  flocks  rife  or  fall  upon  a  report 

or  tranquility  or  tumult  in  Eofton,  lam  fa- 

tisfied  that  it  is  owing  to  the  arts  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  ftock-jobbers.  But  I  fee  the 
Jpirit  which  has  gone  abroad  through  the  co- 
loni.es,  and  I  know  what  confequences  that 
fpirit  mu  ft  and  will  produce.  If '‘it  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  ligifla- 
ture,  the  event  will  be  uncertain  :  but  if  we 
yield  to  the  pretenflons  of  America,  there 
is  no  further  doubt  about  the  matter.  From 
that  moment  they  become  an  independent 
people,  they  open  their  trade  with  the  reft  of 
the  world,  and  England  is  undone. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  calamitous  as  they 
are,  I  yet  think  the  uniform  diredion  of  a 
great  and  able  minifter  might  do  much.  His 
earlieft  care,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  be  to 

provide 
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provide  a  fund  to  fupport  the  ftrft  alarm  and 
expence  of  a  rupture  with  France.  If  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  a  war,  he  might  perhaps  avoid 
it.  His  next  objedt  would  be  to  form  a  plan 
of  agreement  with  the  colonies.  He  would 
confent  to  yield  fome  ground  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  if  it  were  poffible  to  receive  a  fecurity 
from  them,  that  they  never  would  advance 
beyond  the  line  then  drawn  upon  conditions, 
mutually  agreed  on.  By  an  equitable  offer 
of  this  kind,  he  would  certainly  unite  this 
country  in  the  fupport  of  his  meafures,  and 
I  am  perfuaded  he  would  have  the  reafonable 
part  of  the  Americans  of  his  fide. 

Thefe,  Sir,  unfortunately  for  us,  are  views 
too  high  and  important  even  to  be  thought 
of,  while  we  are  governed  as  we  are.  I 
would  not  defcend  to  a  reproachful  word  a- 
gain  ft  men,  whofe  perfons  I  hardly  know  : 
but  it  is  impoffible  for  an  honeft  man  to  be¬ 
hold  the  circumftances,  to  which  a  weak 
diftradted  a - n  has  reduced  us,  with¬ 

out  feeling  one  pang  at  leaft  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  ruin  of  Great  Britain. 

ATTICUS. 


LETTER  III.  From  the  Same. 


A  Description  oj  'the  Adminijlration . 

0£tober,  1768. 

WE  are  affured  by  the  advocates  of  the 
miniftry,  that  while  lord  Shelburne 

C  2  is 
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is  fecretary  of  Hate,  we  can  have  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  a  rupture  with  France  or  Spain. 
This  proportion  is  fingular  enough,  and  I 
believe  turns  upon  a  refinement  very  diftant 
from  the  fimplicity  of  common  fenfe.  But, 
admitting  it  to  be  felf-evident,  the  conclu- 
iion  is  Inch  as  1  apprehend  your  correfpon- 
deiit,  who  figns  himfelf  A  friend  to  public 
credit,  did  not  clearly  forefee.  If  Lord 
Shelburne’s  remaining  in  office  conftitutes  a 
fecurity  of  peace,  his  being  fuddenly  remo¬ 
ved  mull  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
I\ow,  the  fact  is,  that  his  lordffiip’s  removal 
has  been  for  fome  time  in  agitation,  and  is 
within  thefe  few  days  abfolutely  determined. 
If  I  were  a  party-writer,  the  indiferetion  of 
the  minifterial  advocates  would  give  me  as 
many  advantages  as  even  the  wretched  con¬ 
duct  of  the  miniftry  themfelves.  But  I  write 
for  the  public,  and  in  that  view  hold  myfelf 
far  above  a  little  triumph  over  men,  whole 
competitions  are  as  weak  as  the  caufe  they 
defend. 

In  my  former  letters  I  have  given  you  a 
melancholy  but  a  true  reprefentation  of  the 
ftate  of  this  country.  Every  pacquet  from 
America  and  the  continent  confirms  it.  The 
demenftration  of  fadts  follows  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  argument,  and  the  prediction  of  the 
prefent  hour  is  the  experience  of  the  next. 
If  you  will  now  permit  me  to  offer  my  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  great  perfons,  under  whofe  ad- 
nfiniltration  we  are  reduced  to  this  deplora¬ 
ble* 
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ble  ftate,  the  public  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  thefe  are  the  men  moft  likely  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  it.  The  curioiity  of  perfonal 
malice  fhall  make  no  part  of  this  enquiry. 
As  public  men  we  have  a  right  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  real  characters,  becaufe 
we  are  interefted  in  their  public  conduCt. 

When  the  Duke  of  G - n  firft:  entered 

into  office,  it  was  the  fafhion  of  the  times 
to  fuppofe  that  young  men  might  have  wif- 
dom  without  experience.  They  thought  fo 
themfelves,  and  the  moft  important  affairs  of 
this  country  were  committed  to  the  firft  trial 
of  their  abilities.  His  grace  had  honourably 
fleffit  his  maiden  fword  in  the  field  of  oppo- 
fition,  and  had  gone  through  all  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  minority  with  credit.  He  di¬ 
ned  at  Wildman's,  railed  at  favourites,  look¬ 
ed  up  to  lord  Chatham  with  aftoniffiment, 
and  was  the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
It  afterwards  pleafed  his  grace  to  enter  into 
adminiftration  with  his  friend  lord  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and,  in  a  very  little  time,  it  pleafed 
his  Graccto  abandon  him.  lie  then  accept¬ 
ed  of  the  treafury  upon  terms  which  lord 
Temple  had  difdained.  For  a  fhort  time  his 
fubmiffion  to  lord  Chatham  was  unlimited. 
He  could  not  anfwer  a  private  letter  without 
lord  Chatham’s  permiffion.  1  prefume  he 
was  then  learning  his  trade,  for  he  loon  let 
up  for  himfelf.  Until  he  declared  himfelf 
the  minifter,  his  character  had  been  but  lit¬ 
tle  underftood.  From  that  moment  a  fyftem 

of 
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of  conduct,  directed  by  pafiion  and  caprice,  not 
on,y  rei^inds  us  that  he  is  a  young  man,  but 
a  young  man  without  folidity  or  judgment. 
One  day  he  defponds  and  threatens  to  refign. 
The  next,  he  finds  his  blood  heated,  and 
f  wears  to  his  friend  he  is  determined  to  go 
on.  In  his  public  meafures  we  have  feen  no 
proof  either  of  ability  or  confidence.  The 
Stamp~adl  had  been  repealed  (no  matter  how 
unwifely)  under  the  preceeding  adminidra- 
tion.  The  colonies  had  reafon  to  triumph, 
and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  younp* 
man  thought  proper  to  revive  it.  Without 
either  plan  or  necedity,  he  adopts  the  fpirit 
of  Mr.  Grenville's  meafures,  and  renews  the 
quedion  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious 
and  lefs  effectual  than  that  of  the  law,  which 
had  been  repealed. 

With  refpedt  to  the  invafion  of  Corfica,  it 
will  be  matter  of  parliamentary  enquiry, 
whether  he  has  carried  on  a  fecret  negocia- 
tion  with  the  French  court,  in  terms  contra- 
didory  to  the  refolution  of  council,  and  to 
the  infti  udtions  drawn  up  thereupon  by  his 
Majedy’s  fccretary  of  date  *.  If  it  diall  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  has  quitted  the  line  of  his  de¬ 
partment  to  betray  the  honour  and  fecurity 
of  his  country,  and  if  there  be  a  power  fuf- 

*  A  motion  which  tended  to  an  enquiry  of  this  kind 

was  made  in  the  H - •  of  C - ns  by  H -  S - , 

Efq;  but  the  uninfluenced ,  unplaced  unpenfloned  majority , 
thought  proper  to  put  a  negative  upon  it. 


ficient 
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ficient  to  protea:  him,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  againft 

public  juftice,  the  conftitution  of  Great’-Bri- 
tain  is  at  an  end. 

His  danding  foremoft  in  the  perfecution 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  if  former  declarations  and 
connections  be  confidered,  is  bafe  and  con¬ 
temptible.  The  man,  whom  he  now  brands 
with  treafon  and  blafphemy,  but  a  very  few 


years  ago  was  the  duke  of  G - n’s  friend 


nor  is  his  identity  altered,  except  by  his  mif- 
fortunes. — In  the  lad  indance  of  his  (-race’s 
judgment  and  inconfiftency,  we  fee  him,  af¬ 
ter  trying  and  deferring  every  party,  throw 
himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  fet  of  men,  whole 
political  principles  he  had  always  pretended 
to  abhor.  Thefe  men  I  doubt  not  will  teach 
him  the  folly  of  his  conduct  better  than  I 
can.  They  grafp  at  every  thing,  and  will 
foon  puth  him  from  his  feat.  His  private 
hidory  would  but  little  deferve  our  attenti¬ 
on,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  brought  it  in¬ 
to  public  notice.  I  will  not  call  the  amufe- 
ments  of  a  young  man  criminal,  though  I 
think  they  become  his  age  better  than°his 
ftation.  Thete  is  a  period,  at  which  the 
mod  unruly  paffions  are  gratified  or  exhauft- 
ed,  and  which  leaves  the  mind  clear  and 
undidurbed  in  its  attention  to  bufinefs.  His 
graces  gallantry  would  he  offended,  if  „ 
were  to  fuppofe  him  within  many  years'  of 
being  thus  qualified  for  public  affairs.  As 
for  the  red,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  I  can  make  none 

for 
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for  a  continued  breach  of  public  decorum  5 
nor  can  I  believe  that  man  very  zealous  for 
the  intereft  of  his  country,  who  lets  her  opi¬ 
nion  at  defiance.  X  Xus  nobleman*  how¬ 
ever,  has  one  claim  to  refpedt,  fince  it  hasf 

pleafed  our  gracious  f - n  to  make  him 

prime  minifter  of  Great-Britain. 

The  Ch— r  of  the  Ex— — r  is  a  mode¬ 
rate  man,  and  pretends  to  no  higher  merit 
than  that  of  an  humble  afliftant  in  office.  If 
he  efcapes  cenfure,  he  is  too  prudent  to  aim 
at  applaufe.  The  neceffity  of  his  affaiis 


had  feparated  him  from  earlier  frienaiffip 
and  connections*  and  if  he  were  of  any  con- 
fequence,  we  might  lament  that  an  honeft 
man  fhould  find  it  neceflary  to  diigracv-  him- 
felf  in  a  poft  he  is  utterly  unfit  for.  But 
we  have  other  objedts  to  attend  to.  It  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  the  prefect  management 
of  the  finances*  whether  t'lis  country  fluid 
Hand  or  fall.  A  common  clerk  in  office 
may  conduit  the  ordinary  fupplies  of  the 
year*  but  to  give  a  fenlible  rebel  to  public 
credit*  or  to  provide  funds  again  ft  a  rupture 
abroad*  are  objects  above  him.  o  remove 
thofe  oppreffions,  which  lie  h 
trade,  and,  by  the  fame  operation,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  revenue,  demands  a  fuperior  capa¬ 
city,  fup ported  by  the  moft  exteniive  know¬ 
ledge.  To  vulgar  minds  it  may  appear  un¬ 
attainable,  becaufe  vulgar  minds  make  no 
diftindion  between  the  highly  difficult  and 
the  impoflible.  ^ 
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The  earl  of  H - h  fet  out  with  a  deter¬ 

mined  attachment  to  the  court  party,  let 
who  would  be  minifter.  He  had  one’vice 
lefs  than  other  courtiers,  for  he  never  even 
pretended  to  be  a  patriot.  The  Oxford 
dedtion  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fhevv- 
ing  1'ome  ikill  in  parliamentry  management, 
while  an  uniform  obfequious  fubmifiion  to 
his  fuperiors  introduced  him  into  lucrative 
places,  and  crowned  his  ambition  with  a 

peerage.  He  is  now  what  they  call  a  K _ ’s 

man ;  ready,  as  the  clofet  diredts,  to  be  any 
or  nothing,  but  always  glad  to  be  employed. 
A  new  department,  created  on  purpofe  for 
him,  attradfed  a  greater  expectation  than  he 
has  yet  been  able  to  fupport.  In  his  frit  adt 
of  power  he  has  betrayed  a  molt  miferable 
want  of  judgment.  A  provifion  for  lord 
B — t  was  not  an  objedt  of  importance  luffi- 
cient  to  juftify  a  rifque  of  the  frit  imprefli- 
on,  which  A  new  minifter  mult  give  of  him- 
felf  to  the  public.  For  my  own  part,  I  hold 
him  in  lome  meafure  excufed  $  becauie  I  am 
perfuaded  the  defence  he  has  delivered  pri¬ 
vately  to  his  friends  is  true,  “  That  the 
mealure  came  from  another  and  higher 
quarter.  But  Itill  he  is  the  tool,  and  ceaf- 
ing  to  be  criminal,  finks  into  contempt.  In 
his  new  department  I  am  lorry  to  fay  he  has 
fnewn  neither  abilities  nor  good  fenfe.  His 
letters  to  the  colonies,  contain  nothing  but 
exprelfions  equally  loofe  and  violent.  The 
minds  of  the  Americans  are  not  to  be  conci- 

D  bated 
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Hated  by  a  language  which  only  contradicts 
without  attempting  to  perfuade.  His  cor- 
refpondence,  upon  the  whole,  is  fo  defec¬ 
tive  both  in  defign  and  compofition,  that  he 
would  deferve  our  pity,  if  the  confequences 
to  be  dreaded  from  it  did  not  excite  our  in¬ 
dignation  .  This  treatment  of  the  colonies, 
added  to  his  refufal  to  prefect  a  petition  from 
one  of  them  to  the  K — ,  (a  direCt  breach  of 
the  declaration  of  rights)  will  naturally 
throw  them  all  into  a  flame.  I  proteft,  Sir, 
I  am  aftonifhed  at  the  infatuation  which 
feems  to  have  directed  his  whole  conduCt. 
The  other  minifters  were  forefeeing  in  their 
ufual  courfe,  without  proceeding  or  regard¬ 
ing  confequences ;  but  this  nobleman  leems 
to  have  marked  out,  by  a  determined  choice, 
the  means  to  precipitate  our  deftruCtion. 

The  earl  of  Sh-  — e  had  initiated  himfelf  in 
buflnefs,  by  carrying  meflages  between  the 
earl  of  Bute  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  was  tor  fome 
time  a  favourite  with  both.  Before  he  was 
an  enfign  he  thought  himfelf  fit  for  a  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  be  a  leading  minifter  before  he 
ever  faw  a  public  office.  The  life  of  this 
young  man  is  a  fatyr  on  mankind.  The 
treachery,  which  delerts  a  friend,  might  be 
a  virtue,  compared  to  the  fawning  balenefs 
which  attached  itfelf  to  a  declared  enemy. 
Lord  Chatham  became  his  idol,  introduced 
him  into  the  moft  difficult  department  of  the 
Hate,  and  left  him  there  to  fhift  for  him- 
felt,  It  was  a  mafler- piece  of  revenge.  Un¬ 
connected.. 
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connected,  unfupported,  he  remains  In  of¬ 
fice  without  intereft  or  dignity,  as  if  the  in¬ 
come  were  an  equivalent  for  all  lofs  of  re¬ 
putation.  \v  ithout  I  pint  or  judgment  to 
tai-ce  an  advantageous  moment  of  retiring,  he 
fubmits  to  he  intuited,  as  long  as  he  is  paid 
for  it.  But  even  this  abjedt  conduct  will 
avail  him  nothing.  Like  ins  great  arche¬ 
type  the  vapour  on  which  he  rofe  deferts 
him,  and  now, 

cc  Fluttering  his  pennons  roean,  plumb  down  he 

drops 

I  cannot  obferve  without  reludance,  that 
the  only  man  of  real  abilities  in  the  prefent 
ad [v. migration,  is  not  an  objeft  either  of 
refpedt  or  efteem.  The  charader  of  the 

lord  Ch - r  is  a  ftrong  proof  that  an  able, 

contiftent,  judicious  condud,  depends  upon 
other  qualities  than  thofe  of  the  head.  Paf- 
iions  and  party,  in  his  lordfhip’s  underftand- 
ing,  had  united  all  the  extremes.  They 
gave  him  to  the  world  in  one  moment,  the 
patron  of  natural  liberty,  independent  of 
civil  conftitutions  ;  in  the  next  the  aflertor 
ot  prerogative  independent  of  law.  How  he 
will  advifetheCr — h  in  the  prefent  crifis, is  of 
mcae  importance  to  the  public  than  to  him- 
felt.  His  patronage  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  of 
America,  have  lucceeded  to  his  wifh.  They 
have^  given  him  a  peerage,  a  penfion,  and 
tlie  feals;  and,,  as  for  his  future  opinions,  he 
can  adopt  none  for  which  he  may  not  find 

D  2  a  pre- 
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a  precedent  and  juftification  in  his  former 

Conduct. 

The  earl  of  C — m — —  I  had  much  to  fay, 
hut  it  were  inhuman  to  perfecute,  when  pro¬ 
vidence  has  marked  out  the  example  to  man¬ 
kind  !  * 

My 

*  On  the  15  th  of  October,  17685  which  was  a  very  few 
days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the  earl  of  Ch — rn 
religned  his  pofi  of  lord  privy  feaL  Having  found  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  late  inffances,  that  his  advice  was  difregarded,  and 
})is  influence  in  the  ftate  at  an  end,  he  chofe  to  refign.  — 
The  principle  now  adapted  and  purfuing  with  refpedt  to 
America,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  his  refignatton. 
And,  amongft  many  others,  the  following  are  added, 
£he  plan  now  forming  by  the  united  houfes  of  Bourbon 
and  Auftria,  to  deftroy  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  being  looked  upon  with  indifference,  and  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  idle  chimera  by  thofe  who  call  themfelves  mini- 
ffers.  The  high  language  lately  held  by  the  Britifh  mi- 
nifter  at  Paris  upon  the  invafion  of  Corfica  by  theFrench, 
and  the  ftrong  contradidtion  by  authority  given  to  it  here. 
The  memorial  of  a  fouthern  potentate,  once  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  firm  ally  of  Great  Britain,  (but  now  neceflitated 
to  bow  with  humiliation  to  France  and  Aulfria  for  fe- 
curity,  and  fubmitting  to  take  an  annual  itipend  from 
France,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  territory,  fecured  to  him 
by  treaty,  the  great  objedt  of  his  wifhes,  and  the  re- 
compence  for  his  fervices  and  fufferings  in  the  common 
caufe)  reprefenting  the  danger  to  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  to  him  fell  in  the  fuffering  France  to  acquire  the  empire  of 
the  mediterranean ,  thefeare  his  words.  'The  family  com- 
padt  beginning  to  operate  in  its  utmoft,  and  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  extent ;  and  not  one  effort  made  by  Great-Britain 
to  check  its  progrefs.  Mr.  Lynch  appointed  miniffer  to 
the  court  of  Turin,  contrary  to  the  refigner’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  carl  of  Tan- 
kerville.  A  general  officer  of  unfpotted  charadfer  and 
unfullied  honour  drivenfrom  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
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My  lord  Gr - y  is  certainly  a  brave  man 

and  a  generous  man,  and  both  without  de- 
fjo-n  or  reflection.  How  far  the  army  is  im¬ 
proved  under  his  direction,  isanotherqueftion. 
His  German  friends  will  all  have  regiments  ; 
and  it  is  enough  to  fay  of  his  lordfhip,  that 
he  has  too  much  good  humour  to  contradict 
the  reigning  minifter. 

The  length  of  this  letter  will  not  permit 
to  do  particular  ]uicice  to  the  duke  of 

B - d’s  friends  neither  is  it  neceffary. 

With 


and  banifhed  into  obfcurity,  left  his  abilities,  or  his  bra¬ 
very,  fhould  contribute  to  prevent  the  approaching  diftrefs. 
Public  bufinefs  has  for  fome  time  been  at  a  ftand  ;  or 
what  is  worfe,  it  has  been  executed  only  by  clerks.  Men 
of  profligate  character,  whofe  fortunes  have  been  diffi- 
pated  in  fcenes  of  lewdnefs  and  debaucheiy,  placed  in 
the  great  offices  of  honour,  truft  and  emolument,  witii 
no  other  view  but  to  aggrandize  themfelves  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public;  and  who  knowing  that  their  own 
date  in  office  cannot  be  longer  than  while  the  fbadow  of 
peace  is  prefervcd,  are  daily  difgracing  and  debilitating 
the  (late  by  the  moft  infamous  practices.  Corruption 
at  a  height  the  molt  alarming  and  enormous,  and  prac- 
tifed  inthe  moft  open  and  daring  manner,  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  both  of  the  public  liberty,  and  of  the  property  of 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  A.nd  to  crown  all, 
beyond  their  incomes,  they  are  known  to  have  accepted 
of  an  annual  500 1.  out  of  the  minifter’s  private  pocket 
book,  under  the  denomination  of  fecret  fervice  as  the 
reward  for  betraying  their  country,  or  rather,  as  it  were, 
to  plunge  the  fatal  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  her  cxift- 
ence  ;  the  arch  fiend  of  corruption  is  now  perfoiming 
the  part  of  locum  tenens  to  theabfent  favouiite  ;  a  wretch, 
who  upon  his  legs  in  a  certain  affembly  had  once  the 
hardmefs  to  defend  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  to  add  that  the  public  bufincls  could  not  be 
'  1  carried 
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Wjm  oHe^itol  view  they  have  but  one  cha- 

dill  re  fled  °J  n  r  and  Rrd  W — h  were 

d>  and  R— y  was  infatiable.  The 

fchool 

carried  on  without  it  *  Tc  It-  i 

man  a-ain  trufted  \  i *  t  alarm,ng  to  fee  fuch  a 

SLof»S“e  “  •“  “»= » i^c 

%  r«  -  i,jlm£rre  h“h  h=  — « 

nationtheeari  oJshT^^e  °f  Iord  Chatham’s  refig- 
(fecretary  of  flare Vor  theT  Th  the  Pea,s  of  his  office 

-gas'*-  ™ hb 

r»,  f„„«:  “!  s 

Weymouth  was  removed  to  lord  Shelburne’s  office,  a„1 

tHe^2onfe2^,£‘ ^Of"  .f  rat,eS/PeakS  thuS  °f 

are  to  be  imp^ed  to  ^,0rSp  '  Wh«* 

a  hardy  veteran,  long  hackney’d  in  the  y  ys^rZ 
t.on,  was  the  moft  fatal  and  the  mo  ft  inexcufable  rJ 

out  -IfT -Udeil£  affoc,ation>  he’  in  feme  meafure  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  do  the  good  he  meditated  H,’  P  l. 

have  been  fenfible,  that  inch  a  coHeaS wo^ld™!2 

•™  no  confidence  with  the  public  •  that  the  ' 

created  by  his  well  known  mode  of  influence  was  "nor 

saKif&rp^ 

tt^'reniedy'^he b'ab'f6'6'"^^'1^'  If  he  ^  "notTntended 
n  ,  cbufes  of  foimer  admiuiftrations  hp 

j  non, a  not  nave  accepted  the  high  office  he  filled  •  As  he 
propofed  to  redrefs  them,  nothing  could  be  more  prenoV 
terous  than  to  unite  with  the  very  man,  who  princinallv 
contributed  to  extend,  and  dared  one,,  v  t'°  P  P 
corrupt  fyftem,  which  his  lord^fe^ 

lord 
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fchool  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deferring 
their  principles.  There  is  a  littlenefs  even 
in  their  ambition  ;  for  money  is  their  firft  ob- 
]ed.  Their  profefled  opinions  upon  feme 
great  points  are  fo  different  from  thole  of  the 
party  with  which  they  are  now  united,  that 
the  council  chamber  is  become  a  feene  of 
open  hoftiiities.  While  the  fate  of  Great- 
Britain  is  at  flake,  thefe  worthy  counfellors 
difpute  without  decency,  advife  without  fin- 
cerity,  refolve  without  decilion,  and  leave  the 
meafure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  vo¬ 
ted  againfl  it.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  laft 
diforder  of  the  ftate.  The  confultation  meets 
but  to  difagree.  Oppolite  medicines  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  the  laft  fixed  on  is  changed  by 
the  hand  that  gives  it. 

Such  is  the  council,  by  which  the  heft  of 

f - ns  is  advifed,  and  the  greateft  nation 

upon  earth  governed.  Separately  the  figures 
are  only  offenfive ;  in  a  group  they  are  for¬ 
midable.  Commerce  languilhes,  manufac¬ 
tures  are  oppreffed,  and  public  credit  already 
feels  her  approaching  diffolution  :  yet,  under 
the  direction  of  this  council,  we  are  to  pre¬ 
pare 

lord  Rochford  fucceeded  lord  Weymouth  in  the  northern 
department. 

About  the  latter  of  the  month  the  carl  of  Briftol  was 
appointed  lord  privy  feal.  It  was  at  firlt  pretended  by 
the  friends  of  adminiflration,  that  this  appointment  was 
by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  ;  but  upon  enquiry, 
it  proved  to  be  an  abfolute  falfuy. 
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pare  lor  a  dreadful  conteft  with  the  colonies, 
and  a  war  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon* 
I  am  not  furprifed  that  the  generality  of  men 
lhould  endeavour  to  fhut  their  eyes  to  this 

^ ^  *  r  j  *  i  *  1  ^  .  I  am  filled  with 

grief  and  indignation,  when  I  behold  a  wife 

and  gallant  people  loft  in  a  ftupidity,  which 
does  not  feel,  becaufe  it  will  not  look  forward. 
Ihe  voice  of  one  man  will  hardly  be  heard 
when  the  voice  of  truth  and  reafon  are  ne?- 
leited  ;  but  as  far  as  mine  extends,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  our  ruin  fhall  be  marked  out  to  the 
public,  1  will  not  tamely  fubmit  to  be  facrificed 
nor  fhall  this  country  perifh  without  warning! 

ATTICUSi 

LETTER  IV.  From  the  Same t 


His  Conclujion . 


Nov.  1768. 


WHEISi  I  foretold  the  approach  of  £ 
foieign  war,  the  certainty  cf  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  colonies,  and  the  decline  of 
public  ci edit,  my  opinion  was  chiefly  founded 
on  the  character,  circumftances,  and  abilities 
of  the  prefent  adminiflration.  JPortune  has 
but  little  fhaie  in  the  events  nioft  interefiing 
to  mankind.  Individuals  peri£h  by  their  own 
imprudence,  and  the  ruin  of  an  empire  is  no 
more  than  the  mifcondudt  of  a  minifter  or  a 
king.  Without  the  credit  of  perional  re¬ 
putation,  divided  as  a  mini  Ary,  and  un~ 
fupported  by  talents  or  experience,  his 
7>s  Servants  had  left  the  field  of  na¬ 
tional 
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tional  calamity  wide  open  to  prediction.  It 
feems  they  Were  determined  to  accomplish 
more  than  even  their  enemies  had  foretold. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  perfonally  their 
enemy,  and  1  could  have  wifhed  that  their 
conduCt  had  not  made  the  name  of  friend  to 
the  miniftry  irreconcileable  with  that  of 
friend  to  Great  Britain. 

The  moft  contemptible  character  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  the  moft  ruinous  to  private  for¬ 
tunes,  is,  that,  which  poflefles  neither  judg¬ 
ment  nor  inclination  to  do  right,  nor  refo- 
lution  enough  to  be  confiftentin  doing  wrong. 
Such  a  man  lofes  all  the  credit  of  hrmnefs, 
and  uniformity,  and  buffers  thewholereproach 
of  weak  or  malicious  intentions.  In  politics, 
there  is  no  other  ministerial  character  fo  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  honour  of  a  prince,  or  fo  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  It  is  of  the 
higheff:  importance  to  enquire,  whether  the 
prefent  ministry  deferve  it. 

The  name  of  lord  Ch - m's  administra¬ 

tion  was  foon  loft  in  that  of  the  duke  of 


G - n.  His  grace  took  the  lead,  and 

made  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the  meaSures  of 
a  council,  at  which  he  was  luppofed  to  pre- 
fide.  He  had  gone  as  far  as  any  man  in 
Support  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  doCtrine,  That  parlia¬ 
ment  had  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  America* 
for  the  foie  purpofe  of  raijing  a  revenue.  It  was 
a  doCtrine  on  which  lord  Ch — m,  and  the 
Ch — r  formed  their  ad  mi  niff  ration,  and  his 
grace  had  concurred  in  it  with  all  his  Jincenty . 

b  E  Vet 
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i  et  the  firft  aCt  of  his  own  adminiftration 
was  to  impofethat  tax  upon  America,  which 
has  iince  thrown  the  whole  continent  into  a 
flame.  A  wife  man  would  have  let  the 
queftion  drop;  a  good  man  would  have  felt 
and  adhered  to  the  principles  he  profeffed. 
While  the  gentle  C — y  breathed  into  his  ear, 
he  was  all  lenity  and  moderation.  The  co¬ 
lonies  were  dutiful  children,  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  a  fevere  parent.  A  combination  to  ruin 
this  country  was  no  more  than  an  amicable 
agreement,  and  rebellion  was  a  natural  right 
confirmed  by  the  revolution.  But  now  it 
feems  his  grace’s  opinions  are  altered  with 
his  connections.  5 The  meafures  of  the  colonies 
are  fubverfive  of  the  confitution  ;  they  manifeji 
a  difpojition  to  throw  off  their  dependence,  and 
vigorous  meafures  mull  be  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  fword.  In  vain  may  we  look 
tor  the  temper  and  firmnefs  of  a  great  mi- 
nifter  ; — we  {hall  find  nothing  but  the  paf- 
lion  or  weaknefs  of  a  boy  ; — the  enervated 
languor  of  a  confumption,  or  the  falfe  ftrength 
of  a  delirium. 

The  fame  inconfirtence  will  be  found  to 
prevail  through  every  meafure  and  operation 
of  government.  Perhaps  there  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  fomething  more  than  fupinenefs  in 
the  firft  negleCt  of  Corfica,  and  fomething 
worfe  than  inconfiftence  in  the  contradiction 
given  to  lord  Rochford’s  Spirited  declaration 
to  the  court  of  France.  His  grace  has  late¬ 
ly  adopted  the  oppofite  extream,  and  Tem¬ 
ples 
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pies  not  to  give  an  alarming  fliock  to  public 
credit,  by  hints  little  Ihort  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  What  is  this  but  the  undetermined 
timidity  of  a  coward,  who  trembles  on  the 
brink,  until  he  plunges  headlong  into  the 
ftream  ? 

In  one  gazette  we  fee  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft 
difmifled ;  in  the  very  next,  we  fee  him  re- 
flored,  and  both  without  realon  or  decency. 
The  peerage,  which  had  been  abfolutely  re- 
fufed,  is  granted,  and  as  in  the  firft  inftance 
the  r — y--l  faith  was  violated,  in  the  fecond 
the  r — y — 1  dignity  is  betrayed.  But  this 
perhaps  is  a  compliment  to  the  duke’s  new 
friendfhip  with  the  earl  of  H - h. 

Without  approving  of  Mr.  Wilke’s  conduft, 
I  lament  his  fate.  The  duke  of  G — n,  who 
contributed  to  his  fupport  abroad,  has  given 
the  mandate  for  his  expulfion.  But  I  truft 
there  is  yet  a  fpirit,  which  will  not  obey  fuch 
mandates.  This  honourable  enterprize  will 
propably  be  defeated,  and  leave  the  author 
of  it  nothing  but  a  diftinguifhed  excefs  of 
infamy,  the  laft  confolation  of  a  profligate 
mind. 

Is  it  poflible,  fir,  that  fuch  a  miniftry  can 
long  remain  united,  or  fupport  themfelves  if 

they  were  united?  The  duke  of  G - n,  it 

is  true,  has  no  fcruple  nor  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  his  meafures.  They  are  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  day,  and  vary  as  often  as  the 
weather.  But  his  companions  had  each  their 
feparate  plan,  to  which,  for  the  credit  o 
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government,  and  the  benefit  of  this  country, 
they  have  feverally  adhered.  The  intrepid 

thoughtlefs  fpirit  of  the  C - r  in  Ch _ 

looks  no  farther  than  to  the  difpofal  of  com- 
mifiions.  He  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
military.  With  this  character  he  fuffers  the 
at  my  to  be  robbed  of  a  regiment,  by  way  of 
peniion  to  the  noble  difinterefted  houfe  of 

- y  s  and  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherfl  to  be  fa- 

crificed  without  pretending  to  the  credit  of 
reftoring  him.  His  lordfhip’s  conduct  per¬ 
plexes  me.  I  am  at  a  lofs  which  to  admire 
moftj  the  penetrating  fagacity,  with  which 
he  underltands  the  rights  of  the  army,  or 
the  firmnefs  with  which  he  defends  them. 

When  an  ungracious  adt  was  to  be  done, 

the  earl  ot  H - h  was  chofen  for  the  in- 

ftrument  of  it.  He  deferved,  fince  he  fub- 
mitted  to  bear,  the  whole  reptoach  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherft’s  difmiffion.  The  gallant 
knight  obtains  his  price,  and  the  noble 
eai,,  with  whatever  appetite,  muft  meet  him, 
with  a  frnile  of  congratulation,  and  dear  Sir 
yeffery,  /  moji  cordially  wijh  you  joy  !  After 
all,  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  are  fome 
mortifications  which  might  touch  even  the 
callous  fpirit  of  a  courtier. 

1  he  cnancellor  of  the  ex' - r  has  many 

dcnciencies  to  make  good  befides  thole  of 
land  and  malt ;  and  to  fry  the  truth,  he  has 
a  gailant  way  of  doing  it.  He  gallops  brave¬ 
ly  through  thick  and  thifj,  as  the  court  di¬ 
rects,  and  I  dare  fay  would  defend  even  an 

honefl: 
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honed  caufe  with  as  much  zeal  and  elo¬ 
quence,  as  if  he  were  ordered  to  (hew  his 
parts  upon  nullum  tcmpus ,  or  a  Cumberland 
election. 

It  would  be  unjuft  to  the  duke  of  B — ’s 
friends  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  any  but 
the  motives  which  they  themfelves  profefs. 
Mr.  R — y  is  fo  modeft  a  man,  that  the  im¬ 
putation  of  public  virtue,  or  private  good 
faith,  would  offend  his  delicacy,  if  he  did 
not  feel,  as  he  certainly  does,  the  genuine 
emotions  of  patriotifm  and  friendfhip  warm 
in  his  breaft.  They  argued  not  ill  for  ambi¬ 
tion,  while  they  afked  for  nothing  but  pro¬ 
fit  ;  and  when  the  duke  of  G - n  has  ex- 

haufted  the  treafury,  he  will  find  that  every 
other  power  departs  with  the  power  of  gi- 
ving. 

In  this  and  my  former  letters  I  have  pre- 
fented  to  you,  with  plainnefs  and  fincerity, 
the  melancholy  condition,  to  which  we  are 
reduced.  The  characters  of  a  weak  and 
worthlefs  miniftry  would  hardly  deferve  the 
attention  of  hiftory,  but  that  they  are  fa¬ 
tally  united,  and  muft  be  recorded  with  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country. 

If  there  be  yet  a  fpark  of  virtue  left  among 
us,  this  great  nation  fhall  not  be  facrificed  to 
the  fluctuating  interefts,  or  wayward  pal- 
fions  of  a  minifter,  nor  even  to  the  caprices 
•*****#*•*».  Jf  there  be  no  virtue  left, 
it  is  no  matter  who  are  minifters,  nor  how 
foon  they  accomolifh  our  deftru&ion. 

ATTICUS. 


Tjen  He,fr  feneS  °f  remarkabl«  papers  which  we 
JhaUfekB  is  on  the  fubjett  of  difmijmg  Sir 

J0rey  Am.  urfi  from  his  government  oj  Vir¬ 
ginia,  (Ac.  in  Augnjl,  1768,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  Jpirited  and  elegant 
pen  oj  Lucius ' . — But  before  we  enter  upon  the 
lexers,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  the  two 
accounts  of  the  tranfadlion  itfelf,  which  thefe 
letters  elucidate .  J 

The  Adminijlration  Account . 

SINCE  the  death  of  lieutenant  governor 
t  auquier,  the  affembly  of  Virginia  has 
prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the  council  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  England,  two  papers,  the 
one  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  the  other  a 
remon/lrance  to  the  parliament,  in  which 
they  as  good  as  tell  the  latter,  not  to  trouble 
their  heads  about  them,  for  they  fhall  for 
the  future  take  care  of  themfelves.  When 
tuefe  veiy  extraordinary  papers  were  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  he  laid  them 
before  the  other  fervar.ts  of  the  c — n,  who 
all  agreed,  it  was  highly  expedient,  that  the 
governor  in  chief  of  that  province  Ihould 
relide  there.  This  refolution  was  approved 

or  by  the  k  ,  and  his  m - -y  gave  direc- 

tions  to  the  (■—  y  of  f — e  to  fignify  it  to 
bir  Jeffery  Am  hurt! ;  but  at  the  lame  time 
not  to  prels  him  to  go  if  it  was  difagreeable 
to  aim,  but  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  k— 
would  make  up  to  him  the  emoluments  he 
received  out  of  that  government  in  another 

wav. 
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way.  L— -d  H—  accordingly  called  at  ge¬ 
neral  Amherft’s  houfe,  but  being  told  he  was 
in  the  country,  he  wrote  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  him. 


H - Square,  27th  July,  1768. 

SIR, 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  k —  to  acquaint 

you,  that  his  M - ,  upon  a  confidera- 

tion  of  the  difpatches  lately  received  from 

V - ,  thinks  it  neceflary  for  his  fervice, 

that  his  governor  of  that  colony  fhould  im¬ 
mediately  repair  to  his  government ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  to  exprefs  to  you  the  high 
opinion  his  m —  has  of  your  ability  to  ferve 
him  in  that  iituation.  But  it  is  not  the 
k — ’s  intention  to  prefs  you  to  go  upon  that 
fervice,  unlefs  it  fhall  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  your  inclination,  as  well  as  entirely  con¬ 
venient  to  you.  His  m - does  not  for¬ 
get,  that  the  government  of  V - was  con¬ 

ferred  upon  you  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour, 
and  as  a  'reward  for  the  very  great  fervices 
you  have  done  for  the  public,  fo  much  to 
your  own  honour,  and  fo  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore  his 
m- —  is  very  folicitous  that  you  fhould  not 
miftake  his  gracious  intention  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

If  you  chufe  to  go  immediately  to  your 
government,  it  will  be  extremely  fatisfadvory 
to  his  nr —  ■,  if  you  do  not,  his  m—  wifhcs 

to 


to  appoint  a  new  governor,  and  to  continue 
to  you  in  fome  other  fhape,  that  emolument 
winch  was,  as  I  have  faid  before,  intended 
as  a  mark  of  the  royal  fenfe  of  your  meri¬ 
torious  fer vices ;  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to 
me  to  have  the  honour  of  exprefling  to  you 
thefe  very  favourable  fentiments  of  our  r — - 
m  *  fo  add  any  thing  from  myfeif, 
would  be  a  degree  of  prefumption  ;  1  will 
therefore  only  requeft  the  favour  of  your 
anfwer,  as  foon  as  may  be  convenient,  and 
take  the  liberty  to  allure  you,  that  I  am, 

tf-— . 

Sir  Jeffery  Amherfl  came  to  town,  and 
waited  on  1—  h — ,  he  exprefled  his  diiin- 
ciination  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  faid,  that 
having  been  commander  in  chief  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  could  not  ferve  under  general  Gage, 
as  governor  of  a  Angle  province.  L— -  H — 
replied,  that  if  that  was  his  only  objection, 
he  thought  it  might  eafily  be  anfwered,  for 
that  a  governor  was  always  the  fuperior  per- 
Ion  in  his  own  province,  and  that  his  office, 
being  a  civil  one,  had  no  relation  to  the 
command  of  the  king’s  troops.  However, 
as  his  orders  were  not  to  prefs  Sir  Jeffery  to 
go,  and  he  found  it  was  difagreeable  to  him, 
he  had  nothing  to  fay,  and  therefore  only 
begged  to  know  what  were  the  emoluments 
which  he  received  out  of  that  government, 
that  he  might  acquaint  the  k~,  and  receive 
his  commands  for  making  out  a  grant  for  an 

annuity 
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annuity  accordingly.  The  general  faid  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  guineas  a  year,  but  told  his 

1 - p,  that  by  an  annuity,  he  hoped  he 

did  not  mean  a  penfion.  Yes,  replied  1 — . 

H- - ,  I  do  mean  a  penfion,  and  although 

a  penfion  may  carry  with  it  a  difagreeable 
idea,  when  it  is  given  merely  for  the  fake  of 
a  penfion,  yet  when  it  is  given  as  a  reward 
for  fervices  done  the  public,  it  becomes  a 
mark  of  public  approbation,  witnefs  1 — 

C - m’s  penfion,  which  was  given  him  as 

a  reward  for  directing  thofe  fervices  you  fo 

ably  executed,  witnefs  too  Sir  E - H - 

his  penfion  for  faving  Ireland,  and  why  not 
yours  for  adding  Canada  to  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions.  Befides,  is  not  your  prefent  falary 
a  penfion  out  of  the  revenue  of  Virginia, 
and  where  can  be  the  difference  to  you, 
whether  you  receive  it  out  of  the  four  and 
half  per  cent  duty  upon  fugar,  or  the  duty 
upon  tobacco  ?  but  the  difference  will  be 
material  to  the  crown  and  the  public,  for 
that  fund,  which  was  given  for  the  fupport 
of  a  governor,  will  be  properly  applied,  and 
the  crown  and  the  people  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  governor  in  chief  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Virginia  refiding  in  his  government. 
The  general  replied,  he  fhould  dillike  a 
penfion,  but  faid  he  muff  fubmit  to  the 
k — ’s  pleafure,  and  bowed  off.  When  1 — 
H —  reported  what  had  palled  to  the  k — , 
his  m— y  was  moft  gracioully  plea  fed  to 
order  a*  grant  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas  a 
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year  free  of  all  deductions,  and  for  life,  to  be 

chaiged  in  the  four  and  half  per  cent,  for 
t ge  ule  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft,  in  confedera¬ 
tion  of  his  great  fervices,  but  before  the 
gi  ant  could  be  made  out.  Sir  Jeffery  fignified 
his  intention  to  refign  bis  regiments. 

‘The  counter  Jlory  is  as  follows : 

IN  confequence  of  the  difagreeabble  advices 
lately  received  from  Virginia,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Scottifh  thane  to  fend  thither 
lord  B.  the  laft  of  his  friends  that  remained 
unprovided  for.  But,  to  prevent  this  ftrono- 
marie  of  his  influence  from  being  difeovered 

by  the  public  eye,  a  c - 1  c _ 1  was 

held,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  re- 
folved,  that  it  was  highly  neceffary  the  o-q- 
vernor  of  Virginia  fhould  rpfide  in  his  pro¬ 
vince.  This  refolution  anfwered  all  purpo- 
fes  at  once  :  it  difmiffed  Sir  J.  A.  and  it 
appointed  lord  B ;  for  Sir  J.  A.  was  the 
only  perfon  in  England  who  could-  not  go  to 
America  in  that  capacity.  He  had  been 
commander  in  chief  there ;  therefore,  by 
the  rules  of  the  army,  and  confident  with 
his  own  charader,  he  could  not  go  to  ferve 
under  general  Gage  (the  prefent  command¬ 
er  in  chief  there)  who  is  an  inferior  officer, 
and  who  had  ferved  under  Sir  J,  in  America! 

When  the  c - i  broke  up,  lord  H.  dired- 

y  v.ent  to  S11  J.  As  to  acquaint  him  with 
their  refolution,  but  was  informed  Sir  ]. 

was 
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was  in  the  country :  upon  which  lord  Ho 
returned,  and  wrote  to  him.  But  before 
the  letter  was  delivered  at  Sir  J’s  houfe  in 
the  country,  he  was  fet  off  for  London  ;  and 
finding  that  lord  H.  had  been  at  his  houfe, 
he  went  diredtly  to  his  lord  fin  ip's. 

Lord  H.  after  reciting  fome  of  the  above 
particulars,  faid,  That  as  he  (Sir  J.  A.)  was 
lately  married,  he  poffihly  might  not  chufe 
to  go  to  America.  Though  this  feemed 
like  fuggeding  to  Sir  J.  a  reafon  for  refufing; 
yet  the  brave  and  worthy  officer,  whofe 
amiable  difpofition,  and  gentleman-like  de¬ 
portment,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  reply  in  a 
lirain  bed  adapted  to  the  compliment, 
frankly  and  candidly  anfvvered.  That,  as 
general  Gage  (for  whom  he  expreffed  a  very 
great  regard,  and  of  whofe  abilities  as  an 
officer,  he  fpoke  in  terms  of  the  highed  ve¬ 
neration)  was  commander  in  chief  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  could  not  go  to  ferve  under  that  of¬ 
ficer,  who  was  not  only  inferior  to  him  in 
his  rank  in  the  army,  but  had  ferved  under 
him  in  America.  That  if  the  affairs  of  this 
colony  required  his  going  to  America,  he 
hoped  the  matter  respecting  general  Gage 
would  be  accommodated.  Lord  H.  faid, 
that  could  not  be  ;  general  Gage  mud  re¬ 
main  in  his  prefent  dtuat-ion  :  but  added, 
that  he  ffiould  not  prefs  him  (Sir  J-  A.)  to 
go  ;  and  then  offered  him  a  pendon  of 
1500/.  per  annum,  as  am  equivalent  for  his 
government.  Sir  T.  A.  refufed  to  accept  the 

F  2  offer. 
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offer,  faying,  the  government  of  Virginia 
was  given  him  exprefsly  as  a  reward  for  fer- 
vaces  during  the  late  war,  and  as  a  mark  of 
the  royal  approbation  of  his  conduft  in 

merica  ;  that,  when  it  was  given  him,  it 

was  conlidered  as  a  fme-cure,  without  any 

requifition  of  refidence,  which  was  never 

thought  of  or  intended  at  the  time ;  for 

that  tne  bufinefs  and  whole  government  of 

the  province  were  to  be  entirely  managed 

by  the  heutenant-governor.  Yet,  there  is 

no  doubt  but  he  would  have  gone  upon 

terms  confident  with  his  honour,  and  his 
rank  in  the  army. 

They  parted.  And  the  next  news  that  Sir 
J.  A.  received,  was,  that  lord  B.  had  kitted 
hands  for  his  government  of  Virginia.  Up¬ 
on  which  Sir  J.  who  received  this  account 
in  the  country,  by  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
came  again  to  town,  and  finding  it  to  be 
true,  he  refigned  his  two  regiments,  viz. 

the  15th,  and  the  6oth,  to  his  M _  at 

St.  James’s,  on  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  1768. 


Shor-t  Obfervations  on  thefe  Accounts. 

FROM  comparing  thefe  two  accounts 
together,  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
the  f— y  of  f— e  did  not  wilh  general  Am- 
herit  to  go  to  America,  nor  expedt  that  he 
would,  otherwife  he  would  furely  have  of¬ 
fered  him  the  fame  command  which  he  be- 
lore  had  there,  and  in  which  ftation  it  was 

that 
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th at  he  had  rendered  his  country  thofe  fer- 
vices  the  minifter  pretended  to  be  fo  fenfible 
of.  But  his  friend  and  brother  k—fman , 
being  a  little  embaraffed  by  his  connections 
with  the  W - y  company,  and  having 


with  the  W 


been  dilappointed  in  getting  a  patent,  by 
which  he  might  have  transferred  the  lofs 
upon  ignorant  purchafers  of  fhares,  he 
thought,  by  giving  Sir  Jeffery  a  penfion  of 
I5°°  guineas,  to  accommodate  his  friend 
with  an  income  of  near  4000,  and  a  con¬ 
venient  abfence  from  this  country.  He  ima¬ 
gined  the  general  would  have  readily  made 
the  exchange,  having  found  his  fervices  fo 
long  flighted,  and  no  attention  paid  him 
by  any  minifter  fince  his  arrival  in  England  : 
and  now,  that  his  former  patron,  the  great 

duke  of  C - d  was  dead,  and  1 —  C - m 

became  incapable,  he  had  nothing  to  ex- 


7 0  the  Earl  of  H - h. 


My  Lord, 


HE  honourable  lead  you  have  taken  in 


1  the  affairs  of  America,  hath  drawn 
upon  you  the  whole  attention  of  the  public. 
You  declared  yourfelf  the  lingle  minifter  for 
that  country,  and  it  was  very  proper  you  fhould 
convince  the  world  you  were  fo,  by  marking 
your  outfet  with  a  Coup  d' eclat.  The  difmilfion 
of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherfl  has  given  a  perfeCtefta- 


blifhment 
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blifWnt  to  your  authority,  and  I  prefume  you 

J.j  '10t  think  «  neceffary  or  ufeful  to  ha¬ 
zard  ftrokes  of  this  fort  hereafter.  It  will 
be  advifeable  at  lead;  to  wait  until  this  affair 
is  forgotten,  and  if  you  continue  in  office 
till  that  happens,  you  will  furely  be  long  e- 
nough  a  minifter  to  fatisfy  your  ambition. 

1  he  world  attributes  to  your  lordfhip  the 
entire  honour  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft’s  dif- 
nuffion,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  perfon  in 
the  cabinet,  who  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  a 
wifh  or  motive  to  give  fuch  advice  to  the 
(-~n-  The  duke  of  Grafton  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor  were  once  lord  Chatham’s  friends. 
However  their  views  may  now  be  altered, 
they  mull  know  it  would’  difgrace  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  offer  an  unprovoked 
outrage  to  a  man,  whofe  condud:  and  execu¬ 
tion  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  na¬ 
tron’s  glory.  P 

The  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  friends  have 
uniformly  held  forth  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  as 

the  fir  ft  military  man  in  this  country  ; _ they 

have  quoted  him  on  all  occafions,  when  mi¬ 
litary  knowledge  was  in  queftion,  and  even 
been  lavifh  in  his  praife.  Befides  they  open¬ 
ly  difclaim  any  fhare  in  this  meafure,  and  thev 
are  believed.  7 

The  earl  of  Shelburne  ufualiy  finds  him- 
felf  in  oppofition,  therefore  is  not  too  often 
confulted.  In  this  inftance,  he  certainly  did 
not  concur  with  the  majority.  He  ftili  is  or 
pretends  to  be  attached  to  lord  Chatham, 

and 
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and  I  fancy  he  is'hot  yet  fo  cordially  reconci¬ 
led  to  the  lofs  of  the  American  department, 
as  to  dishonour  himfelf  merely  to  oblige  your 
lordlhip.  & 

You  will  not  venture  to  infinuate  that  Sir 

Jeffery  Amherft  was  admiffed  by  the  advice 
of  lord  Granby  or  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  Mi¬ 
litary  men  have  a  fenfe  of  honour,  which 
your  lordlhip  has  no  notion  of.  They  feel 
for  a  gallant  officer  who  had  his  full  ihare  in 
the  toils  and  honour,  and  had  fome  rio-ht  to 
a  ffiare  in  the  profits  of  the  war.  They  feel 
for  the  army  and  the  navy.  Lord  Granby 
himfelf  has  fome  emoluments  befides  his 
power,  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke  has  his  pen- 
lion.  Nobly  earned  I  confefs,  but  not  bet¬ 
ter  deferved  than  by  the  labours,  which  con¬ 
quered  America  in  America.  Befides,  my 
lord,  the  commander  in  chief  is  the  patron 
of  the  army.  It  was  a  common  caufe,  which 
he  could  not  defert  without  infamy  and 
reproach.  Lord  Granby  is  not  a  man  to 
take  his  tone  from  any  minifter.  Where  his 
honour  is  concerned,  he  fcorns  to  adopt  an 
humble  minifterial  language  ;  he  never  would 
fay  that  indeed  Sir  Jeffery  Amherjl  was  ra¬ 
ther  unr eafonable — that  'his  terms  were  exorbi¬ 
tant,  that  he  had  fiill  two  regiments  lejt ;  and 
might  well  be  contented : — This  is  a  language  it 
is  impoffible  he  fhould  hold,  while  he  him¬ 
felf  is  mafter  general  of  the  ordnance,  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  blues,  and  commander  in  chief, 
with  a  whole  family  upon  the  fiaff.  He 

knows 
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knows  the  value,  and  could  not  but  be  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  lofs  of  thofe  honourable  rewards, 
which  his  diftinguifhed  capacity,  his  care  of 
the  public  money,  and  his  able  conduct  in 
Germany  had  juftly  entitled  him  to. 

I  think  I  have  now  named  all  the  cabinet 
but  the  earl  of  Chatham.  His  infirmities 
have  forced  him  into  retirement,  where  I 
preiume  he  is  ready  to  fuffer,  with  a  fullen 
fubmiffion,  every  infult  and  difgrace  that  can 
be  heaped  upon  a  miferable,  decrepid,  worn 
out  old  man.  But  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould 
be  fo  far  aCtive  in  his  own  difhonour,  as  to 
advife  the  taking  away  an  employment, 
given  as  a  reward  for  the  firfi:  military  fuc- 
cels,  that  diftinguifhed  his  entrance  into  ad- 
miniftration.  He  is  indeed  a  compound  of 
contradictions,  but  his  letter  to  Sir  Jef.  Am- 
herft  ftands  upon  record,  and  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away.  You  know  my  lord,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  therein  allured  Sir  Jeffery  Amber!!,  that 
the  government  of  Virginia  was  given  him 
merely  as  a  reward,  and  folemnly  pledged 
the  r — 1  faith  that  his  refidence  Ihould  ne¬ 
ver  be  required.  Loft  as  he  is,  he  would 
not  dare  to  contradict  this  letter.  If  he 
did,  it  would  be  fomething  more  than  mad- 
nefs.  The  diforder  mull  have  quitted  his 
head,  and  fixed  itfelf  in  his  heart. 

The  bufinefs  is  now  reduced  to  a  point,  ei¬ 
ther  your  lordlhip  advifed  this  meafure.  or 
it  happened  by  accident.  You  mult  fuller 
the  whole  reproach,  for  you  are  entitled  to 

all 
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all  the  honour  of  it.  What  then  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  fad  ?  one  of  your  cringing,  bow¬ 
ing,  fawning,  fword  bearing  brother  cour¬ 
tiers  *  ruins  himfelf  by  an  enterprise,  + 
which  would  have  ruined  thoulands  if  it  bad 
fucceeded.  It  becomes  neceffary  to  fend 
him  abroad.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  and  moft  moderate  ot  men 
ergo,  i'uch  a  man  will  bear  any  thing.  His 
government  will  be  a  handfome  provihon  for 
B— -t,  and  if  he  frets— why  he  may  have 
a  penfion.  Your  enuffaries  loie  their  labour 
when  they  talk  with  fo  much  abhorrence  of 
finecures,  non-  refidence,  and  the  neceffity  of 

the  L _ ’s  fervice.  You  are  confcious  my 

lord,  that  thefe  are  pompous  words  without 
a  fhadow  of  meaning.  The  whole  nation  is 
convinced  that  the  fad  is  fuch  as  I  have  da¬ 
ted  it.  But  to  make  it  a  little  plainer,  I 
/hall  afk  your  lordfhip  a  few  queftions,  to 
which  the  public  will  exped,  and  your  re¬ 
putation,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  it,  de¬ 
mands,  that  you  ftiould  give  an  immediate 

and  ftrid  anfwer.  .  . 

i.  When  the  government  of  Virginia  was 

offered  to  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft,  did  he  not 
reply,  that  his  military  employment  took  up 
all  his  time,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  of 
the  government  if  refidence  were  expected. 

2^  Did  not  Mr.  Pitt,  then  fecretary  of 
ffate,  affure  him  in  the  k— ’s  name,  that  it 


Lord  B — — t. 
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was  meant  only  as  a  mark  of  his  maiedy’s 

favour,  and  that  the  refidence  would  never  be 
expeded. 

3.  Has  theie  been  any  further  mark  of 
favour  conferred  upon  this  gentleman,  for  all 
thofe  important  fervices,  which  iucceeded 
tile  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton, 

But  now  for  quedions  of  a  later  date. 

1.  Was  not  lord  Botetourt’s  appointment 

ablolutely  fixed  on  or.  before  Sunday  the  *ift 
of  July  ?  ^ 

2.  Had  Sir  Jeffery  Amherd  the  lead:  inti¬ 

mation  of  the  meafure  before  Thurfday  the 
4th  of  Augud.  ^ 

3.  Was  it  not  mentioned  to  him  in  P-ene- 
lai  teims,  as  a  meature  merely  in  contemola- 
tion,  without  the  mod  didant  hint  that 
lord  Botetourt,  or  any  other  perfon  was  ac¬ 
tually  in  pcffeffion  of  his  government  ? 

4*  Did  not  lord  Botetourt  kifs  hands  the 
next  day,  that  is  on  Friday  the  5th  of  Au- 
gud  ? 

5.  Did  you  not  dare  to  tell  your  f— n  that 
Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  was  perfectly  fatisfied, 
when  you  knew  your  treatment  of  him  was 
iuch  as  the  viled  peafant  could  not  have  fub- 
jnitted  to  without  relentment  ? 

Finally,  my  lord,  is  it  not  a  fad,  that  Sir  Jef¬ 
fery  Amherd  having  been  called  upon  fome 
time  ago  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  meafure  of 
the  highed  importance  in  America,  gave  it 
directly  againd  a  favourite  fcheme  of  your 
iorddiip ;  and  is  not  this  the  real  caufe  of 
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your  antipathy  again!!  him  ?  Your  heart  tells 
you  that  it  is. 

Now,  my  lord,  you  have  voluntary  em¬ 
barked  in  a  molt  odious,  perhaps  it  may 
prove  to  you  a  moll  dangerous  buiinels. 
Your  Pylades  will  fneak  away  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  5  but  you  mull:  Hand  the  brunt  of  it 
here.  For  the  quellions  which  I  have  pro- 
pofed  to  you,  I  mull  tell  you  plainly,  that 

they  mud,  andjhall  be  anfwered. 

You  may  afredt  to  take  110  notice  of  tlcm9 
perhaps,  and  tell  us  you  treat  them  with  ti.e 
contempt  they  deferve .  Such  an  expedient  may 
be  wife  and  fpirited  enough  when  applied  to 
a  declaration  of  rebellion  on  the  part  cl  the 
colonies,  and  God  knows  it  has  lucceeded 
admirably.  But  it  fhall  not  avail  you  heie. 

Num  negare  audes  ?  Quid  taces  ?  Convincamji 
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LUCIUS. 


Anpwer. 

I  SHALL  not  pretendto  enter  into  the  me- 

fits  of  Sir  J - y  A - ’s  difiniflion 

from  his  government  of  V - a.  Eveiy 

body  knows  he  deferves  a  great  deal  oi  the 
public  :  And  if  what  1  have  heard  be  true, 

even  the  prefent  A - n  do  not  refufe  it 

him.  But  there  are  a  number  of  bufy  incen¬ 
diaries,  who  ufe  every  means  to  poilon  the 
minds  of  the  good  people  ot  England,  and 
to  abufe  thofe  in  power  whoever  they  are. 
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fhefe  neither  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  nor  do  they  fail  to  {hew  the  moft 
dilagreeable  view  of  every  adtion  in  the  mi- 
niftry.  An  impudent  varlet  Y.  Z.  in  this 
day’s  paper,  talks  of  forty  or  fifty  lives  loft 
in  St.  George’s  fields.  When  was  it  ?  O- 
thers  have  heaped  together  a  parcel  of  ill- 
natured  lies,  and  given  it  the  name  of  an 
account  of  the  difmiflion  of  Sir  J — y  A — t. 

The  particulars  of  Sir  J— - y  A - ’s 

difmiflion,  I  am  told  are  as  follows  :  For 
very  urgent  reafons  it  had  been  determined 
the  governor  general  of  every  province  in 
America  fhould  refide.  Upon  which  lord 
H - wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  J - y,  acquaint¬ 

ing  him  of  this  refolution.  After  making 
very  honourable  mention  of  his  fervice  in 
America,  how  much  his  country  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  him  for  that  adtivity,  fleadinefs  and 
courage,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
the  commander,  and  which  from  his  exam¬ 
ple  diffufed  itfelf  through  the  whole  army,  by 
which  means  the  Britifh  arms  were  crowned 
with  iuccefs,  and  the  war  fo  happily  conclu¬ 
ded  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  he  mention¬ 
ed  the  very  high  opinion  his  M - y  had  of 

him  both  as  a  man  and  a  foldier,  and  how 
much  it  would  be  to  his  fatisfadlion,  was  it 

fuitable  to  Sir  J - -y’s  inclinations  and  cir- 

cumAances,  to  go  to  Virginia  and  take  upon 
him  the  fupreme  command  in  that  province  : 
But  if  it  was  not  convenient,  he  might  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  that  his  M - y  would  take  the 

earlieit 
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earlieft  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  his 
merits,  by  making  him  a  recompence  equi¬ 
valent  at  lead:  to  the  lofs  of  his  government. 

This  letter  was  fcarce  finifhed  when  Sir 

j _ y  A - 1  called  at  lord  H - h’s  on 

fome  other  bufinefs.  His  lordfhip  took  that 
opportunity  to  explain  the  intentions  of  ad- 
miniftration  by  fuch  a  meafure,  gave  him  the 
letter,  and  Sir  J - y  feemed  to  be  convin¬ 

ced  of  the  neceffity  of  the  arrangement,  ac- 
quiefced  in  the  propolals  made  to  him,  and 
went  away  to  all  appearance  well  fatisfied. 

If  it  was  the  firft  day  or  not,  I  know  not, 
but  Sir  J — — y  very  foon  after  this  demand¬ 
ed  an  audience  of  his  M - y>  and  refigned 

the  command  of  his  regiments. 

This  not  being  accepted  of,  and  the  mi- 
niftry  willing  to  keep  iuch  a  man  in  the  iei- 
vice,  and  not  wifhing  to  give  cauic  for  his 
refignation,  endeavoured  to  realon  with  him  , 
upon  which  he  (Sir  J - y  A  0  deliver¬ 

ed  or  fent  to  the  D.  of  G— -n  the  following 

articles  of  accommodation. 

] .  A  britifh  peerage  to  himfelf,  and  failing 
heirs  of  his  body,  to  defeend  to  Ins  bi other 

the  colonel.  . 

2.  A  recompence  equivalent  to  the  lois  oi 

his  government. 

3.  An  exclufive  right  of  working  the 
coal  mines  at  Louifburg  to  him  and  his  liens 
for  ever. 

4.  A  grant  of  lands  in  America  to  a  cci  tain 
extent. 

5.  And 


And  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  judged  expe¬ 
dient  to  create  American  peers,  that  he 
fhould  have  the  pre-eminence. 

The  D.  of  G — n  on  receiving  this,  begged 

to  fee  Sir  J - -y.  Who  fent  him  word,  if 

the  interview  was  intended  to  induce  him  to 
lower  his  demands,  it  was  totally  unneceffa- 
ry.  His  grace  then  went  to  him,  and  gave 
him  the  following  anfwers. 

i.  Britilh  peerages  were  generally  given  to 
fuch,  whole  opulent  fortunes  enabled  them 
to  fupport  that  high  dignity.  This  reafon  he 


3.  Reafons  political  and  commercial  for¬ 
bade  the  working  of  the  American  coal  mines 


4.  He  might  have  the  grant  of  lands  in 
America,  when,  where,  and  to  what  extent 
he  pleafed  ;  but  he  did  not  apprehend  there 
was  the  lead:  reafon  to  make  the  fifth  de¬ 


mand,  as  he  fuppofed  a  creation  of  American 
peers  would  never  take  place. 


Sir  J — y  A - t’s  regiments  are  not  given 


it  on  this. 


I  tell  it 


heard  from  what 
f.  The  difmiffion 
erving  commander 
and  there  can  be 


no  harm  in  making  the  public  acquinted  with 

it* 
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it.  The  number  of  fallboods  that  have  been 
fpread  abroad  about  this  tranfadlion  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  fend  you  this. 

I  mint  tell  you,  however,  that  my  infor¬ 
mation  is  iecond  hand  ;  but  it  may  have  this 
good  effedt,  even  if  not  true,  to  induce  thofe 
who  know  the  contrary  to  do  as  I  have  done. 
I  fhall  the1  efore  conclude  with  this  queftion  : 
Are  thefe  things  true  or  not  ? 

CLEOPHAS. 

% 

To  the  Tar  l  of  H- - h. 

My  Lord, 

the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  a  regularity 

of  accounts,  a  precision  in  point  of  fadt, 
and  a  punctual  reference  to  dates,  form  a 
ftrong  prelumption  of  integrity.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  apparent  endeavour  to  per¬ 
plex  the  order  and  Simplicity  of  fadts,  to 
confound  dates,  and  wander  from  the  main 
queftion,  arefhrewd  Signs  of  a  rotten  caufe  and 
of  a  guilty  confcience.  Let  the  public  de¬ 
termine  between  your  lordfhip  and  me.  You 
have  forfeited  all  title  to  refpedt  ;  but  I  Shall 
treat  you  with  tendernefs  and  mercy,  as  I 
would  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  juftice. 

In  your  letter  Signed  Cleophas  you  are 
pleafed  to  afiume  the  character  of  a  perfon 
half  informed.  We  underftand  the  ufe  of 
this  expedient.  You  avail  yourfelf  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  faid  for  you  by  a  third  per¬ 
fon,  without  being  obliged  to  abide  by  the 

apology. 
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apology,  if  it  fhould  fail  you.  My  lord,  this 
is  a  paltry  art,  unworthy  of  your  ftation,  un¬ 
worthy  of  every  thing  but  the  caufe  you 
have  undertaken  to  defend.  While  you  pur- 
fue  thefe  artifices,  it  is  impoffible  to  know 
on  what  principles  you  really  reft  your  de¬ 
fence.  But  you  may  fhift  your  ground  as 
often  as  you  pleale  ;  you  fhall  gain  no  ad¬ 
vantage  by  it.  Your  lordlhip,  under,  the 
character  of  Cleophas,  is  exactly  acquainted 
with  particulars,  which  could  only  be  known 
to  a  few  perfons,  while  you  totally  forget  a 
feries  of  fadts  known  to  thoufands.  You  can 
repeat  every  article  of  your  own  lettter  to  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherft,  though  your  own  memory 
be  too  weak  to  recolledt  on  what  day  lord 
Botetourt’s  appointment  was  fixed,  on  what 
day  he  kiffed  hands,  and  on  what  day  the 
delign  was  opened  to  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft. 
Thefe,  it  feems  are  circumftances  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  I  believe  they 
are  fuch  as  you  would  willingly  forget.  I  am 
glad  to  find  however,  that  the  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  s  merit  and 
fervices  could  not  be  more  full  and  formal 
than  as  it  is  ftated  in  your  letter  to  him. 
Upon  that  point  then  we  are  agreed. 

You  fay  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft,  at  your  firft 
converfation,  feemed  fatisfied.  My  iord,  I 
mu  ft  tell  you,  that  when  a  fecretary  of  ftate 
affures  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  meafure  is  neceffarv  tor  the  king  s  lei  vice, 

he  is  too  good  a  fubjeft  to  let  his  private  in- 

terctt 
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tereft  in  oppofition  to  the  public  welfare* 
But  did  you  tell  him  that  his  government 
Was  given  away  four  days  before  ?  Did  you 
not  fpeak  of  it  as  a  meafure  in  futurum , 
which  was  not  to  take  place  till  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  fatisfied  ?  in  ihort,  did  you  tell  him 
that  lord  Botetout  was  to  kifs  hands  next 
morning  ?  Anfwer  thefe  queftions  like  a  man, 
and  a  gentleman. 

When  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  found  that  all 
this  pretended  neceffity  of  the  k — ’s  fervice 
ended,  in  a  provifion  for  a  ruined  courtier, 
he  felt  the  indignation  of  a  man  who  has 
received  an  affront ,  not  an  injury .  Your 
emiffaries  fcffedt  to  fay,  that  he  was  defired 
to  repair  to  his  government,  and  upon  his 
refufal  was  difmiffed.  This  you  know  was 
not  the  fadt,  fo  that  every  reafoning  built 
upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  You  never  did 
nor  could  propofe  to  him,  to  return  to  Ame¬ 
rica  in  a  rank  fubordinate  to  general  Gage. 
It  never  was  a  queftion  ;  and  indeed  how 
fhould  it,  when  his  government  was  given 
away  on  the  31ft  of  July,  and  he  had  not 
the  mod  didant  intimation  that  fuch  a  mea¬ 
fure  was  thought  of,  until  Thurfday  the 
4th  of  Auguft.  Mark  thefe  dates,  my 
Lord,  for  you  fhall  not  efcape  me. 

After  the  affront  had  been  fixed  upon  him 
in  the  groffed  manner,  he  was  defired  to 
confider  what  fatisfadtion  he  would  accept 
of.  He  then  fent  to  the  duke  of  Grafton 

the  demands,  which  you  have  dated  to  the 

*H  public. 
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public.  Thefe,  and  the  anfwers  to  them. 

.  a  now  be  confidered.  The  word  demand 
Js  peremptory  and  unfit  to  be  made  ufe  of 

a  Jubje<a  in  a  requeft  to  the  crown.  It 
was  not  made  ufe  of  by  Sir  J.  A.  though, 

for  the  matter  of  it,  I  affert  without  fcruple, 

.  *n at  a  man  of  diftinguifned  public  merit, 

wno  has  been  fignally  infulted,  is  not  in  the 

cale  ot  a  f  jpphant,  but  has  a  right  to  a  lignal 
reparation.  a 

,  T?9  d“ke  of  9: — ™n’s  idea  °f  the  proper 

o  jedt  of  a  Britifh  peerage  differs  very 
materially  from  mine.  His  Grace  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  bufinefs,  looks  for  nothing  but 
an  opulent  fortune;  meaning,  I  prefume  the 
foi  tune  which  can  purchafe,  as  well  as  main- 
am  a  title.  We  underlland  his  grace,  and 
know  who  dictated  that  article.  He  has 
nee  j  area  the  terms  on  which  jews,  game- 
^teis,  pedlars  and  contractors  (if  they  have 

“frrP to  take  the  hint- ma^ nTe  with- 

ut  difficulty  into  Bntifh  peers.  There  was 

me  ,ndeed>  though  not  within  his  Grace’s 
memoiy,  when  titles  were  the  reward  of 
pubuc.  virtue,  ana  when  the  crown  did  not 

revJnule  111  emP]°y ed  in  contributing 
to  fupport  the  honours  it  had  beftowed.  It 

'h  ^  h.1!’  ^9CS  S  famiJy  derivc  their  wealth 
and  greatnefs  from  a  different  origin  —from 

a  fyitem  which,  he  it  fee  ms  is  9  V  ] 
fn  r  -T  *L  ltems>  is  determined 

be  com  m '  f,  H,S.  ^C0ffeffio”  «  frank,  and  well 

lead  r  j*  6  £“noou.r  o1'_  a  young  man,  at 
r*  1  dare  that  if  either  ins  grace  or 

your 
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your  lordfhip  had  had  the  command  of  a 
feven  years  war  in  America,  you  would  have 
taken  care  that  poverty,  however  honoura¬ 
ble,  fhould  not  have  been  an  objection  to 


your  advancement; - you  would  not  have 

flood  in  the  predicament  of  Sir  Jeffery  Am- 
herft,  who  is  refuted  a  title  of  honour  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  create  a  fortune  equal  to  ir, 
at  the  expence  of  the  public. 

For  the  matter  of  a  recompenfe  equivalent 
to  his  government,  he  repeatedly  told  your 
lordfhip  that  the  name  of  penfion  was  grat¬ 
ing  to  his  ears  ;  and  that  he  would  accept  of 
no  revenue  that  was  not  at  the  fame  time 
honorary.  Your  lordfhip  does  not  know 
the  difference,  but  men  of  honour  feel  it. 

If  reafons  political  and  commercial  forbid 
working  the  coal-mines  in  America,  that  I 
allow,  is  an  anfwer  ad  homincm .  It  may  be 
a  true  one  ;  y^et  I  do  not  riefpair  of  feeing 
thefe  very  mines  hereafter  granted  to  fupport 
the  chaftity  of  a  minifter’s  whore,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  a  pimp,  or  the  uncorrupted  blood 
of  a  baftard. 

His  grace  is  wonderfully  bountiful  in  the 
article  of  lands,  I  doubt  not  he  would,  with 
all  his  heart,  give  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  the 
fee  Ample  of  every  acre  from  the  MiAiAppi 
to  California.  But  we  (hall  be  the  lefs  fur- 
prized  at  his  generoAty,  when  wc  confider 
that  every  private  foldier,  who  lerved  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  in  America,  was  entitled  to  two 
hundred  acres,  and  that  not  one  man,  out 

*11  2  of 
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of  perhaps  twenty  thoufand  claimants,  has 
yet  fettled  upon  his  eftate. 

As  to  American  peerages,  if  none  are  to 
be  created,  the  requeft  falls  of  courfe.  Bat 
if  loch  a  creation  had  been  intended,  I  call 
upon  your  lordfhip  to  point  out  a  man  better 
entitled  to  precedence  upon  that  lift  than 
Sir  Jeffery  Amherft. 

our  laft  affertion  is,  that  his  regiments 
are  not  given  away.  It  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  indifference.  Yet  the  public  has  reafon 
to  believe  that  colonel  Hotham  is  now  col. 
of  the  15th  regiment,  and  that  the  com¬ 
ini  ffi  on  of  commandant  of  the  Royal 
Americans,  only  waits  until  it  ftiall  be  de¬ 
termined,  whether  general  Gage  fhall  be 
recalled  or  not. 

Permit  me  now  to  refer  your  lordfhip  to 
the  queftion  ftated  in  my  laft  letter,  and  to 
defire  you  to  anfwer  them  ftricftly.  If  you 

do  not,  the  public  will  draw  its  own  con- 
clufions. 

Your  emiffaries,  my  Lord,  have  rather 
more  zeal  than  difcretion.  One  of  them, 
who  calls  himfelf  a  confiderate  Englifhman, 
could  not  write  by  authority,  becaufe  he  is 

dis  de- 
In 

lething 
is  that 
>rought 
ders  of 
me  in 


mind 
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mind  of  the  confulfhip  which  Caligula  in¬ 
tended  for  hishorfe,  and  of  a  project,  which 
Buckhorfe  once  entertained  of  obliging  the 
learned  world  with  a  corredt  edition  of  the 

claffics.  LUCIUS. 


AS  I  have  not  the  lead;  intention  to  enter 
any  difpute  with  Lucius,  indulge  me 
but  this  once,  and  give  me  leave  to  adure 
you,  it  dial!  be  the  lad:  on  the  fubjedt  from 
me;  and  though  this  man  writes  fo  ungen- 
teelly,  that  lie  fcarce  deferves  an  anfwer, 
yet  1  could  not  help  thinking  this  much  ne- 
ceffary  in  judice  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he 
has  mod:  diamefully  attacked  in  confequcnce 
of  my  letter,  but  whofe  character  is  above 
the  reach  of  malice,  and  who  will  be  refpedt- 
ed,  when  fuch  peds  of  fociety  are  no  more. 
The  account  I  lent  you  relative  to  the  re- 

fignation  of  Sir  J- - y  A— t  I  had  heard 

publicly  talked  of  at  table,  and  in  a  coffee 
houfe ;  it  was  told  as  no  fecret ;  but  was 
faid  to  be  from  very  good  authority.  I  lent 
it  as  a  piece  of  intelligence,  without  either 
adding  or  diminfhing,  I  made  no  comment 
on  it,  as  I  intended  no  offence.  Fadts  were 
dated  as  they  were  told,  and  as  no  dates 
were  mentioned,  I  gave  none,  I  left  it  to 
the  public  to  form  opinions  as  they  pleaded  ; 

to  Sir  J — : — y  A - t’s  friends  to  contradict 

it,  if  they  thought  proper ;  and  it  has  ferved 
as  a  bone  for  curs  of  oppofition  to  fnarle  at. 

ri1 1  | 

I hougn 
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Though  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  anv 
difpute  with  this  fellow,  yet  I  cannot  help 
making  a  few  obfervations  on  his  letter 
That  the  government  of  Virginia  was  given 
away  four  days  before  the  intention  of  ad- 

ininiftration  was  mentioned  to  Sir  J _ .y 

A~ — t,  I  have  ground  to  believe  it  is  not 

,  :  Sood-  And  ^  you,  Lucius,  poffeffed 

out  one  grain  of  honefty,  and  if  you  had  no 
other  intention  but  to  communicate  ufeful 
information  to  the  public,  you  would  have 
to:d  them  fo  :  That  it  was  applied  for  even 
as  foon  as  it  was  whifoered  that  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  was  to  be  adopted,  upon  the  fuppofnion 

that  Sir  J— — y  A - 1  would  not  chufe  to 

leude  I  can  believe  :  Tnatit  was  promifed  to 
lord  Botetourt  in  cafe  he  did  not  I  can  like- 
tvife  believe  j  and  this  might  have  been  four, 
or  even  fourteen  days  for  ought  I  know  be¬ 
fore  it  was  mentioned  ;  but  pray  where  is  the 
haunin  all  this?  I  fancy  no  meafure  of  o-o- 
vernment  is  entered  into  immediately  on&its 
being  mentioned  j  it  requires  fome  time  to 
digeft.  And  when  it  was  judged  expedient, 
in  confequence  of  the  accounts  from  thatpro- 
vince,  to  lend  the  governor  general  to  refide 
m  v  irginia,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  tende- 

reft  manner  to  Sir  J- - y.  No  affront  was 

ever  intended.  Any  recompence  (if  he  did 
not  chufe  to  go)  in  the  power  of  adminiftra- 
iion,  or  in  the  gilt  of  majefty,  was  offered 
to  him.  What  more  could  he  exped  ?  'He 
had  it  in  his  option  to  go  or  not ;  and  if  he 

did 
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did  not  go,  he  was  promifed  an  equivalent 
perhaps  more.  As  foot,  as  this  meafure  was 
furmiled,  was  there  any  harm  in  lord  Bote! 
tourtsapphcation  ?  was  there  any  fault  in 
lord  H— h  s  promifing  his  intereft  for  his 

No  AnT  thl$  U  Labf°1Ute  aPP0I'ntment  ? 
No  All  the  world  knows  applications  are 

made  long  before  vacancies  happen,  and  pre¬ 
ferments  are  promifed  ;  but  every  one  ex¬ 
cept  Lucius,  can  make  a  difondion  between 
i  promife  and  abfolute  appointment.  I  dare 
.ay  there  were  applications  from  more  than 

ane  quarter  before  the  late  a - -p  died  :  and 

P  3^  it  was  promifed  before  the  event 
happened  :  but  if  the  lee  had  not  ‘  become 

'acant  the  prefent  a - p  might  have  re- 

named  at  Coventry. 

But  fpeak  out  malevolence,  fpeak  envy 
iilappointment  and  ill-nature.  What  in  the 
lanie  of  goodnefs  could  be  Sir  Jeffery  Am- 
'erlcs  objection  to  lord  Botetourt  ?  Was  it 
ecaufe  he  is  a  nobleman  ?  Becaufe  he  has 
one  to  the  chapel  at  St.  James’s,  and  has 
irried  the  fword  of  ftate  before  his  kin-  ? 
ecaufe  he  never  has  infulted  maiefty  bV 
as  always  behaved  himfelf  as  a  dutiful  and 
yal  fubjed,  and  refpedfully  to  his  foverefon  ? 
re  thefe  the  weighty  motives  for  objedin- 

’  .h,s  fuc«pon  ?  Or  is  it  foU  a  grater  crime 

e  poor  .  And  do  thefe  make  it  an  affront 
ot  an  injury  f  h  orbid  it  heaven  !  Forbid  it 
r  Jeffery  A  mherfos  better  genius!  What 
ould  you  have  had  Lucius Would  you 

have 
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have  wifhed  to  have  had  the  naming  of  Sir 
J — — y’s  fucceftbr  !  What  a  pity  you  had 
not !  1  declare  you  deferved  it !  How  could 
my  lord  H —  h  dare  to  recommend  with¬ 
out  your  permiffion  ! 

Demands ,  you  fay,  are  unfit  to  be  ufed  from 
fubjedis  requefting  of  the  crown.  Indeed, 
Lucius,  you  are  right;  but  many  fubjedis 
now-a-days  forget  that  they  are  lo  !  and  call 
them  by  what  name  you  plcafe,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  thefe  articles  of  accommodation  fent 
to  the  D.  of  G — — -n  by  Sir  j — — y  A — — t, 
or  faid  to  be  fent,  anfwer  exadlly  to  the  ideas 
I  have  of  demandsy  and  pretty  peremptory 
ones  too. 

It  is  ftrange,  Lucius,  that  you  cannot 
write  one  line  without  abufe.  Had  you 

made  your  remarks  upon  the  D.  of  G - ’s 

anfwer  to  the  fir  ft  article  without  abufing  his 
grace,  it  would  have  been  genteel  ;  but  the 
fcurrilous  language  you  ufe,  even  when  your 
arguments  are  juft,  that  proves  you  are  equally 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  and  fenfe  o 
honour.  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
commander  in  chief  ever  made  lefs  during 

a  long  war  than  Sir  J - y  A — — t  did  : 

And  I  am  very  lorry  indeed  that  want  of  for¬ 
tune,  the  confequence  of  honefty  and  inte¬ 
grity,  fhould  ever  be  affigned  as  a  reafon  to 
refufe  honours  to  thofe  who  deferve  them. 
The  honours  of  this  country,  and  its  trea¬ 
sures  to  fupport  them,  have  often  been  la- 
vifhed  on  many  who  deferved  them  lefs  than 

the 
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the  conqueror  of  America.  This  I  think 
was  the  only  exceptionable  anfwer  from  the 
D.  of  G - n.  I  hope  it  is  not  true. 

Whatever  delicate  feelings  you,  Mr.  Lu¬ 
cius,  may  have,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  finecure  places,  non-refident 
governments,  and  penfions  are  in  fa£t  the 
fame,  though  different  in  names  :  Nay,  the 
world  of  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
non-refident  governor.  The  very  word  im¬ 
plies  aneceffityof  doing  fomething  :  In  fail 
he  does  nothing;  he  therefore  is  paid  for 
what  he  does  not,  though  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
it.  In  fhort  he  is  paid  lor  negledt  of  duty; 
but  becaufe  our  language  has  not  annexed 
the  word  penfion  to  l'uch  negledd,  it  does  not 
grate  his  ears.  And,  after  all,  what  was  Sir 
J.  A — ft  but  a  penlioner  on  the  colony  of 
Virginia ;  He  did  nothing  for  it,  and  was 
paid.  Our  idea  of  a  peniion  is  a  reward 
granted  for  paft  fervices,  lo  was  his  — 
fuch  as  you  Lucius,  fuch  tools  of  oppofition, 
fuch  ftate  incendiaries,  venal  mercenary 
wretches  are  glad  to  receive  rewards  of  your 
labours  infinitely  lefs  honourable  than  either 
place  or  penfion. 

The  D.  of  G - n’s  other  anfwers  wee 

unexceptionable.  As  to  the  regiments  being 
given  away,  I  did  not  know  it,  therefore  I 

am  excufable. 

> 

And  now,  Mr.  Lucius,  I’ll  tell  you  a  fe~ 
cret.  Your  fuppofing  my  letter  to  come 
from  my  L — d  LI — h,  in  my  opinion  did 
credit  to  the  performance,  and  honour  to 

*1  me  ; 
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me;  but  in  juftice  to  him  I  mud  declare* 
that  I  am  not,  know  not,  never  faw,  nor 
never  fpoke  to  the  E.  of  H — h  in  my  life — 
but  juft,  as  formerly, 

CLEOPHAS, 

To  the  Earl  of  H - h. 

My  Lord, 

IT  is  indifferent  to  the  public,  whether 
^  the  letters  figned  Cleophas,  are  written 
by  your  lordfhip,  or  under  your  immediate 
dire&ion.  Whover  commits  this  humble 
begging  language  to  paper,  we  know  to  a 
certainty  the  perfon  by  whom  it  is  held.  We 
know  the  fuppliant  ftile  your  lordfhip  has 
condefcended  to  adopt  at  routes,  at  tea  tables, 
and  in  banker’s  {hops.  But  although  you 
have  changed  your  tone,  I  am  bound  in  ho¬ 
nour  not  to  give  you  quarter.  You  have  of¬ 
fended  heinoufly  againft  your  country,  and 
public  juftice  demands  an  example  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

I  forefaw  Cleophas  would  foon  be  difco- 
Vered.  It  feems  the  poor  gentleman  never 
faw,  nor  fpoke  to  your  lordfhip  in  his  life, 

hut  jujl  as  formerly .  The  faying  is  a  good 
one. 

You  fay  your  character  is  above  the  reach 
of  malice.  True,  my  lord,  you  have  fixed 
that  reproach  upon  your  chara&er,  to  which 
malice  can  add  nothing.  You  fay  it  will  be 
refpeefted  when  fuch  pefts  of  fociety  as  I  am, 
are  no  more.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
very  little  refpefted  at prefent,  and  I  believe  I 

may 
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may  unluckily  have  been  the  (poil  of  good 
company  >  but  1  douot  whether  my  death, 
or  even  your  own,  will  reltore  you  to  your 
good  fame.  Your  peace  ot  mind  is  gone  for 

ever. 

After  the  particulars  quoted  by  Cleopnas, 
it  looks  like  trifling  with  the  public,  to  con- 
dels  that  his  accounts  were  collected  in  a 
coffee  houfe,  and  that  he  will  neither  anfwer 
for  fails  nor  be  direiled  by  dates.  Thefe  are 
evafions  which  I  lcorn  to  imitate.  My  au¬ 
thority  is  indifputable  ; — I  have  Hated  fails 
with  p reci lion,  and  marked  the  dates  by 
which  I  lhall  invariably  abide,  yet  Cleophas 
(alias  your  lordfh'.p,)  lays  he  has  good  ground 
to  believe  that  the  government  was  not  given 
away  four  days  before  Sir  J.  A.  was  apprifed 
of  it  j— he  believes  indeed  that  it  was  previ- 
o uily  applied  for,  and  that  lord  Botetourt  had 
a  conditional  promife  of  it.  Thefe,  it  feems 
are  the  articles  of  his  creed  ;  but,  as  they  are 
not  points  of  religious  faith,  to  which  there 
mfoht  be  fome  merit  in  facrificing  our  un¬ 
demanding,  1  prefume  the  public  is  not  o- 
bli«ed  to  conform  to  them.  My  quelbons 
were  put  ftriilly  to  points  of  fail  and  time, 
and  have  not  yet  been  anfwered.  Places,  1 
doubt  not,  are  often  applied  for  and  promi- 
l'ed  before  they  are  vacant ;  but  I  did.  not 
expeil  to  hear  fo  indecent  a  cafe  luppoled  and 
urued  by  a  man  in  your  lordflnp’s  llation,  as 

that  the  fee  of  Canterbury  was  promifed  to 

-*j  2  another. 
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another,  before  the  death  of  a  late  pious  and 
truly  reverend  incumbent. 

You  fay  that  government  was  ready  to 
make  Sir  J.  A.  any  recompence  :  yet,  ex- 
cep  ting  a  grant  ot  land  in  awildernels.  eve- 

requefls  were  flatly  denied. 

You  a&  if  there  as  any  harm  in  this 
cr  any  fault  in  that.— What  is  this  but  cry¬ 
ing  peccavi,  in  the  very  language  of  mifery 
and  defpair  ?  It  neither  fuits  the  fpirit,  which 
can  do  no  wrong  with  fiimnefs,  nor  that  pu¬ 
rity  of  innocence,  which  isconfcious  of  ha¬ 
ving  done  right.  If  the  neceffity  of  fending 
over  a  governor  to  Virginia  had  really  exift- 
cd,  and  if  your  lordlhip  had  thought  proper 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  dating  that 
neceffity  to  Sir  J.  A. — If  you  had  previouf- 
)  appnkdhim  of  the  defign  of  giving  him 
a  fucceffor,  and  if,  in  conformity  to  fuch 
declaration,  a  man  of  bufinefs,  of  judgment, 
or  activity,  had  been  fixed,  you  furely  would 

r°  a  aVe  t0°  §reat  an  attention  to  Sir 
J.  A.  and  you  would  have  prevented  every 
poffibie  appearance  of  an  intention  to  affront 
him.  As  to  the  pecuniary  injury,  I  will  ven- 
to  fay,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who 
woulu  have  been  more  eafily  fatished  in  that 
refpedt  than  Sir  J.  A. — Compare  this  fuppofi- 
Tion  with  your  real  proceedings  towards  him, 

and  though  you  cannot  bluffi,  I  am  fure  you 
will  be  filent. 

Your  queftion  in  favour  of  lord  Botetourt 
amounts  to  nothing.  It  is  not  that  he  is  a 
nad  man,  or  an  undutiful  fubjed.  But  he  is 

a  trifling 
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a  trifling  chara&er  and  ruined  in  his  for¬ 
tunes.  Poverty  of  itfelf  is  certainly  not  a 
crime.  Yet  the  prodigality,  which  fquanders 
a  fair  eflate,  is  in  the  fir  ft  inftance  diihonour- 
able  ; — in  the  next  it  leads  to  every  fpecies  of 
meannels  and  dependance,  and,  when  it  aims 
at  a  recovery  at  the  expence  of  better  men, 
becomes  highly  criminal.  Will  your  lord- 
fhip,  can  you,  with  a  fteady  countenance, 
affirm  that  it  was  the  necejjity  of  the  ftate, 
and  not  his  own,  which  fent  him  to  Virginia  ? 

Your  lordffiip  may  give  what  name  you 
think  proper  to  the  requefls  propofed  by  Sir 
J.  A.  He  was  dehred  to  fpecify  them  to  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  and  they  were  refufed.  It 
is  true,  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  idea 
of  a  bare  equivalent  for  the  pecuniary  value 
of  his  government.  A  generous  mind,  of¬ 
fended  by  an  infult  equally  fignal  and  un¬ 
provoked,  looks  back  to  fervices  long  neg¬ 
lected,  and  with  juftice  unites  the  claim  ari- 
fing  from  thofe  fervices  to  the  infult,  which 
of  right  demands  a  fignal  reparation. 

As  you  feem,  in  the  duke  of  Grafton’s  an- 
fwer  to  the  firft  article,  to  feel  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  your  weaknefs,  I  fhall  not  prels  you 
further  upon  it. 

The  penfions  given  by  the  crown  have  been 
fo  fcandaloufly  proftituted,  that  a  man  of  any 
nicety  might  well  be  forgiven,  if  he  wifhed 
not  to  have  the  title  of  penfioner  added  to 
his  name.  But  I  fhall  not  defeend  to  a  dilpute 
about  words.  1  fpeak  to  things.  If,  inftead 
of  the  government  of  Virginia,  his  late  Ma- 

jefty. 
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jelly,  on  the  furrender  of  Louilburgh,  had 
thought  proper  to  give  Sir  J.  A.  a  penfion, 
and  if  this  had  been  the  declared  motive  of 
giving  it,  he  might  have  accepted  it  without 
fcruple,  and  held  it  with  honour.  Inftances 
of  pennons  fo  beftowed  are  not  very  frequent. 
Sir  Ed  ward  Hawke’s  is  one.  How  widely 
different  is  the  cafe  in  queftion  ?  I  will  not 
pretend  to  dojuftice  to  this  good  man's  deli¬ 
cacy  and  fenle  of  honour ;  but  I  can  eafily 
conceive  how  a  man  of  common  fpirit  muft 
be  aftedted,  when  a  place  which  he  poffefied 
on  the  moft  honourable  terms,  is  taken  from 
him,  without  even  the  decency  due  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman;— - when  he  fees  it  given  to  a  needy 

court  dependant,  and  when  the  only  repara¬ 
tion  offered  him,  is  to  enroll  him  in  the  lift 
of  penfioners,  among  whom  an  honeft  man 
would  blufh  to  fee  his  name.  If  you  had 
not  been  in  fuch  hafte  to  corredt  the  blunders 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  adminiftration,  I  think  your  in- 
ffgnificant  friend  might  have  appeared  in  that 
lift  without  any  difgrace  to  himfelf,  and  his 
diftrefles  might  have  done  credit  to  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  your  lordfhip’s  recommendation. 

\  ou  did  not  know  the  15th  regintent  was 
given  to  col.  Hotham. — Yet  your  affertion 
was  diredh  For  fhame,  my  lord,  have  done 
with  thefe  evafions.  Poor  P — n — 1  hangs 
his  head  in  perfedt  modefty,  and  even  your 
fidus  Achates ,  your  unfortunate  13 — ng — n 
difowns  you. 

I  fhallconclude withhintingtoyou  (in  away 
which  you  alone  will  underftand)  that  there 
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is  a  part  of  my  behaviour,  for  which  you 
owe  me  feme  acknowledgment.  I  know  the 
oftenfible  defence  given  to  the  public  differs 
widely  from  the  real  one  intruded  privately 
to  your  friends.  You  are  fenlible  that  the 
moft  diflant  infinuation  of  what  that  defence 
is  would  ruin  you  at  once.  But  I  am  a  man 
of  honour,  and  will  neither  take  advantage 
of  your  imprudency,  nor  oi  the  difficulty  of 
your  fituation. 

LUCIUS. 

Plerifque  moris  eft,  prclato  rerum  or  dine ,  in 
ahquem  Icetum  atque  pldufibilem  locum  quam 
maxi  me  poffint  abiliter  excurrere . 

Qu  1  n  t  1  l  1  A  n . 

T 0  the  Earl  cj  H- - h. 

My  Lord, 

TL  J  OUR  change  of  title  makes  no  altera- 
\  tion  in  the  merits  of  your  caufe.  You 
argued  as  well,  and  were  full  as  honeft  a 
man,  under  the  character  of  Cleophas  as 
you  are  under  that  of  Scrutator.  The  talk 
of  following  falfehood  through  a  lybrinth  of 
nonfenfe  is,  1  confefs,  much  heavier  than  I 
expected.  You  have  a  way  with  you,  my 
lord,  that  blunts  the  edge  of  attention,  and 
fets  all  argument  at  defiance.  But  1  hold 
myfelf  engaged  to  the  public,  whole  caufe 
is  united  to  that  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft.  I  he 
people  of  this  country  feel  as  they  ought  to 
do  the  treatment  of  a  man  who  nas  lerved 

them  well  5  the  time  may  come,  my  lord, 

when 


officers  without  affigning  a  caufe. — Not  quite 
indilputable,  my  lord  ;  for  I  have  heard  of 
add  relies  from  parliament,  to  know  who  ad- 
vifed  the  difrniffion  of  particular  officers.  I 
have  heard  of  impeachments  attending  the 
wanton  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  and  you 
perhaps  may  live  to  hear  of  them  likewife. 

Another  flilerfinn  nf  fKp  u _ 
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without  any  injury  to  their  characters,  pre- 
ferve  the  faith  and  integrity  of  their  office. 
But  whatever  latitude  they  claim  ioi  them- 
Selves  the  honour  of  a  -  ought  to  be  fa- 
cred,  even  to  his  fucceffor.  The  proporti¬ 
on  that  miniftcrs  are  not  bound  by  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  their  predeceffors,  if  taken 
in,  5c  falfe  There  is  no  breach  ot 

Sic  faith,  which  may  not  be  jollified  on 
?“  h  a  principle.  Treaties  at  this  rate  may 
be  violated  without  national  dithonour,  and 
the  moft  folenrn  alTertions  from  the ^throne, 
contradicted  without  referve.  *  ou  torget 
you  are  mixing  the  permanent  dignity 

of  the  crown,  with  the  flu«ua.,ng  views  and 

interefts  of  its  fervants.  \  et  1  th?‘ 
allow  you  more,  my  lord,  than  1  believe  you 
,ci;  1  lhall  admit,  without  hefitatron, 
'Cu  the  promife  made  to  Sir  J.  A  could  not 
beib  absolute,  as  no,  to  he  tevokab  e  tn  a  cafe 
of  urgent  neceffity.  If  fuch  a  cafe  had  been 

dated  and  demonftrated  to  Sir  J.  A.  1 
itated,  ami  foliated.  He 

would  not  nave  uaiu  1  ~r  rheerful- 

1  i  have  o-one  himfelr,  or  cneeriui 

would  either  nave  b  maieftv  s 

1V  reftaned  his  government  to  his  majut) 

h bo  ii  The  quetlion  turns  then  upon  the 

Ke  of  that  neceffity.  Make  it  evident  to 

the-  public,  aud  1  flrall  then  only  complain 

that  you  have  done  a  right  tiling 

n-  -he  holf  much  \*e 

iifue  of  this  quetlion  depends  upon  loid 

tetourfs  character,  tor  tl  P  K  which 

eafily  be  perfuaded,  t  ^  J  did 
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did  not  rife  above  the  level  of  lord  Bote¬ 
tourt  s  ab, l,tIeS,  could  be  difficult,  urvem  or 
important.  SC111  °i 

You  lay  the  fads  on  which  you  reafon 

are  umv^rjally  admitted. - A  Jotu  dY 

zhtch'  <w  if, 

t>  lllto  Wild  declamations,  you  had  found 

we7oddhavet0iotneVd 

term^ned)0inp  W°ldd  ^on§ ^nc^ha ve^en^de5- 

/•  ^as  not  Jord  Botetourt  abfoluielv  an 
pointed  on  the  31ft  of  July  ?  y  P" 

T  a  Yf  11  ,mentioned  in  any  fhape  to  Sir 
J.  A.  before  the  4th  of  Auguft  ?  P 

3-.  Was  it  not  then  mentioned  as  a  irea 
fure  in  contemplation  only  ? 

nwrninf  "h’t'h  :‘T 1  kifs  ha"*  next 

j  Std“o;  sr  rr,‘AYhe'J'hinftMt? 

men  o  “deTvouYto  °f  3 

thdb  remain  unanfwered  h  qjdhons  as 

LUCIUS. 

To  the  Earl  of  H _ 

__My  Lord, 

i  headRfba  ^  T  (Urfr  flSn  of  a  weak 

Abate  adhV.n  •  °  3 Jv*  jd  dePravity  of  heart. 

£  adl0n  JS  a  difordcr  of  the  mind,  and 

next 
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next  to  the  folly  of  doing  it,  is  the  folly  that  de¬ 
fends  it.  Had  the  letter  figned  Lucius  never  been 
anfwered,  you  would  not  have  fo  fhamefully  be- 
:rayed  the  weaknefs  of  your  caufe,  and  your  filence 
night  have  been  interpreted  into  a  confcioufnefs  of 
nnocence.  The  queftion  is  now  exhaufted,  for  the 
public  is  convinced,,  How  well  or  ill  we  have  ar¬ 
gued  is  of  infinitely  lefs  importance  than  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  fafts.  Yet  even  fads,  tho’  feparately  true, 
will  prove  nothing,  if  the  order  in  which  they  hap¬ 
pened,  be  confounded.  Take  it  finally,  my  lord,  and 
lifprove  it  if  you  can.  Lord  Botetourt’s  appoint¬ 
ment  was  fixed  on  or  before  funday.  You  called 
at  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft’s  on  the  Wednefday  follow¬ 
ing.  He  was  not  in  town,  but  you  law  him 
next  day  ( ThurJ'day ).  Youthen  told  him  that  fuch 
a  meafure  was  in  contemplation  •,  but  far  from  na¬ 
ming  his  fucceffor  you  did  not  tell  him  that  his  fuc- 
:effor  was  appointed.  Yet  lord  Botetourt  killed  hands 
the  next  morning  (Friday),  and  the  fir  ft  notice  Sir 
J.  A.  received  of  his  lordihip’s  appointment  was  by 
in  exprefs  fent  to  him  that  evening  by  his  brother. 

That  you  are  a  civil,  polite  perfon  is  true.  Few 
men  underftand  the  little  morals  better,  or  obferve 
:he  great  ones  lefs  than  your  lordfhip.  You  can  bow 
and  fmile  in  an  honeft  man’s  face,  while  you  pick 
bis  pocket.  Thefe  are  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in 
which  your  education  has  not  been  negle&ed.  In 
my  other  fchool  you  might  have  learned,  that  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  Integrity  are  worth  them  all.  Sir  jeffe- 
7  Amherft  was  fighting  the  battles  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  while  you,  my  lord,  the  darling  child  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  urbanity,  were  practifing  the  generous 
arts  of  a  courtier,  and  fecuring  an  honourable  in- 
tereft  in  the  antichamber  of  a  favourite. 


Asa  man  of  abilities  for  public  bu  finds,  your  fir  ft 
experiment  has  been  unfortunate.  Your  circular  let¬ 
ter  to  the  American  governors,  both  for  matter  and 
:ompofition,  is  a  performance,  which  a  fchool- b  y 
ht  to  blufh  for.  'J  he  importance  and  difficulty 
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oi  the  occalion  gave  you  a  fairopportunityof  dew¬ 
ing  by  what  talents  you  werequalified  for  the  llation 
of  a  Minifter.  The  affembly  of  Maffachufet*  bav, 
not  contented  with  their  own  efforts  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance,  folicit  the  other  colonies  to  unite 
with  them  in  ineafures  of  the  fame  tendency  and 
Ipint.  A  relolution  of  this  extraordinary  nature 
demanded  the  whole  attention  of  government,  and 
yours  in  particular.  Let  us  fee  how  you  have  treat¬ 
ed  it.  In  Head  of  a  clear  precife  inftruftion  to  each 
governor  •, — Inftead  of  feparate  inltruftions  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  temper,  circumftances,  and  interefts  of 
t  he  feveral  p  rovi  n  ces ,  wherein  you  mighthaveihewn 
your  political  abilities  as  well  as  your  knowledge 
or  that  country ;  what  have  you  done  ?  In  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines  f  conceived  in 
the  fame  terms  to  all  the  governors)  you  tell  them. 
That  this  meafure  is  of  a  dangerous  and  fac¬ 
tious  tendency  A  inojl  wonderful  difcovery . 

.  CC  That  it  is  calculated  to  inflame  the  minds  of 

Ins  majefly  s  lubjects'3  What  elfe  do  you  think  was 
we  ant  by  it  ? 


-  cuuunnuLiuji  mats  itoe 

queJtion  with  them,  and  why  did  you  not  prove  it  fo ? 

7  1  hat  it  excites  an  oppoiition  to  parliament3* 
ii  hat  other  dejign  in  the  name  of  folly 3  could  be  pro - 
pojed  by  it  ? 


i  hat  it  fubverts  the  true  principles  of  the 
ccnffitution33  which  they  utterly  deny  ? 

\Vhat  ai  e  thefe  but  tne  loole  hackneyed  terms  of 
oince,  which  make  no  impreflion,  becanfethey  con¬ 
vey  no  argument,  and  hardly  a  determinate  mean- 
lng.,  You  have  not  iuggefted  a  Angle  motive  to  any 
one  of  the  colonies,  why  they  fliould  not  unite 
with  the  aflembly  atBofton.  ]  his  talk  you  leave  to 
the  governors,  and  if  they  find  it  an  eafy  one,  fo 
much  tne  better.  i  our  concluflon  however  is  a 
mafter- piece.  You  defre  the  governors  to  prevail 
with  tii(  ir  aflemblies  to  take  no  notice  of  the  re- 
quditien  fitm  Bolton,  which  will  be  treating  it  with 

the 
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the  contempt  it  deferves.  What,  my  lord,  do  you  fe~ 
rioufly  think,  that  a  formal  attempt  to  unite  the 
whole  continent  of  America  in  rebellion  againftthis 
country  deferves  nothing  but  the  filent  indifference 
of  contempt  ?  Is  this  the  language  of  bufinefs  and 
attention  ?  Your  letter,  my  lord,  does  indeed  de- 
ferve  contempt,  but  the  enterprizes  of  the  colonics 
are  of  other  importance.  They  call  for  other  mea- 
fures  and  other  minifters,  and  be  affured  that,  when 
parliament  meets,  unlefs  you  intend  to  govern 
without  one,  neither  you  nor  your  companions 
will  be  permitted  to  ruin  this  country  with  impu¬ 
nity.  -L  U  C  I  U  S. 

P.  S.  A  Friend  of  mine  has  taken  the  pains  to 
colled  a  number  of  epithets,  with  which  lord  PI. 
has  been  pleafed  to  honour  me  in  the  courfe  of  our 
correfpondence.  I  fhall  lay  them  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  one  view,  as  a  proof  of  his  lordfhip’s  urba¬ 
nity  and  fmgular  condefcenfion. 

1.  Wretched  fcribbler. 

2.  Worth lefs  fellow. 

3.  Vile  incendiary. 

4.  Falfe  liar,  in  oppofitmi  to  a  true  one. 

5.  Snarler. 

6.  Contemptible  thing. 

7.  Abandoned  tool  of  oppofition,  and  diaboli¬ 
cal  mifereant. 

8.  Impudent  fcurrilous  wretch. 

9.  Rafcal  andfcoundrel,  pajjim. 

10.  Barking  Cur  ;  by  way  of  diftinbfion  from 

1  f.  Barking  animal ;  cum  multis  aliis. 

To  all  which  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  his  lordfhip’s 
arguments  are  upon  a  level  with  his  politenefs. 

P.  S.  I  acknowledge  a  miftake  the  moment  I 
perceive  it.  1  have  advanced  the  tranfadion  be¬ 
tween  lord  H.  and  Sir  J.  A.  too  forward  by  one 
compleat  week.  Butthedaysof  the  week,  thefads, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  fucceeded  one  another, 
are  the  fame.  You  fee  plainly  that  my  arguments  are 
not  affeded  by  this  miftake.  If  they  had, !  fhouldhave 
acknowledged  it  without  hefitation.  cIo 
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5" o  the  Earl  of  H- 


-h. 


My  Lord, 

|3  i’Rlv11  ^  me  t0  Iiave  the  honour  of  introducing 

you  to  a  very  amiable  and  valuable  acquaintance? 
Mr.— is  the  gentleman  I  mean.  Your  lordlhip  will 
forgive  the  timidity  and  balhfulnefs  of  his  firft  aa- 
dreis  and,  confidering  your  quality,  condeiccnd 
to  ma  .e  him  fome  advances.  T.  here  is  a  fimi- 
lanty  in  your  circumftances,  to  fay  nothin^  of 

your  virtues  and  underftanding,  which  may5  lay 

t  ie  ioundation  of  a  folid  friendfhip  between  you 
for  the  reft  of  your  lives.  Undoubtedly  you  are 
r.ot  quite  unacquainted  with  a  character,  on  which 
you  appear  to  have  formed  your  own.  His  cafe 
was  ingui-u  5  my  lord,  and  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
emotions  of  fympathy  in  your  lordlhip’s 
trcalu  o  1  his. worthy  man  found  himfelf  expofed 
to  am  oft  malicious  perfecution  for  perjury.  A 
profligate  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  a  cruel  judre 
pronounced  his  fentence  of  imprifonment,  pfo 
,0:'  ’  ant‘  tj’anfportation.  His  mind  was  a  maod 
t,ca\  ciiitrefted  in  the  courfe  of  this  affair  (for  he 
too  is  a  man  of  delicate  feelings)  but  his  character 
U.e  vours,  was  above  the  reach  of  malice.  Not 
to  keep  your  lordlhip  any  longer  in  pain,  I  have 
tne  pleaiure  of  telling  you  that,  when  law  and 
juuice  had  done  their  worft,  a  lady,  in  whom  he 
lelaom  places  any  confidence  at  cards,  was  gener¬ 
ous  enough  to  ftand  his  friend.  Fortune  difeover- 
ed  a  flaw  in  the  indidment ;  and  now,  my  lord 
in  lpite  of  an  iniquitous  profecution,  in  fpite  of 
conviction  and  fentence,  he  Hands  as  fair  in  his 
reputation  as  ever  he  did.  Your  lordlhip  will 
naturally  be  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  between 
your  cale  and  his.  Fads  were  fo  particularly  fta- 

ted  againit  you,  that  they  could  not  be  denied  • _ 

tne  order,  in  which  they  happened,  was  demon- 

‘rra  m  3nd  fentence  pronounced  by  the  public. 
l  lie  affair  was  over,  when  up  gets  Tommy  Ford-. 

and 


and  difcovers  that  the  whole  tranfaftion  paffed  in 

ther  la5,weekA°,t  J»ly  inftead  of  the  firff  in  Au 
gmt.  i  his  nnftake  as  it  brought  the  object  nearer 
to  us,  1  called  advancing.  In  your  lordfhip’s 
country  I  prelume  it  may  be  properly  called  a  re¬ 
treat  Here  however  the  comparifon  ends.  Your 
inend  efcaped  by  a  form  of  law.  But  you,  my 
Lord,  have  been  tried  at  a  tribunal  of  honour  and 
equity.  Tne  pub  he,  who  are  your  judges,  will 
iiol  ftiuer  my  miftake  (however  it  may  prove  the 
badneis  of  my  heart  to  acknowledge  it)  to  qualh 
die  indictment  againft  you.  You  are  convided 
or  having  done  a  bafe  and  fooliffi  adion  in  a 
manner  moft  defpicable  and  abfurd.  Yourpunilh- 

ment  attends  you  in  the  contempt  and  deteftation 
or  mankind. 

Your  lord  (hip  has  been  pleafed  topublifli  a  Iona- 
letter  in  the  Gazetteer,  to  prove  that  all  Sir  Jeffery 
Arnhem  s  military  fervices  are  a  mere  fidion.  You 
did  not  fign  it  indeed,  becaufe  you  had  lately  fmned 
another,  containing  the  moll  exprels  and  authen¬ 
tic  acknowledgment  of  thofe  fervices,  in  a  Bile 
or  applaufe,  not  very  diftant  from  flattery.  You 
wi  1  not  now  it  feems  allow  him  any  fhare  in  the 
reduction  of  Louilbourg,  or  the  conquefl-  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  Perhaps  after  all  he  never  was  in  America. 

1  am  not  a  foldier,  my  lord,  nor  will  I  pretend 
to  determine,  what  fhare  of  honour  a  General  is 
entitled  to  for  fuccefs,  who  muft  have  borne  the 
vyhole  blame  and  difgrace,  if  he  had  failed.  Had 
the  event  been  unfavourable,  his  officers.  I  dare 
lay,  would  have  been  willing  enough  to  yield  tbeir 
toncern  in  it  to  their  commander  in  chief.  As  to 
.he  reft,  I  have  heard  from  military  men,  that  the 
u  gment  and  capacity,  which  make  refiffance 
i  elels  or  impradicable,  is  rated  much  higher 
tan  even  the  refolution  which  overcomes  it.  When 
ou,  my  lord,  and  Mr. —  are  forgotten,  this 
ountry  will  remember  with  gratitude,  that  Sir 
effery  Am  her!!  had  the  honour  of  making;  fixteen 
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French  battalions  prifoners  of  war — that  lie  carried 
on  the  whole  war  in  America  at  an  expence  lefs  than 
the  fortunes,  which  fome  individuals  had  acquired 
by  contradt  and  management  in  Germany  •,  — and 
that  he  did  not  put  the  favings  into  his  own  pocket. 

If  a  britifh  peerage  be  too  high  a  rev/ard  tor 
thefe  fervices,  at  leaft  do  him  juftice.  Do  not 
affure  the  public  that  he  was  not  contented  with 
a  revenue  of  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  when 
you  know  that  the  income  of  his  government  and 
two  regiments,  did  not  exceed  two  thoufand  three 
hundred,  and  that,  until  he  was  pofitively  out¬ 
raged,  he  never  complained.  As  1  profeis  deal¬ 
ing  in  fadls,  take  the  account. 

Government  of  Virginia 
Fifteenth  regiment 
Commandant  of  the  60th 

2300 

As  to  a  peerage,  you  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  upon  what  fort  of  people  this  honour  has 
been  conferred  for  ten  years  paft.  Among  the 
reft,  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  were  your 
lordfhip’s  fervices  or  merits,  when  you  were  crea¬ 
ted  baron  of  Harwich.  1  take  tor  granted  that  they 
were  of  a  different  complexion  from  thofe  of  Sir 
T.  A.  fince  they  have  been  lo  differently  rewarded. 

*  Here  I  (hall  conclude.  You  have  fent :  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherft  to  the  plough.  You  have  left  him  poor 
in  every  article  of  which  a  falfe  fawning  Minifter 
could  deprive  him  •,  —  but  you  have  left  him  rich 
in  the  efteem,  the  love  and  veneration  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  You  cannot  now  recall  him  by  any  offer  of 
wealth  or  honours.  Yet^  I  foretell  that  time  will 
come,  when  you  yourfelf  will  be  the  caufe  of  his 
return.  Proceed,  my  lord,  as  you  have  began, 
and  vou  will  foon  reduce  this  country  to  an  extre¬ 
mity'  in  which  the  wifeft  and  beft  fubjedfs  mujt  be 
called  upon,  and  muft  be  employed.  Till  then 
enjoy  your  triumph.  L  U  C  i  L  s. 


2 he  Correspondence  between  Junius  and  Sir 
William  Draper,  Knight  of  the  Bath . 

To  the  P  R  I  N  T  E  R. 

SIR,  fan .  21,  1769. 

ry^HE  fubmifiion  cf  a  free  people  to  the  exe- 
cutive  authority  of  government  is  no  more 
than  a  compliance  with  laws,  which  they  them- 
felves  have  enadled.  While  the  national  honour 
is  firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  juftice  is 
impartially  adminiftered  at  home,  the  obedience 
of  the  fubjedt  will  be  voluntary,  chearful,  and  I 
might  almoft  fay,  unlimited.  A  generous  nation 
is  grateful  even  tor  the  prefervation  of  it’s  rights, 
and  willingly  extends  the  refpedt  due  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  good  prince  into  an  affedtion  for  his  per- 
lon.  Loyalty,  in  the  heart  and  underftanding  of 
an  Englifhman,  is  a  national  attachment  to  the 
guardian  of  the  lav/s.  Prejudices  and  pafiion 
have  fometiines  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length  : 
and,  whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know 
that  Englifhmen  have  erred  as  much  in  a  miftaken 
zeal  for  particular  perfons  and  families,  as  they 
ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  thought  moil 
dear  and  interefting  to  themfelves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  refentment,  to  fee  fuch 
a  temper  infulted  or  abufed.  In  reading  the  hi- 
ftory  of  a  free  people,  whofe  rights  have  been 
invaded,  we  are  interefted  in  their  caufe.  Our 
own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
fubmitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have 
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been  treachery  to  themfelves  not  to  have  refiflecb 
How  much  warmer  will  be  our  refentment,  if  ex¬ 
perience  Should  bring  the  fatal  example  home  to 
ourfelves  ! 

The  fituation  of  this  country  is  alarming  e- 
nough  to  rouze  the  attention  of  every  man,  who 
pretends  to  a  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  Ap¬ 
pearances  jollify  fufpicio  and  when  the  lafety 
of  a  nation  is  at  flake,  fufpicion  is  a  juft  ground  of 
enquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and 
decency.  Refpcdt  is  due  to  the  flation  of  mini- 
flers  i  and,  if  a  refolution  mufl  at  lafl  he  taken, 
there  is  none  fo  likely  to  be  fupported  with  firm- 
nefs,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  with  mode¬ 
ration. 

The  ruin  or  profperity  of  a  flate  depends  fo 
much  upon  the  administration  of  it’s  government, 
that,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  a  mini- 
flry,  we  need  only  obferve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  If  we  fee  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  induflry,  united  at  home,  and 
refpedted  abroad,  we  may  reafonably  prefume  their 
affairs  are  conducted  by  men  of  experience,  abili¬ 
ties  and  virtue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  an 
univerfal  fpirit  of  diflrufl  and  diffatisfadlion,  'a  ra¬ 
pid  decay  of  trade,  dilfeniions  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  a  total  lcfs  of  refpedl  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  powers,  we  may  pronounce,  without  he- 
fitation,  that  the  government  of  that  country  is 
weak,  diflradled,  and  corrupt.  The  multitude. 
In  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point. 
Ill-ufage  may  rouze  their  indignation,  and  hurry 
them  into  exceffes,  but  the  original  fault  is  in  go¬ 
vernment.  Perhaps,  there  never  was  an  inflance 
of  a  change,  in  the  circumflances  and  temper  of 
a  whole  nation,  fo  fudden  and  extraordinary  as 
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t'hat  which  the  mifcondudt  of  miniflers  has,  with¬ 
in  thefe  very  few  years,  produced  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  When  our  gracious  Sovereign  afcended  the 
throne,  we  were  a  flourilhing  and  a  contented 
people.  If  the  perfonal  virtues  of  a  King  could 
have  infured  the  happinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  the 
lcene  could  not  have  altered  fo  entirely  as  it  has 
done.  The  idea  of  uniting  all  parties,  of  trying 
all  characters,  and  diftributing  the  offices  of  hate 
by  rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to  an 
extreme,  though  it  has  not  yet  produced  thv  ma¬ 
ny  falutary  effects,  which  was  intended  by  it. 
To  lay  nothing  of  the  wifdom  of  luch  plan,  it 
undoubtedly  arofe  from  an  unbounded  goodnefs 
of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  fhare.  It  wa3 
not  a  capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ; — it  was 
not  a  natural  turn  for  low  intrigue ;  nor  was  it 
the  treacherous  amufement  of  double  and  triple 
negotiations.  h4o,  fir,  it  at  ole  fi  om  a  continued 
anxiety  in  the  purer!  of  all  poliible  hcaits,  for  the 
■jeneral  welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  event 
has  not  been  anfwerable  to  the  defign.  After  a 
rapid  fucceffion  of  changes,  we  are  reduced  to 
that  date,  which  hardly  any  change  can  mend. 
Yet  there  is  no  extremity  of  diftrefs,  which  of  lt- 
felf  ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  defpair.  It 
is  not  the  diforder  but  the  phylician; — it  is  not  a 
casual  concurrence  of  calamitous  circumilances, 
it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  government,  which 
alone  can  make  a  whole  people  dc lp crate. 

Without  much  political  fagacity,  or  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  depth  of  obfervation,  we  need  only 
mark  how  the  principal  departments  of  t...c  date 
are  bellowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the  true 

caufe  of  every  milchief  that  bcfals  us. 
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1  iie  finances  or  a  nation,  finking  under  it’s 
O'  "j  vS  anc.  expo. ices,  are  committed  to  a  young 
nobleman  already  ruined  by  play.  Introduced 
to  aft  undf  r  the  auipices  of  Lord  C — — m,  and 
lot  at  tne  nead  ef  aitairs  by  tliat  nobleman’s  re¬ 
treat.  he  became  minifter  by  accident :  but  de- 
ierting  the  principles  and  profeffions,  which  gave 
him  moments  popularity,  we  lee  him,  from 
every  honourable  engagement  to  the  public,  an 
apoftate  by  defign.  As  for  bufinefs,  the  world 
knows  yet  nothing  of  his  talents  or  refolution  ; 
un’els  a  wayward,  wavering  inconfiftency  be  a 
niai  A  ot  genius,  and  caprice  a  demonftration  of 
ipirit.  It  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  it  is  his 
giact  s  province,  as  furely  it  is  hss  paffion,  rather 
t;)  S$ute  than  to'fave  the  public  money,  and 
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Jels  and  as  extravagant  as  he  pleafes.  I  hope, 
however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  or  Lord  N - -’s  genius  for  finance.  His 

tordthip  Jjs  yet  to  give  us  the  firft  proof  of  his  a- 
bilities  :  It  may  be  candid  to  fuppofe  that  he  has 
hitherto,  voluntarily,  concealed  his  talents  ;  in¬ 
tending,  perhaps,  to  aftonifh  the  world,  when  we 
leaf!  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a 
cnoice  cf  expedients,  and  a  depth  oi  reiources, 
equal  to  the  neceffities,  and  far  beyond  the  hopes 
of  his  country.  He  muft  now  exert  the  whole 
power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would  with  us  to  for¬ 
ger,  mat  fince  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has 
been  formed,  no  fyftem  adhered  to,  nor  any  one 
important  meafure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  ii  his  plan  for  the  fervice  of  the  cur- 
rem  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on,  let  me  warn 
-dim  to  think  ferioully  of  confequences  be-ore  he 
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ventures  to  increafe  the  public  debt.  Outraged  and 
oppreffed  as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  af¬ 
ter  a  fix  years  peace,  to  fee  new  millions  borrow¬ 
ed,  without  any  eventual  diminution  of  debt,  or 
reduction  of  intereft.  The  attempt  might  rouze 
a  fpirit  of  refentment,  which  might  reach  beyond 
the  facrifice  of  a  minifter.  As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  lift,  the  people  of  England  expert  that  it 
will  not  be  paid  without  a  ftridt  enquiry  how  it 
was  incurred.  If  it  muft  be  paid  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  let  me  advife  the  C - r  of  the  E - r 

to  think  of  fome  better  expedient  than  a  lottery. 
To  fupportan  expenfive  war,  or  in  circumftances 
of  abfolute  neceffity,  a  lottery  perhaps  may  be 
allowable  ;  but,  befides  that  it  is  at  all  times  the 
very  worft  way  of  raifing  money  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  R — 1  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a - provided  for,  like  the  re¬ 

pairs  of  a  country  bridge  or  a  decayed  hofpital. 
The  management  of  the  K — g’s  affairs  in  the 

H - of  C - cannot  be  more  dilgraced  than 

it  has  been.  A  leading  minifter  repeatedly  called 
down  for  abfolute  ignorance  ; — ridiculous  motions 
ridiculoufly  withdrawn  ; — deliberate  plans  difeon- 
certed,  and  a  week’s  preparation  of  graceful  ora¬ 
tory  loft  in  a  moment,  give  us  fome,  though  not 

adequate  idea  of  Lord  N - s  parliamentary 

abilities  and  influence.  Yet  before  he  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  C - of  the  E - r,  he  was 

neither  an  objeft  ol  derifion  to  his  enemies  nor 
of  melancholy  pity  to  his  friends. 

Aferies  of  inconfiftent  meafures  had  alienated 
the  colonies  from  their  duty  as  lubjedts,  and  from 
their  natural  aftebtion  to  their  common  country. 
When  Mr.  Grenville  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
thc  T - v,  he  felt  the  impcffibility  of  Great 
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Britain's  fupporting  fuch  an  establishment  as  her 
former  fucceSTes  had  made  indifputable,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  of  giving  any  fenfiblc  relief  to  foreign 
trade  and  to  the  weight  of  the  public  debt.  He 
thought  it  equitable  that  thofe  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  had  benefited  mod  by  the  expences 
ot  the  war,  Should  contribute  fomething  to  the 
peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional 
right  vefted  in  parliament  to  raife  that  contribu¬ 
tion.  But  unfortunately  for  this  country,  Mr. 
Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to  be  diStreSTed  becaufe 
he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  P — t  and  Lord  C- — — n 
were  to  he  the  patrons  of  America,  becaufe  they 
were  in  opposition.  Their  declaration  gave  fpi- 
rit  and  argument  to  the  colonies,  and  while  per¬ 
haps  they  meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  mini¬ 
fter,  they  in  effect  divided  the  one  half  of  the 
empire  from  the  other. 

i 

Under  one  adminiftration  the  damp  ad  is  made, 
tinder  the  fecond  it  is  repealed,  under  the  third, 
jit  fpite  of  all  experience,  a  new  mode  of  taxing 
the  colonies  is  invented,  and  a  queftion  revived, 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  a  new  office  is  eftablifh- 
ed  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  plantations,  and  the 

Earl  of  H - h  called  forth,  at  a  moll  critical 

feafon,  to  govern  America.  The  choice  at  lead 
announced  to  us  a  man  of  fuperior  capacity  and 
knowledge.  Whether  he  be  fo  or  not,  let  his 
difpatches,  as  far  as  they  have  appeared,  let  his 
meafures,  as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine 
for  him.  In  the  former,  we  have  feen  ftrong  af- 
fertions  without  proof,  declamation  without  ar¬ 
gument,  and  violent  cenfures  without  dignity  or 
moderation  ;  but  neither  corrednefs  in  the  com- 
pofition,  nor  judgment  in  the  defign.  As  for  his 

meafures, 
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meafufes,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  cal¬ 
led  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite  ;  and  that  when 
he  entered  into  office,  the  mod  refractory  of  the 
colonies  were  hill  difpofed  to  proceed  by  the  con- 
ffitutional  methods  of  petition  and  remonftrance. 
Sin  ce  that  period,  they  have  been  driven  into  ex- 
ceffes  little  fhort  of  rebellion.  Petitions  have  been 
hindered  from  reaching  the  throne ;  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  one  of  the  principal  affemblies  put 
upon  an  arbitrary  condition,  which,  conndering 
the  temper  they  were  in,  it  was  impoffible  they 
fhould  comply  with,  and  which  would  have  a- 
vailed  nothing  as  to  the  general  queftion  if  it  had 
been  complied  with.  So  violent,  and  1  believe 
I  may  call  it  fo  unconftitutional  an  exertion  of 
the  prerogative,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  weak,  in¬ 
judicious  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  give 
us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordffiip  s  capaci¬ 
ty  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation. 
While  we  are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our 
military  force  may  perhaps  be  fpared  to  fupport 

the  Earl  of  H - h’s  meafures  in  America. 

Whenever  that  force  fhall  be  neceffarily  with¬ 
drawn  or  diminifhed,  the  difmiffion  of  fuch  a 
miniffer  will  neither  confole  us  for  his  impru¬ 
dence,  nor  remove  the  fettled  refentment  of  a 
people,  who,  complaining  of  an  a£t  of  the  le- 
giflature,  are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable 
ftretch  of  prerogative,  and,  fupporting  their 
claims  by  argument,  are  infulted  with  decla¬ 
mation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reafon- 
able  method  of  appointing  the  officers  of  ftate, 
compared  to  a  late  difpofition  of  the  fecretar.y’s 

office.  Lord  R - d  was  acquainted  with  the 

affairs  and  temper  of  the  fouthern  courts  :  Lord 
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-n  was  equally  qualified  for  either  depart- 


ment.  by  what  unaccountable  caprice  has  it 
nappmai,  that  the  latter,  who  pretends  to  no  ex- 
peiivhct.  whatfjever,  is  removed  to  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former 
by  pieferencc  placed  in  an  office,  where  his  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  him  ?  Lord  W _ h 


had  diftmguifhed  himfelf  in  his  firft  employment 
by  a  fpirited,  if  not  judicious  conduit.  He  had 
animated  the  civil  magi  (Irate  beyond  the  tone  of 
civil  authority,  and  had  directed  the  operations 
of  tne  army  to  more  than  military  execution. 
Recovered  from  the  errors  of  his  youth,  from  the 
ddhaeuon  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  lmiles  of 
Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole 
(trength  of  his  clear,  unclouded  faculties  in  the 
fervice  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  the  heat  of 
midnight  exceffes,  nor  ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor 

the  furious  fpirit  of  the  houfe  of  B - d  :  No,- 

Sir,  when  this  refpeilable  minifter  interpofed  his 
authority  between  the  magiftrate  and  the  people, 
and  figned  the  mandate,  on  which,  for  ought  he 
knew,  the  lives  of  thoufands  depended,  he  did  it 
from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  fupport- 
ed  by  the  bed  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fafhion  to  pav  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  bravery  and  generality  of  the  c  *  r 
in  ch - ,  at  the  expence  of  his  underftandin^. 

1  1  •  1  rt  1  fc> 


Thy  who  love  him  lead,  make  no  queftion  of  his 
courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on  the 
facility  of  his  difpofition.  Admitting  him  to  be 
as  brave  as  a  total  abfence  of  all  feeling  and  re¬ 
flection  can  make  him,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  me¬ 
rit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  If  it  be  generofity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
perfon  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employ¬ 
ments  ; 
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inents  ;  to  provide,  at  the  public  expence,  for 

every  creature  that  bears  the  name  of  M - -rs  ; 

and  neglecting  the  merit  and  fervices  of  the  reft 
of  the  army,  to  heap  promotions  upon  his  fa¬ 
vourites  and  dependants,  the  prefent  c - r  in 

cp; _  is  the  moll  generous  man  alive.  Nature 

has  been  fparing  of  her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord  ; 
but  where  birth  and  fortune  are  united,  we  ex¬ 
pert  the  noble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man 
of  fpirit,  not  the  fervile  humiliating  compliances 
of  a  courtier.  As  to  the  goodnels  of  his  heart,  n 
a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from  the  facility  of  never 
refilling,  what  conclufion  fhall  we  draw  from  the 
indecency  of  never  performing  ?  And  it  the  dil- 
cipline  of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preferved, 
what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man,  whofe  cares,  noto- 
rioufiy  confined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have  de¬ 
graded  the  office  of  c - r  inch - into  a  bio- 

ker  of  commifiions  ? 

With  reipedt  to  the  navy,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that 
this  country  is  io  highly  indebted  to  Sir  hd ward 
Hawke,  that  no  expence  ffhould  be  {pared  to  fe- 
cure  him  an  honourable  and  affluent  retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  adminiftration  ot  ju- 
idice  is  perhaps  the  firmed:  bond  to  fecnrc  a  chear- 
ful  fubmifiion  of  the  people,  and  to  engage  their 
affedtions  to  government.  It  is  not  fufficient  tnat 
queffions  of  private  right  or  wrong  are  juffly  de¬ 
cided,  nor  that  judges  are  fuperior  to  the  vilenefs 
of  pecuniary  corruption.  Jeffeiues  himfclr,  wnen 
the  court  had  no  intcreft,  was  an  upright  judge. 
A  court  of  juftice  may  be  lubjedt  to  anotiiei  ioi  t 
of  bias,  more  important  and  pernicious,  as  :t 
reaches  beyond  the  filtered:  of  individuals,  and  a ■* 
feeds  the  whole  community. — A  judge,  i  ^  »  1  f  -g 
influence  of  government,  may  be  honefl  cnoug-i 
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V  the  clecifion  of  private  caufes,  yet  a  traitor  fr 
Me  .  When  a  viftim  is  marked  out by ,  he 

ltumury  tins  judge  will  offer  himfelf  to  perform 
theficnfice.  He  will  not  fcruple  to  pfoftituS 
-is  mgmty,  and  betray  the  fandity  of  his  office 
whenever  an  arbitrary  point  is 'to  be  carried 

,  g~~TTt’  cr  tne  refentments  of  a  c- - 1  to 

he  gratified.  u 

and  Proceedings,  odious  and 
•  ‘  einptibie  as  they  are.  in  effedt  are  no  lefs  in- 

fpHlU°US‘  ^  W!ie  aiid  Senerous  people  are  rou- 
itd  oy  every  appearance  of  oppreffive,  unconffitu- 

Jona.  meafures,  whether  thole  meafures  are  ffin- 

ported  openly  by  the  power  of  p - i_ _ f  or 

ma/kec  under  the  forms  of  a  c- - -t  of  j _ ft- _ e 

ruaence  and  lelf-prcfervation  will  oblige  the 
wof,  moderate  difpofitions  to  make  common 
cauic,  even  with  a  man  whofe  conduct  thev 
cen  ui,  they  fee  him  perfccuted  in  a  way 

n;r’ch  ‘real  fPirit  of  the  Jaws  will  not  ju- 
T  y.  Tne  tads  on  which  thefe  marks  are  found- 

’  are  l°c°  no.tortxous  to  require  an  application. 

. lr>  detail.  In  one  view,  behold 
a  natron  overwhelmed  with  debt  her  revenues 
valted  j  her  trade  declining the  affedions  of 
tier  colonies  alienated the  duty  of  the  mari¬ 
nate  transferred  to  the  foldiery  i-a  gallant  army, 
w  V.c  1  never  fought  unwillingly  but  againfl  the'ir 
ieilow  fubjeds,  mouldering  awav  for  want  of  the 
curedion  of  a  man  of  common' abilities  and  fpi- 

Vr  In  t}le  Iaft  inftance>  the  adminiftration 

ot  julhce  become  odious  and  fufpeded  to  the. 

vvhole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  fcene 
a‘  hur  of  one  addition,— that  we  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  counfels,  from  which  a  reafonable  man  can 
cxpcd  no  remedy  butpoifon,  no  relief  hut  death  . 

If 
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If  by  the  immediate  interpofition  of  Providence 
't  were  poffible  for  us  to  elcape  acrffis  fo  ful;  of 
:error  and  delpair  pollerity  will  nut  believe  ffie 
liftory  of  the  preient  times.  They  will  either 
:onclude  that  our  diiTrefes  were  imaginary,  or 
that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by 
men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and  wifdom  : 
They  will  not  believe  it  poffible,  that  their  anceffi 
tors  could  have  furvived,  or  recovered  from  fo 

defperate  a  condition,  while  a  Duke  of  G- - n. 

was  prime  minifter, — a  Lord  N* - -  chancellor 

of  the  exchequer, — a  W - th  and  a  H - h 

iecretaries  of  ifate^ — a  G - y  commander  in 

chief, — and  a  M- - «-d  chief  criminal  judge  of 

the  kingdom. 

Junius. 


An  anfwer  to  the  foregoing ,  by  Sir  William  Draper, 

Knight  of  the  Bath . 

SIR,  Clifton ,  fan .  26,  1 769. 

r  |  "VHE  kingdom  fwarms  with  fuch  numbers  of 
felonious  robbers  of  private  character  and 
virtue,  that  no  honed  or  good  man  is  fafe  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  thefe  cowardly  bafe  affiaffins  flab  in  the 
dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  lign  their 
real  names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  pro~ 
duftions.  A  writer  who  ligns  himfelf  Junius,  in 
the  Public  Advertiler  of  the  21ft  inftant,  opens 
the  deplorable  lituation  of  his  country  in  a  very 
affefting  manner  :  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his 
candour  and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  fee  dil- 
fenfions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  univerial 

•H  2  fph*it 


fpirit  of  dill rult  and  diflatis  faCtion,  and  a  total  lofs 
of  refpeCt  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  pow¬ 
ers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boafted  candor, 
has  not  told  us  the  real  caufe  of  the  evils  he  to  pa¬ 
thetically  enumerates.  I  Brail  take  the  liberty  to 
explain  the  caufe  for  him.  Junius,  and  fuch  wri¬ 
ters  as  himfelf,  occalion  all  the  mifchief  com¬ 
plained  of,  by  fallely  and  malicioufly  traducing 
the_  belt  characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when 
our  deluded  people  at  home,  and  foreigners  a- 
broad,  read  the  poifonous  and  inflammatory  li¬ 
bels  that  are  daily  publiflied  with  impunity,  to 
vilify  thofe  who  are  any  way  diftinguiflred  by  their 
good  qualities  and  eminent  virtues  :  when  they 
And  no  notice  taken  of,  or  reply  given  to  thefe 
flanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  conclufion  is, 
that  both  the  minifters  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  defcribed,  and  they  aft  accordingly.  I  think 
it  therefore  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
ftand  forth,  and  endeavour  to  undeceive  the  pu¬ 
blic,  when  the  vi left  arts  are  made  ufe  of  to  de¬ 
fame  and  blacken  the  brigbteft  characters  among 
fus.  An  eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almoft 
as  criminal  to  hear  a  worthy  man  traduced  with- 
5  out  attempting  his  juftification,  as  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  calumny  againft  him.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  it  a  fort  of  mifprifion  of  trealon  a- 
gainit  xociety.  No  man  therefore  who  knows 
Lord  Granby,  can  poffibly  hear  fo  good  and 
great  a  character  molt  vilely  abufed,  without  a 
warm  and  juft  indignation  againft  this  Junius, 
this  high  prieft  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableneis,  who  has  endeavoured  to  facrifice  our 
beloved  commander  in  chief  at  the  altars  of  his 
horrid  deities.  Nor  is  the  injury  done  to  his 
lordfliip  alone,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  which 

may 
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may  too  foon  feel  the  contempt,  and  ccnfequent- 
ly  the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  believe,  that  tire  perfon  on  whom  the 
fafety  of  thefe  kingdoms  fo  much  depends,  is  un¬ 
equal  to  his  high  dation,  and  deditute  of  thofe 
qualities  which  form  a  good  general.  One  would 
have  thought  that  his  lordihip’s  fervices  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country,  from  the  battle  of  Culloden 
to  his  moll  glorious  conclufion  of  the  late  war, 
might  have  intitled  him  to  common  refpedt  and 
decency  at  lead  ;  but  this  uncandid  indecent  wri¬ 
ter  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  turn  one  of  the  mod  ami¬ 
able  men  of  the  age  into  a  dupid,  unfeeling  and 
fenfelefs  being  ;  poffeffed  indeed  of  a  perfonal 
courage,  but  void  of  thofe  effential  qualities  which 
didinguidi  the  commander  from  the  common 
foldier. 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  I  will 
add,  a  mod  dilintereded  friendlliip  with  Lord 
Granby,  gives  me  the  right  to  affirm,  that  all  Ju¬ 
nius’s  affiertions  are  falfe  and  fcandalous.  Lord 
Granby’s  courage,  though  of  the  brighted  and 
mod  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowed  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  good  qualities  ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in 
war  by  nature’s  liberality  to  his  mind  as  well  as 
perfon.  Educated  and  indrufted  by  his  mod 
noble  father,  and  a  mod  fpirited  as  well  as  excel¬ 
lent  fcholar,  the  prefent  Biffiop  of  Bangor,  he 
was  trained  to  the  niced  fenfe  of  honour,  anji  to 
the  trued  and  nobled  fort  of  pride,  that  of  never 
doing  or  differing  a  mean  a&ion,  A  lincere  love 
and  attachment  to  his  King  and  country,  and  to 
their  glory,  drd  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where 
he  never  gained  ought  but  honour.  He  impair¬ 
ed,  through  his  bounty,  his  own  fortune;  for  his 
bounty,  which  this  writer  would  in  vain  depre¬ 
ciate. 
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cmtc,  is  founded  upon  the  nobleft  of  the  human 
nffedions,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  good- 
.nefs  from  the  moft  refined  humanity.  Can  a  man, 
who  is  defcribed  as  unfeeling,  and  void  of  re¬ 
flection,  be  constantly  employed  in  feeking  pro¬ 
per  objects  on  whom  to  exercife  thofe  glorious 
virtues  of  compaffion  and  generofity  ?  Thediftref- 
icil  officei,  the  loldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  a  long  lift  befides,  know  that  vanity  has  no 
fli are  in  his  necpicnt  donations  y  he  gives,  be— 
caufe  he  feels  their  diftrefles.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bountiful 
with  the  other  ;  yet  this  uncandid  Junius  would 
infinuate,  mat  the  dignity  of  the  commander  in 
chief  is  depraved  into  the  bafe  office  of  acommif- 
iioa  biokei  ;  that  js.  Lord  Granby  bargains  for 
the  fide  of  commiffions ;  for  it  muft  have  this 
meaning,  ft  it  has  any  at  all.  But  where  is  the 
man  living  who  can  juftly  charge  his  lordfhip 
with  Inch  mean  pradices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  him  ?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other 
means  of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  fome. 
miffile  weapon,  fhot  from  an  obfcure  corner  :  He 
feeks,  as  all  fucli  defamatory  writers  do. 


Jpargere  voces 


In  valgum  ambmias 


t0  raife  fufpicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I 
nope  that  my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  im- 
pofed  upon  by  artful  and  defigning  men,  or  by 
Wieichcs,  who,  bankrupts  in  bufinefs,  in  fame 
and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  in- 
vo  ve  tifis  country  in  the  fame  common  ruin 
with  themfelves.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  con- 
tln*  }  inning  tiieir  dark  and  too  often  fatal  wea- 
]  Oho  againft  tnoie  whoftand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
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of  our  national  fafety.  Lord  Granby  was  too  con- 
fpicuous  a  mark  not  to  be  their  objedL  He  is 
next  attacked  for  being  unfaithful  to'his  promifes 
and  engagements  :  Where  are  Junius’s  proofs  ? 
Although  I  could  give  fome  inftances,  where  a 
breach  of  promife  would  be  a  virtue,  efpecially 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  would  pervert  the  o'pen, 
unfufpeCling  moments  of  convivial  mirth,  into 
fly,  infidious  applications  for  preferment,  or  party 
fyftems,  and  would  endeavour  to  furpnze  a  good 

n?a.n’.  w*10  cannot  bear  to  fee  any  one  leave^him 
diffatisfied,  into  unguarded  promifes.  L _ d 

C — 7 — by’s  attention  to  his  own  family  and  relati¬ 
ons,  is  called  felfifh.  Had  he  not  attended  to  them, 
when  fair  and  juft  opportunities  prefented  them- 
Llves,  I  inould  have  thought  him  unfeelinv,  and 
void  of  reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  rnan’s 
friends  or  relations  to  be  provided  for,  but  from 
the  influence  and  protection  of  the  patron  ?  It  is 
unfair  to  fuppofethat  Lord  Granby’s  friends  have 
not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other 
great  man  :  If  he  is  generous  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pence,  as  Junius  invidioufly  calls  it,  the  public  is 
at  no  more  expence  for  his  lordihip’s  friends, 
than  it  would  be,  if  any  other  fet  of  men  poflefs- 
-J  thofe  ofticcs.  The  charge  is  ridiculous  1 
The  laft  charge  againft  Lord  Granby  is  of  a 
molt  ferious  and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Juniu^ 
ilferts,  that  the  army  is  mouldering  away  for 
vantof  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common  abilit¬ 
ies  and  fpirit.  The  prefent  condition  of  the  ar- 
ny  gives  the  directed  lie  to  his  afTertions.  It  was 
lever  upon  a  more  refpedtable  footing  with  re- 
;^rd  to  dilciphne,  and  all  the  effentials  that  can 
oi m  good  loldiers.  Lord  Ligonier  delivered  a 
inn  and  noble  palladium  of  our  fafeties  into  Lord 

Granby’s 
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Granby’s  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  fame  good 
order  in  which  he  received  it.  The  ftri&eft  care 
has  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacant  commiffions 
with  fuch  gentlemen  as  have  the  glory  of  their 
anceftors  to  fupport,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  are 
doubly  bound  to  the  caufe  of  their  King  and 
country,  from  motives  of  private  property,  as  well 
as  public  fpirit.  The  adjutant  general,  who  has 
the  immediate  care  of  the  troops,  after  Lord 
Granby,  is  an  officer  who  would  do  great  honour 
to  any  lervice  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  arrange¬ 
ments,  good  fenfe  and  difcernment  upon  all  occa- 
jions,  and  for  a  punctuality  and  precifion  which 
give  the  molt  entire  fatisfadlion  to  all  who  are  o- 
bliged  to  confult  him.  The  reviewing  generals, 
who  infpeft  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  fe~ 
ledted  with  the  greateft  care,  and  have  anfwered 
the  important  truft  repofed  in  them  in  the  moft 
laudable  manner.  Their  reports  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  army  are  much  more  to  be  credited 

j  , 

than  thofe  of  Junius,  whom  Ido  advife  to  atone 
for  his  fhameful  afperfions,  by  afking  pardon  of 
Lord  Granby,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he 
has  offended  by  his  abominable  fcandals.  In 
ffiort,  to  turn  Junius’s  own  battery  againft  him,  I 
muit  affert  in  his  own  words,  “  that  he  has  given 
ftrong  affertions  without  proof,  declamation 
without  argument,  and  violent  cenfures  without 
dignity  or  moderation.” 

William  Draper. 
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To  Sir  William  Draper,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 


SIR, 

YOUR  defence  of  Lord  O — - y  doe3 

honour  to  the  goodnefs  of  your  heart. 

You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 

of  your  friend,  and  you  exprefs  yourfelf  in  the 

warmeft  language  of  the  paffions.  In  any  other 

caufe,  I  doubt  not,  you  would  have  cautioufly 

weighed  the  confequences  of  committing  your 

name  to  the  licentious  difcourfes  and  malignant 

opinions  of  the  world.  But  here,  I  prefume,  you 

thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  friendihip  to 

lofe  one  moment  in  confulting  your  underftandingj 

as  ir  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a 
*  1  ^ 

military  coup  dc  mam,  where  a  brave  man  has  no 
rules  to  follow,  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage. 
Touched  with  your  generofity,  I  freely  forgive 
the  exceffes  into  which  it  has  led  you;  and,  far 
jrom  refenting  thofe  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
confidering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum, 
you  have  heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I 
place  them  to  the  account  of  an  honed:  unreflect¬ 
ing  indignation,  in  which  your  cooler  judgment 
and  natural  politenefs  had  no  concern.  I  approve 
of  the  fpirit,  with  which  you  have  given  your 
name  to  the  public ;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of 
any  thing  but  fpirit,  I  fhould  have  thought  myfelf 
bound  to  follow  your  example.  I  fhould  have 
hoped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  fome  au¬ 
thority  with  it,  if  I  had  not  feen  how  very  little 
weight  or  confideration  a  printed  paper  receives 
wen  from  the  refpedlable  fignature  of  Sir  William 
Draper.  '  •  * 

I  You 


I 
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You  begin  with  a  general  affertion  that  writers, 
fuch  as  I  am,  ate  the  real  caufe  of  all  the  public 
evils  we  complain  of.  And  do  you  teally  think. 
Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen  of  a  political 
writer  is  able  to  produce  fuch  impoitant  efleCfs  ?  A 
little  calm  reflection  might  have  (hewn  you,  that 
national  calamities  do  not  arite  irom  the  deferip- 
tion,  but  from  the  real  character  and  ccnduCt  of 
minifterS.  To  have  fupported  youi  aflertion, 
you  fhould  have  proved  tiiat  the  pieient  mimftry 
are  unqueflionably  the  bcjl  and  right  efi  characters 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that,  if  the  affeCtions  of 
the  colonies  have  been  alienated,  if  Coiiica  has 
been  fhamefully  abandoned,  ifcommeice  languish- 
-es,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new  debt, 
and  your  own  IVlanilla  ranfom  molt  dishonourably 
given  up,  it  lias  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of 
political  writers,  who  will  not  luiier  the  ben  and 
brighteft  of  characters  (meaning  ftill  the  prelent 
miniftry)  to  take  a  tingle  right  ftep  for  the  honour 
or  intereft  of  the  nation.  But  it  feems  you  \\ere 
a  little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your 
conference  infinuated  to  you,  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  leave  the  characters  of  G  n, 

N - th,  H - gh,  W - th,  and 

M - d,  to  fhift  for  themfelves ;  and  truly, 

Sir  William,  the  part  you  have  undertaken  is  at 
leaft  as  much  as  you  are  equal  to. 

Without  diiputing  Lord  G - s  courage,  we 

are  yet  to  learn  in  what  articles  of  military  know¬ 
ledge  nature  has  been  fo  very  liberal  to  his  mind. 
If  you  have  ferved  with  him,  you  ought  to  have 
pointed  out  fome  inftanccs  of  able  difpofition  and 
well-concerted  enterprize,  which  might  fairly  be 
attributed  to  his  capacity  as  a  General.  It  is  }ou; 
Sir  William,  who  make  your  friend  appear  auk- 


— 
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A’ard  and  ridiculous,  by  giving  him  a  laced  bait 
of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never  in¬ 
tended  him  to  wear. 

You  fay,  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honour 
in  the  field.  Is  the  ordnance  nothing  ?  Are  the 
blues  nothing  ?  Is  the  command  of  the  army, 
with  all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it,  nothing  ? 
Where  he  got  thefe  nothings  I  know  not ;  but 
you  at  kaft  ought  to  have  told  us  where  he 
deferved  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  companion,  &c.  it  would 
have  been  but  little  to  the  purpofe,  though  you 
had  proved  all  that  you  have  aficrted.  I  meddle 

with  nothing  but  his  character  as  c - r  in  c  , 

and  though  1  acquit  him  of  the  bafenefs  of  Idling 
commiffions,  I  Hill  aflert  that  his  military  cares 
have  never  extended  beyond  the  difpolal  of  vacan¬ 
cies  ;  and  I  am  julfified  by  the  complaints  of  the 
whole  army,  when  I  lav  that,  in  this  dillribution, 

he  confults  nothing  but  p- - y  interefis,  or  the 

gratification  of  his  immediate  dependants.  .  As  to 
his  fervile  fubmiffion  of  the  reigning  min  ill  ry , 
let  me  alii,  whether  he  did  not  defert  the  caule  of 
the  whole  army,  when  he  differed  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherft  to  be  facrified,  and  what  fliare  he  had 
in  recalling  that  officer  to  the  fervice  ?  Did  he 
not  betray  the  juff  intereff  ol  the  army,  in  per¬ 
mitting  Lord  P - y  to  have  a  regiment  ?  and 

does  he  not  at  this  moment  give  up  all  character 
and  dignity  as  a  gentleman,  in  receding  from  his 
own  repeated  declarations  in  lavour  of  Mr. 
Wilkes. 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  arc  agreed. 
You  candidly  admit,  that  he  often  manes  Inch 
promiles  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that 
no  man  is  more  affiduous  to  provide  foi  his  ie!a- 

I  2  tions 
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know  any  thing  of  the  troops  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America,  to  lay 
nothing  of  a  whole  army  abfolutely  ruined  in 
Ireland  ?  Inquire  a  little  into  fads.  Sir  William, 
before  you  publifh  your  next  panegyric  upon 

Lord  G - y,  and  believe  me  you  will  find  there 

is  a  fault  at  head  quarters,  which  even  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  care  and  abilities  of  the  Adjutant 
General  cannot  correct. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir  William,  to  addrefs  my- 
felf  perfonally  to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the 
honour  of  you  correfpondence.  You  are  by  no 
means  undeferving  of  notice ;  and  it  may  be  of 

confequence  even  to  Lord  G - v  to  have  it 

determined,  whether  or  no  the  man  who  has 
praifed  him  fo  lavifhly,  be  himfelf  deferving  of 
praife.  When  you  returned  to  Europe,  you  zea- 
loufly  undertook  the  caufe  of  that  gallant  army,  by 
whole  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortunes  had 
been  eftablifhed.  You  complained,  you  threat¬ 
ened,  you  even  appealed  to  the  public  in  print. 
By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in  the 
midft  of  ail  this  buftle,  and  thefe  clamours  for 
juftice  to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the 
Manilla  ranfomwas  fuddenly  buried  in  a  profound, 
and,  ftnee  that  time,  an  uninterrupted  lilence  ? 
Did  the  Miniftry  fuggeft  any  motives  to  you, 
ftrong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  defert 
and  betray  the  caufe  of  his  fellow  foldiers  ?  Was 
it  that  blufhing  ribband,  which  is  now  the  per¬ 
petual  ornament  of  your  perfon  ?  or  was  it  that 
regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre¬ 
cedented  among  l'oldiers)  fold  to  .Colonel  Gif- 
borne?  or  was  it  that  government,  the  full  pay 
of  which  you  are  contented  to  hold,  with  the  half¬ 
pay  of  an  Irifh  Colonel?  And  do  yon  now,  after 

a  retreat 
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a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Scipio,  prefume  to 
intrude  yourfelf*  unthought  of,  uncalled  for, 
upon  the  patience  of  the  public  ?  Are  your  flatte¬ 


ries  of  the  c - r  in  ch- 


directed  to  another 


regiment,  which  you  may  again  difpofe  of  on  the 
fame  honourable  terms  ?  W e  know  your  prudence,, 
Sir  William,  and  I  fhould  be  forry  to  flop  your 
preferment. 

Junius, 


The  following  fiiort  but  curious  paper  ought  not  to  b<: 

omitted. 


Clifton ,  Feb.  6,  1769. 

IF  the  voice  of  a  well  meaning  individual  could  be  heard 
amid  the  clamour,  fury,  and  madnefs  of  the  times,  would  it 
appear  too  rafh  and  prefumptuous  to  propofe  to  the  public,  that 
an  a£t  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made  for  all  pad  tranf- 
a&ions  and  offences,  as  well  with  refpect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  ?  Such  falutary  expedients  have  been  embraced 
by  the  wifeft  nations  ;  fuch  expedients  have  been  made  ufeof 
by  our  own,  when  the  public  confufions  had  arrived  to  lome 
very  dangerous  and  alarming  crifis  ;  and  I  believe  it  need's  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  fo me  fuch  crifis  is.  now 
approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  wife  and  praife-worthy 
to  make  fuch  an  adt  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
jpoffibility,  not  to  fay  the  probability  of  an  mfurrection  at  home, 
and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than  it  will  be  to  be  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  one  after  the  mifehief  has  been  done,  and  the 
kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miferies  that  avarice,  am¬ 
bition,  hypocriiy,  and  madnefs,  could  indict  upon  it.  An 
at  grace*  indemnity,  and  oblivion,  was  palled  upon  the 
rdloration  or  king  Charles  II.  hut  I  will  venture  to  fav,  that 
had  fuch  an  act  been  feafonably  palled  in  the  reimf  of  his 
unhappy  father,  the  civil  war  had  been  prevented,  and  no 
restoration  had  been  neccffary.  Is  it  too  late  to  recall  the 
meiVengcrs  and  edicts  of  wrath  !  Cannot  the  money  that  is 
now  wafted  in  endlefs  and  mutual  profccutions,  and  in  (top¬ 
ping  the  mouth  of  one  man,  and  in  opening  that  of  another, 
be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  concord  f  Let  Mr. 
Wilkes  lay  the  firft  Hone,  and  fuch  a  Hone  as  l  hope  the  buil¬ 
ders 
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g  l  p  Clifton,  Feb.  io,  1769* 

I  Received  Junius’s  favour  lair  night ;  he  is  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  of 
bis  mailt ;  it  is  an  excellent  protection,  it  has 
faved  many  a  man  from  an  untimely  end.  But 
whenever  hie  will  he  honed;  enough  to  lay  it  afide, 
avow  himfelf,  and  produce  the  face  which  has 
fo  long  lurked  behind  it,  the  world  will  be  able 
tojud°e  of  his  motives  for  writing  fuch  infamous 
invectives.  His  real  name  will  difeover  his  free¬ 
dom  and  independency,  or  his  fervility  to  a  fac¬ 
tion.  Difappointed  ambition,  refentment  for 
defeated  hopes,  and  defire  of  revenge,  aifume 
but  too  often  the  appearance  of  public  fpirit ;  but 
be  his  defigns  wicked  or  charitable,  Junius  Ihould 
learn  that  it  is  po.Tible  to  condemn  meafures, 
without  a  barbarous  and  criminal  outrage  again  ft 
men.  Junius  delights  to  mangle  carcaies  with  a 

hatchet  ♦,  his  lan 

o-reat  connection  with  Clare-marKet,  and,  to  do 
him  juftice,  he  handles  his  weapon  moil  admira¬ 
bly.  One  would  imagine  he  had  been  taught  to 
throw  it  by  the  favages  of  America.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  high  time  for  me  to  ftep  in  once  more  to 

fliield 


been  as  famous  for  good  nature  as  for  valour;  let  it  not  be  i.  id 
that  fuch  qualities  are  degenerated  into  favage  ferocity.  If  any 
of  my  friends  it.  either  houfe  of  legdlature  flinll  condefcend  to 
liften  to,  and  improve  thefc  hints,  I  (hall  think  that  I  have 

not  lived  in  vain. 

William  Draplr. 
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thnnfhT  fHeud  fr°m  thi$  mercikfs  ^apon,  a!~ 
n°r  n ‘n;7  Tbe  ^°unded  m  the  attempt.  But  I 

conft  V  '  I™"18’  by  What  forced  analogy  and 
cmtft ru*on  the  moments  of  convivial  minh  are 

made  to  fign, fy  indecency,  a  violation  of  en- 

gagemems,  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  dffire  that 

every  one  ao  company  fliould  be  drunk  ilk  v  Je 

a  d  Bihi:r  •'«  fewer,  of  St.  Giles’, 

oratow  gHe  “ ,‘°  ^  Prodllc“l  fuel,  a  piece  of 
r,,  'J'  -re  t,ie  hatchet  defcends  with  ten- 

t°  mrhr’T  a‘“  !  il  h"rts  "o  one  but 
ns  ma,ki!  For  Junius  muft  not  think  to  put 

woras  into  my  mouth,  that  fee m  too  foul  even 
for  his  own.  VtU 

My  friend  s  political  engagements  I  know  not 

tzzr-f to  expla7  "iem>  °r  a(i'CTt 

conWleney.  ,  know  not  whether  Junius  be  con- 
Uv.r able  enough  to  belong  to  any  party;  if  he 
lOula  oe  fo,  can  he  affirm  that  he  has  a  1  wavs 
adhered  to  one  fet  of  men  and  meafures  ?  Is 'he 

fure  has  never  fjded  With  thofe  whom  he 

rimf/b^  hired  to  abufe?  Has  he  never  abufed 
tnoie  Pe  was  hired  to  praife  ?  To  fay  the  truth 

tMm  mCR  1  Polltlcs.fit  much  too  loofely  about 

!?  ;  -  c  las™y  fnend  5  miJitary  character  was 

the  chief  objedl  that  engaged  me  in  this  contro- 
verfy,  to  that  I  /hall  return. 

Junius  afks  what  inftances  my  friend  has  given 
\Vhen  ri'T  and  opacity  as  a  general? 

When  and  where  he  gamed  his  honour  ?  When 
he  deferred  his  emolument  ?  The  united  voice 
m  the  army  which  ferved  under  him,  the  glori¬ 
ous  teffimony  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  van- 
quiffied  enemies,  all  Germany  will  tell  him 
Junius  repeats  the  complaints  of  the  army  a-ainft 
P  y  influence.  I  love  the  army  too  well, 

not 


' 

Vtt  .VV* 

Bill 
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not  to  wilh  tnat  fuch  influence  were  lefs.  Let 
Junius  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  was  of  the  lead;  force  in  the  time  of 
that  great  man,  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who,  as  a  prince  of  tile  blood,  was  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  Item  a  torrent  which  would  have 
overborne  any  private  fubjecd.  In  time  of  war 
thi^  influence  is  imall.  In  peace,  when  dilcon— 
tent  and  faction  have  the  fured  means  to  operate, 
efpecially  in  this  country,  and  when,  from  a 
fcarcity  of  public  fpint,  the  wheels  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  rarely  moved,  but  by  the  power  and 
force  of  obligations,  it’s  weight  is  always  too 
great :  Yet  if  this  influence  at  prefent  has  done 
no  gi eater  haim,  than  the  placing  Lari  Percv  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment,  I  do  not  think  that 
either  the  rights  or  bed  interefts  of  the  army  are 
faci  ificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation  undone. 
Let  me  a/k  Junius,  it  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  feniori- 
ty  •  ^  my  fed  happy  in  teeing  young  noble¬ 
men  of  illuftrious  name  and  great  property  come 
among  us.  They  are  an  additional  fecurity  to  the 
kingdom  from  foreign  or  domeftic  flavery.  Ju¬ 
nius  needs  not  be  told,  that  ihould  the  time  ever 
come,  when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only 
by  thofe,  who  have  nothing  more  to  lole  than 
their  arms  and  their  pay,  it’s  danger  will  be  great 
indeed!  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  foldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wifhed 
for.  But  the  main  point  is  flill  to  be  contended 
for,  I  mean  the  difcipline  and  condition  of  the 
army ;  and  I  dill  mud  maintain,  though  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  a  mere 
relpeCtable  looting,  to  all  the  eflentials  that  can 
c^oou  foldiei  s,  than  it  is  at  prelcnt.  Junius 
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is  forced  to  allow  that  our  army  at  home  may  he 
in  fome  tolerable  order  ;  yet  how  kindly  does  he 
invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invafion  ot  Ireland, 
by  alluring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom 
is  totally  ruined  !  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are 
much  obliged  to  him.)  I  have  too  gieat  an  opini¬ 
on  of  the  military  talents  ol  the  lord  lieutenant, 
and  of  all  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe 
it*  If  from  the  ftrange,  unaccountable  fatality, 
the  people  of  that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced 
to  confult  their  own  iecurity,  by  fuch  an  effectual 
augmentation,  as  may  enable  the  troops  there  to 
a<5t* with  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander  in 
chief  here  to  blame  ?  Or  is  he  to  biame,  becaufe 
the  troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  tne  W  '-ft 
Indies,  in  America,  labour  under  great  difficul¬ 
ties  from  the  fcarcity  of  men,  which  is  but  too 
vifible  all  over  thefe  kingdoms  ?  Many  oi  our 
forces  are  in  climates  unfavourable  to  Britifh  con- 
ftitutions,  their  lofs  is  in  proportion.  Britain 
in  lift  recruit  all  thele  regiments  from  he:  own 
emaciated  bofom,  or  more  precarioufly,  by  Ca- 
tholicks  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewife  iubjeft 
to  the  fatal  drains  to  the  Baft  Indies,  to  Senegal, 
and  the  alarming  emigrations  ol  our  people  to 
other  countries :  Such  depopulation  can  only  be 
repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  iome  fenfible  bill 
of  naturalization. 

I  muft  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius 
on  my  own  account.  He  is  pleafed  to  tell  me 
that  he  addreffes  himfelf  tome  perfonally.  I  fhall 
be  glad  to  fee  him.  It  is  his  Imperfonality  thai 
X  complain  of,  and  invifible  attacks  :  for  his  dag¬ 
ger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  on< 
cannot  lee  the  hand  which  holds  it;  hut  had  h< 
not  wounded  other  people  niore  deeply  than  mv 
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felf,  I  fhould  not  have  obtruded  myfelf  at  all  on 
the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  fhall  put  him  down,  and 
transfufe  the  bluili  of  my  ribband  into  his  cheeks. 
Junius  tells  me,  that  at  my  return,  I  zealoufly 
undertook  the  caufe  of  the  gallant  army,  by 
whofe  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes  were 
eftablifhed ;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  public.  I  did  fo;  I  glory  in  having 
done  fo,  as  I  had  an  undoubted  right  to  vindicate 
my  own  character,  attacked  by  a  Spamfh  memo¬ 
rial,  and  to  alfert  the  rights  of  my  brave  compa¬ 
nions.  I  glory  likewife  that  I  have  never  taken 
up  my  pen,  but  to  vindicate  the  injured.  Junius 
aiks  by  what  accident  did  it  happen,  tnat  in  tne 
midft  of  all  this  buftle,  and  all  the  clamours  for 
juftice  to  the  injured  troops,  the  Manilla  rantom 
was  fuddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and  iince  that 
time,  an  uninterrupted  lilence?  I  will  explain 
the  caufe  to  the  public.  1  he  feveral  minifiers 
who  have  been  employed  lince  that  time  have 
been  verydelirous  to  do  us  julticc  from  two  moil 
laudable  motives,  a  llrong  inclination  to  aflift  in¬ 
jured  bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deferved  po¬ 
pularity  to  themfelves.  Their  efforts  have  been 
in  vain.  Some  were  ingenuous  enough  to  own, 
that  they  could  not  think  of  involving  this  clii- 
treffed  nation  in  another  war  for  our  private 
concerns.  In  fhort,  our  rights,  lor  the  prelent, 
are  lacnficed  to  national  convenience;  and  I  mult 
confefs,  that  although  1  may  lole  hve-and-twenty 
thoufand  pounds  by  their  acquielcence  to  this 
breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  1  think  they  aie 
in  the  right  to  temporize,  conlidering  the  critical 
fituation  of  this  country,  convulfed  in  every  part 
by  poifon  infufed  by  annonymous,  wicked,  and 

K  2  incendiary 
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incendiary  writers.  Lord  Shelburne  will  do  me 
tne  juftice  to  own,  that,  in  September  lafl,  I 
waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the 
admiral  Sir  S.  Cornifh  and  myfelf,  in  behalf  of 
our  injuied  companions,  His  lordllnp  was  as 
frame  upon  tne  occafion  as  other  tecretaries  had 
been  before  him.  He  did  not  deceive  us  by  givin'>- 
any  immediate  hopes  of  relief.  ° 

Junius  would  bafely  infinuate,  that  my  filence 

may  have  been  purchafed  by  my  government,  by 

my  biujlung  ribband,  by  my  regiment,  by  the 

faleof  that  regiment,  and  by  half-pay  as  an  Irifh 
colonel. 

His  majeiuy  was  pleafed  to  give  me  my  govern¬ 
ment  for  my  fervice  at  Madras.  I  had  my  firil 
regiment  in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Ma¬ 
nilla,  his  majeity,  by  lord  Egremont,  informed 
me,  that  I  fhould  have  the  firil  vacant  red  ribband, 
as  a  reward  for  my  fervices  in  an  enterprize, 
which  1  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The 
of  Bedioid  and  Mir.  Grenville  confirmed 
thofe  afiurances  many  months  before  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  protefred  the  ranfom  bills.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  lord  Clive,  then  going  upon  a  moil 
important  fervice  to  Bengal,  I  waved  my  claim  to 
the  vacancy  which  then  happened.  As  there 
was  no  other  vacancy  until  the  duke  of  Grafton 
and  lord  Rockingham  were  joint  minifters,  1  was 
then  honoured  with  the  order,  and  it  is  furely  no 
fmail  honour  to  me,  that  in  fuch  a  fuccefiion  of 
minifters,  they  were  all  pleafed  to  think  that  I 
haa  deierved  it;  in  my  favour  they  were  ail  united. 
Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th  regiment,  which 
had  ferved  fo  glorioufiy  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  his 
majefty,  unfolicited  by  me,  ga\e  me  the  16th  of 
foot  as  an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring 

afterwards 
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afterwards  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe;  let  it  fuf- 
nce,  that  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  approve  of 
them  ;  they  are  i'uch  as  no  man  can  think  inde¬ 
cent,  who  knows  the  blocks  that  repeated  vicif- 
h tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  ofdangeious  and  nckly 
climates,  will  give  to  the  belt  conbitutions  in  a 
pretty  long  courfe  of  fervice.  I  refigned  my  re¬ 
giment  to  colonei  Gilborne,  a  very  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  200 1.  Irifh  annuity?  fo  that, 
according  to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  fay 
nothing  more  of  the  Manilla  ranfom,  and  fa- 
crifice  thole  brave  men  by  the  brange  avarice  of 
accepting  three  hundred  and  eighty  pound  per 
ann.  and  giving  up  eight  hundred  !  If  this  be 
bribery,  it  is  not  the  bribery  of  thefe  times. 
As  to  my  flattery,  thole  who  know  me  will  judge 
of  it.  By  the  afperity  of  Junius’s  bile,  I  cannot 
indeed  call  him  a  flatterer,  unlefsit  be  as  a  cynick 
or  a  maftilf ;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  bill  growl 
and  long  to  bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of 
the  credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  Junius’s 
writings,  from  the  faliities  that  he  has  infinuated 
with  refped  to  myfelf. 

William  Draper. 


To  Sir  William  Draper,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

S  I  R, 

T  Should  jubly  be  fufpeded  of  ading  upon  mo- 

_  fives  of  more  than  common  enmity  to  Lord 

G - y,  if  I  continued  to  give  you  frelh  mate¬ 

rials  or  occafion  for  writing  in  his  defence.  In¬ 
dividuals  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  defpife, 

have 
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have  read  your  Letters,  Sir  William,  with  infi¬ 
nitely  more  latisfadlion  than  mine.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like  that  unhappy 
country,  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  laft  mili¬ 
tary  achievements,  has  fuffered  more  by  his 
friends  than  his  enemies.  In  mercy  to  him  let 
us  drop  the  fubjedt.  For  my  own  part,  I  willingly 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether  your 
vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
judicious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended  ;  and 
you,  I  think,  may  be  fatisfied  with  the  warm 
acknowledgements  he  already  owes  you  for  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in  which, 
but  for  your  amicable  afliftance,  he  might  have 
palled  without  particular  notice  or  diftinc- 
tion. 

In  juftice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  la¬ 
bours  be  confined  to  the  care  of  your  own  repu¬ 
tation.  Your  declaration,  that  you  are  happy  in 
feeing  young  noblemen  come  among  us,  is  liable  to 

two  objections.  With  refpect  to  Lord  F - y, 

it  means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army. 
He  was  aid  de  camp  to  the  King,  and  had  the 
rank  of  colonel.  A  regiment  therefore  could 
not  make  him  a  more  military  man,  though  it 
made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expence  of 
fome  brave,  deferving,  friendlefs  officer. — The 
other  concerns  himfelf.  After  felling  the  com- 
panions  of  your  vidtory  in  one  inffance,  and  after 
felling  your  profeffion  in  the  other,  by  what  au¬ 
thority  do  you  prefume  to  call  yourfelf  a  foldier  ? 
The  plain  evidence  of  fadts  is  fuperior  to  all  decla¬ 
rations.  Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  1 6th 
regiment,  your  complaints  were  a  diftrefs  to  go¬ 
vernment  ; — from  that  moment  you  were  fiient. 
The  conclufion  is  inevitable.  You  inlinuate  to 
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us  that  your  ill  hate  of  health  obliged  you  to 
quit  the  fervice.  The  retirement  necefl'ary  to 
repair  a  broken  conftitution  would  have  been  as 
good  a  reafon  for  not  accepting,  as  for  refigmng 
the  command  of  a  regiment.  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  prefs,  or  an  affedted  oblcurity  in 
that  paragraph,  where  you  fpeak  of  your  bargain 
with  colonel  Gilborne.  Inftead  of  attemping 
to  anfwer  what  I  really  do  not  underhand,  permit 
me  to  explain  to  the  public  what  I  really  know. 
In  exchange  for  your  regiment,  you  accepted  of  a 
colonel’s  half  pay  (at  kaft  220  1.  a  year)  and  an 
annuity  of  200  1.  for  your  own  and  lady  Drapei  s 
life  jointly. — And  this  is  the  lofmg  bargain,  which 
you  would  reprefent  to  us,  as  if  you  had  given 
up  an  income  of  800  1.  a  year  for  380  ?  Was  it 
decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  love  the  army,  and  calls  himfelf  a  foldier, 
to  make  a  traffic  of  the  royal  favour,  and  to  turn 
the  hffiheft  honour  of  an  aftive  profeffion  into  a 
fordid  provifion  for  himfelf  and  his  family  ?  It 
were  unworthy  of  me  to  prefs  you  farthei.  The 
contempt,  with  which  the  whole  army  heaid  of 
the  manner  of  your  retreat,  allures  me  that  as 
your  conduft  was  not  juffified  by  precedent, 
it  will  never  be  thought  an  example  foi  imita¬ 
tion. 

The  laft  and  moll  important  qucftion  remains. 
When  you  receive  your  half  pay,  do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  take  a  folemn  oath,  or  fig-n  a  declaration 
upon  honour  to  the  following  effeft  ?  That  you  do 
not  actually  hold  anyplace  of  prop,  civil  or  military , 
under  his  Majejly.  The  charge,  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  plainly  conveys  againft  you,  is  ol  fo  fhocking 

a  complexion,  that  I  fincerely  wiffi  you  may  be 
r  able 
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Junius. 

•  ri,  S'  1  liad  determined  to  leave  the  C _ .r 

Za  U~T  ?  ^  qi'iet  en-'°yrnent  of  his  friend 

f:1i'S  bottle  >  buJ  fltus  deferves  an  anfwer,  and 
liiaii  nave  a  coinpleat  one. 
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JUNIUS. 


S  1  R?  Clifton,  Feb.  23,  1769. 

Have  a  very  fhort  anfwer  for  Junius’s  quedion : 
A.  I  00  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon 
honour,  that  1  have  no  place  of  profit  civil  or 
mmtary,  when  I  receive  the  half  pay  as  an  Irifly 

colone;  My  mod  gracious  Sovereign  gives  it  me 

as  a  penfionj  .he  was  pleafed  to  think  I  deferved 

Lf  ?n,mS°f  200  1  Iri<h»  a»d  theequiva- 
thJ  f  p  be  haif  Pa7  together,  produces  nomore 
than  3801.  per  annum,  clear  offices  and  perqui- 

fites  0i  1  reoeive  167  1.  from  my  govern¬ 

ment  of  Yarmouth  Total  547!.  per  annum. 

My  confidence  is  much  at  eafe  in  thefe  particulars  - 
my  friends  need  not  blufli  for  me.  * 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  ufe  of  inter¬ 
rogations:  they  are  arms  that  may  be  eafilv  turned 
againft  himfelf.  I  could  by  malicious  iLrZl 
t.on  difturb  the  peace  of  the  mod  virtuous  man 
m  the  kingdom  ;  I  could  take  the  decalogue,  and 
ay  to  one  man,  Did  you  never  deal  ?  To  the 
next,  L  id  you  never  commit  murder  ?  And  to 
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tunlus  himfelf,  who  is  putting  my  life  and  con¬ 
duit  to  the  rack,  Did  you  never  bear  fa!fe  witnefs 
againft  thy  neighbour?  Junius  muft  eafily  fee, 
that  unlefs  he  affirms  to  the  contrary  in  his  real 
name,  fomc  people,  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
him  as  I  am,  will  be  apt  to  fufpeit  him  of  having 
deviated  a  little  from  the  truth  :  therefore  let 
Junius  afk  no  more  queftions.  You  bite  againft 
a  file  :  ceafe,  vipe^r. 

W.  D. 


To  Sir  William  Draper,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

S  I  R, 

AN  academical  education  has  given  yon  an 
unlimited  command  over  the  mod  beautiful 
figures  of  fpeech.  Mafks,  hatchets,  racks,  and 
vipers  dance  thro’  your  letters  in  all  mazes  of 
metaphorical  confufion.  T  hele  are  tne  gloomy 
companions  of  a  difturbed  imagination  ;  the 
melancholy  madnefs  of  poetry,  without  the  inspir¬ 
ation.  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point  of 
compofition.  You  are  a  fcholar.  Sir  William, 
and,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write  Latin 
with  almoft  as  much  purity  as  Englifh.  Suiter 
me,  then,  for  I  am  a  plain  unlettered  man,  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  ftile  of  interrogation,  which  fuits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  confidering  the  icadinefs 
of  your  anfwers,  you  ought  to  have  no  objection. 
Even  Mr.  Bingley  promifes  to  anfwer,  if  put  to 

the  torture.  . 

Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  afk 

a  mo  ft  rcirt  uous  man  whether  he  ever  committed 

L  theft. 
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theft,  or  murder,  it  would  didurb  his  peace  of 
mind  ?  Such  a  quedion  might  perhaps  difeompofe 
the  gravity  of  his  mufcles,  but  I  believe  it  would 
little  affedt  the  tranquillity  of  his  confluence. 
Examine  your  own  bread.  Sir  William,  and  you 
will  difeover,  that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have 
no  power  to  affiidt  either  the  man  of  unblemished 
integrity  or  the  abandoned  profligate.  It  is  the 
middle  compound,  character,  which  alone  is 
vulnerable : — the  man  who,  without  firmnefs 
Enough  to  avoid  a  dishonourable  adtion,  has  feel¬ 
ing  enough  to  be  aihamed  of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  hint  of  the  decalogue, 
and  fhall  take  an  opportunity  of  applying  it  to 
fome  of  your  mod  virtuous  friends  in  both  houfes 
of  parliament. 

You  feem  to  have  dropped  the  affair  of  your 
regiment ;  fo  let  it  reft.  When  you  are  appointed 
to  another,  I  dare  fay  you  will  not  fell  it  for  a 
grofs  fum,  or  for  an  annuity  upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really,  Sir  William,  I  am 
not  your  enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  conted  with 
you)  that  you  have  been  able  to  clear  yourfelf  of 
a  crime,  though  at  the  expence  of  the  highed 
indiferetion.  You  fay,  that  your  half  pay  was 
given  you  by  way  of  penfion.  I  will  not  dwell  up¬ 
on  the  Angularity  of  uniting  in  your  own  perfon 
two  forts  of  provifloo,  which,  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  all  military  and  parliamentary  views  are 
incompatible  ;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  judify  that 

declaration,  wherein  you  charge  your  - with 

having  done  an  act  in  your  favour  notoriously 
againd  law.  The  half-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and 
England,  is  appropriated  by  parliament and  if 
it  be  given  to  perfons,  who,  like  you,  are  legally 
incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  ol  law.  It 

would 
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would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  call- 
ed  this  dishonourable  tranfaition  by  it’s  true 
name; — a  jobb  to  accommodate  two  perfons,  by 
particular  intereft  and  management  at  the  Caftle. 
What  feme  muft  government  have  had  of  your 
fervices,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you 
are  only  a  difgrace  to  you  ! 

And  now,  Sir  William,  I  Shall  take  my  leave  of 
you  for  ever.  Motives,  very  different  from  any 
apprehenfion  of  your  reientment,  make  it  impof- 
fible  you  Should  ever  know  me.  In  truth,  you 
have  Some  rcaSon  to  hold  yourfclf  indebted  to  me. 
From  the  leffons  I  have  given,  you  may  colleit  a 
profitable  inftruition  for  your  future  life.  They 
will  either  teach  you  fo  to  regulate  your  conduit 
as  to  be  able  to  fet  the  moft  malicious  inquiries 
at  defiance  ;  or,  if  that  be  a  loft  hope,  they  will 
teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attrait  the  pu¬ 
blic  attention  upon  a  ch  trailer,  which  will  only 
pais  without  cenfure,  when  it  palfes  without  ob* 
fervation. 


Junius. 


L  2 
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This  difpute  was  revived  by  another  republication  of 
Juniu>\f  letters ,  which  pamphlet  having  fallen 
into  Sir  William  Oraperh  hands ,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter . 

To  Junius. 

SIR,  Clifton ,  *SVy>/.  14. 

HAVING  accidentally  feen  a  repnblication  of 
your  letters,  wherein  you  have  been  pleafed 
to  ajj'ert ,  that  I  had  fold  the  companions  of  my 
fuccefs;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare  the  faid 
affertion  to  be  a  mod  infamous  and  malicious  falfe- 
hood ;  and  I  again  call  upon  you  to  dand  forth, 
avow  yourfelf,  and  prove  the  charge.  If  you  can 
make  it  out  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  any  one  man  in 
the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to  be  thought  the 
woril  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  mud:  the 
nation  think  of  you  ?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in 
this  affair  :  you  have  made  a  perfonal  attack  up¬ 
on  my  honour,  defamed  me  by  a  mod  vile  calum¬ 
ny,  which  might  poffibly  have  funk  into  oblivion, 
had  not  fuch  uncommon  pains  been  taken  to  re- 
new  and  perpetuate  this  fcandal,  chiefly  becaufe 
it  has  been  told  in  good  language  :  for  I  give  you 
fqll  credit  for  your  elegant  diction,  well  turned 
periods,  and  Attic  wit;  but  wit  is  oftentimes 
falfe,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is 
exactly  the  cafe  of  your  whole  performance.  But, 
Sir,  I  am  obliged  in  the  mod  ferious  manner  to 
accufe  you  of  being  guilty  off  a  pities.  You  have 
faid  the  thing  that  is  not.  To  fupport  your  dorv, 
you  have  recourfe  to  the  foliowine  irrefiftible  ar- 

"  o 

gument  :  “  You  fold  the  companions  of  yo  r  vic- 
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tory,  becaufe,  when  the  fixteenth  regiment  was 
given  to  you,  you  was  Jiicnt The  conclulion  is 
inevitable.  I  believe,  that  luch  deep  and  acuterea- 
foning  could  only  come  fuch  an  extraordinary  wri¬ 
ter  as  Junius.  But  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premifes  as  well  as  the  conclujion  are  abfolutely 
falfe.  Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the 
miniftry  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  Manilla  Ranfom 
fince  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that  regi¬ 
ment.  As  I  have  for  fome  years  quitted  London, 

I  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  honourable 
Colonel  Monfon  and  Sir  Samuel  Cornilh  to  nego¬ 
tiate  iox  me  :  In  the  lafl  autumn  I  perfonally  de¬ 
livered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  at  his 
feat  in  Wiltfhire.  As  you  have  told  us  of  your 
importance,  that  you  are  a  perfon  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you  may  in  all 
probability  be  not  unknown  to  his  lordfhip,  who 
can  fatisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  lay.  But  I 
lh all  now  take  the  liberty.  Sir,  to  feize  your  bat¬ 
tery,  and  turn  it  againft  yourfelf.  If  your  puerile 
and  tinfel  logic  could  carry  the  lead:  weight  or 
convidtion  with  it,  how  mud  you  Hand  aftedted 
by  the  inevitable  conclufion ,  as  you  are  pleated  to 
term  it  ?  According  to  Junius ,  ) Hence  is  guilt.  In 
many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called 
in  the  mod  diredt  and  offenfive  terms,  a  liar  and 
a  coward.  When  did  you  reply  to  thefe  foul  ac- 
cufations  ?  You  have  been  quite  Jilent  ;  quite 
chop-fallen:  Therefore,  becaufe  you  was  Jilent, 
the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both 
a  liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument:  But, 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  fairer  play  ;  will  afford  you 
an  opportunity  to  wipe  off  the  firft  appellation  ; 
by  deliring  the  proofs  of  your  charge  againft  me. 

Produce  them  !  To  wipe  off  the  la ft,  produce 

yourfelf. 


yourfef  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  lion's 
jhn,  and  the  defpicable  impofture  of  the  old  Roman, 
name  which  you  have  affedied  For  the  future,  af- 
fume  the  name  of  fome  modern  bravo  and  dark 
afiaffin  .  let  your  appellation  have  fome  affinity 
to  your  practice.  But  if  I  muff  perijh,  Junius, 
let  me  perijh  in  the  face  of  dav  j  be  for  once  a  ge— 
nerous  and  open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  ap¬ 
peals  to  cold  iron  are  no  better  proofs  of  a  man's 
honefty  and  veracity  than  hot  iron  and  burning 
ploughfhares  are  of ' female  chajlity ;  but  a  foldier’t 
honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman’s ;  it  muff  not 
be  fufpedted ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than 
a  fufpicion  upon  mine  :  you  cannot  but  know  the 
confequences,  which  even  the  meeknefs  of  chri- 
ifiamty  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury 
you  have  done  me. 

Will  iam  Draper. 


Junius’;  Jlnfwer. 

Hceret  later  i  let  halts  arundo. 

‘To  Sir  William  Draper,  K.  B. 

SIR, 

AFTER  lo  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expert 
to  fee  the  debate  revived  between  us.  Mv 
anfwer  to  your  laft  letter  (hall  be  fhortj  fori 
write  to  you  with  reludlance,  and  I  hope  we  fliall 
now  conclude  our  correfpondence  for  ever. 

Had  you  been  originally,  and  without  provo¬ 
cation,  attached  by  an  anonymous  writer,  vou 

would 
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would  have  fome  right  to  demand  his  name.  Bui 
n  this  cafe  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged 
.n  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a  fol- 
lier.  You  were  content  to  let  your  name  in  op- 
pofition  to  a  man,  who  would  probably  continue 
in  concealment.  You  undei  flood  the  terms  upon 
which  we  were  to  correlpond,  and  gave  at  lead  a 
tacit  affent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking 
me  under  the  chara&er  of  Junius,  what  pofhble 
right  have  you  to  know  me  under  any  other  ? 
Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  infinuate  to  you,  that 
you  forefaw  iome  honour  in  the  apparent  fpirit  of 
coming  forward  in  perfon,  and  that  you  were  not 
quite  indifferent  to  the  dilplay  of  your  literary 
qualifications  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of 
my  letters  was  no  more  than  a  catchpenny  con¬ 
trivance  of  a  printer,  in  which  it  was  impoflible  I 
fhould  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am  no  way 
anfwerable.  At  the  fame  time  I  wifliyou  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
printing  thefe  papers,  it  is  not  from  any  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  Sir  William  Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  fignature,  adopted  mere¬ 
ly  for  diftindtion,  are  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but 
when  you  tell  me  I  have  fubmitted  to  be  called  a 
liar  and  a  coward,  I  mufl  afk  you  in  my  turn, 
whether  you  ferioufiy  think  it  any  way  incum¬ 
bent  upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  filly  invectives 
of  every  fimpleton,  who  writes  in  news-papers  ; 
and  what  opinion  you  would  have  conceived  of 
my  diferetion,  if  1  had  fuifered  myfelf  to  be  the 
dupe  of  fo  Shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  fword,  though  confident 
enough  with  your  late  profclfion,will  neither  prove 
your  innocence  nor  clear  you  from  iufpicion. 


Your 
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Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the  Manilla  ran- 
fom  were,  for  a  conliderable  time,  a  diftrefs  to 
government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out 
of  your  turn)  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
during  that  adminijlration ,  we  heard  no  more  of 
Sir  William  Draper,.  The  fadts,  of  which  I  fpeak, 
may  indeed  be  varioully  accounted  for,  but  they 
are  too  notorious  to  be  denied  ;  and  I  think  that 
you  might  have  learnt  at  the  Univerfity,  that  a 
falfe  conclufion  is  an  error  in  argument,  not  a 
breach  of  veracity.  Your  felicitations,  I  doubt 
not,  were  renewed  under  another  adminiftratiom 
Admitting  the  fadi,  I  fear  an  indifferent  perfon 
would  only  infer  from  it,  that  experience  had 
made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  com¬ 
plaining.  Remember,  Sir,  that  you  have  your- 
fejf  con  felled,  that,  confide  ring  the  critical  fit  nation 
of  this  country ,  the  mintjlry  are  in  the  right  to  tempo- 
rife  with  Spam .  Tnis  confeffion  reduces  you  to 
an  unfortunate  dilemma.  By  renewing  your  feli¬ 
citations,  you  mull:  either  mean  to  force  your 
country  into  a  war  at  a  mod:  unfeafonable  junc¬ 
ture  ;  or,  having  no  view  or  expectation  of  that 
kind,  that  you  look  for  nothing  but  a  private 
compenfation  to  yourfelf. 

But  after  all,  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  af- 
fure  me  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinfel  ;  that 
it  carries  not  the  lead:  weight  or  convidtion  ;  that 
my  premifes  are  falfe,  and  my  conclufions  abfurd* 
If  this  be  a  juft  defeription  of  me,  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  fuch  a  writer  to  diftuib  your  peace  of 
mind,  or  injure  a  character  fo  well  eftablifhed  as 
your’s  ?  Fake  care,  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge 
this  unruly  temper,  left  the  world  fhould  fufpedt, 
that  conference  has  fome  fhare  in  your  relent- 
ments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the 

treachery 
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reachery  of  your  own  paflions,  than  from  any 
nalevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe.  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A 
:onfiderable  time  mud  certainly  elapfe  before  we 
re  perfonally  acquainted.  It  ou  need  not,  how- 
ver,  regret  the  delay,  or  fuffer  an  apprehenfion 
hat  any  length  of  time  can  redore  you  to  the 
rhriftian  meeknefs  of  your  temper,  and  difappoint 
rour  prefent  indignation.  If  I  underftand  your 
haradter,  there  is  in  your  own  bread  a  repoiitory, 
n  which  your  refentments  may  be  fafely  laid  up 
or  future  occafions,  and  preferved  without  hazard 
)f  diminution.  The  Odm  in  longum  jaciens ,  quce 
'econderety  audlaqUe  promeret,  I  thought  had  only 
belonged  to  the  word  character  of  antiquity.  The 

ext  is  in  Tacitus  ; - you  know  belt  where  to 

ook  for  the  commentary. 

Junius. 


Letter  to  the  Duke  of  G -  — n  on  pardoning 

M‘Quirk* 

My  Lord,  March  18,  1769. 

BEFORE  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs,  it  had  been  a  maxim  of  the  Englifh 
;overnment,  not  unwillingly  admitted  by  the 
eople,  that  every  ungncious  or  fevere  exertion 
f  the  prerogative  diould  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
ount  of  the  minider;  but  that  whenever  an  add 
f  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be  performed,  the 
/hole  merit  of  it  diould  be  attributed  to  the  So- 
ereign  himfelf.  It  was  a  wife  dodtrine,  my  lord, 
nd  equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his 

M  fubjedds 
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fubjedts ;  for  while  it  prefervcd  that  fufpicioiH 
attention,  with  which  the  people  ought  always  to 
examine  the  condudt  of  rninifters,  it  tended  at  the 
fame  time  rather  to  increafe  than  to  diminifh  their 

attachment  to  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign. - 

If  there  be  a  fatality  attending  every  meafure  you 
are  concerned  in,  by  what  treachery,  or  by  what 
excels  of  folly  has  it  happened,  that  thofe  ungra¬ 
cious  a£ts,  which  have  diftinguilhed  your  admini- 
ftration,  and  which  I  doubt  not,  were  entirely 
your  own,  fhould  carry  with  them  a  hrong  ap¬ 
pearance  of  perfonal  intereft,  and  even  of  perfonal 
enmity  in  a  quarter,  where  no  fuch  intereft  or  en¬ 
mity  can  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  without  the  high- 
eft  injuftice  and  the  higheft  difhonour  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  by  what  judicious  management  have 
you  contrived  it,  that  the  only  adt  of  mercy,  to 

which  you  ever  advifed  your  — ■ — - ,  far  from 

adding  to  the  luftre  of  a  character  truly  gracious 
and  benevolent,  fhould  be  received  with  univer- 
fal  difapprobation  and  difguft?  I  fhall  confider 
it  as  a  minifterial  meafure,  becaufe  it  is  an  odious 
one,  and  as  your  meafure,  my  Lord  D — e,  be¬ 
caufe  you  are  the  minifter. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  de¬ 
pending,  it  was  natural  enough  that  government 
fhould  give  him  every  poffible  encouragement  and 
fupport.  The  honourable  fervice,  for  which  he 
Was  hired,  and  the  fpirit  with  which  he  perform¬ 
ed  it,  made  a  common  caufe  between  your  G - 

and  him.  The  M— - ,  who  by  fecret  corruption 

invades  the  freedom  $f  elections,  and  the  ruffian, 
who  by  open  violence  deftroys  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in  the  fame  bottom.  They  have  the 
fame  interefts,  and  mutually  feel  for  each  other. 

To  do  iuftice  to  your  G - ~’s  humanity,  you 

felt 
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felt  for  M‘Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do,  and  if  you 
lad  been  contented  to  affift  him  indirectly,  with¬ 
out  a  notorious  denial  ofjuftice,  or  openly  infult- 
ngthe  fenfe  of  the  nation,,  you  might  have  fatis- 
led  every  duty  of  political  friendfhip  without  com¬ 
mitting  the  honour  of  your - ,  or  hazarding  the 

reputation  of  his  government.  But  when  this  un¬ 
happy  man  had  been  folemnly  tried,  convicted  and 
condemned  ; — when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
frequently  employed  in  the  fame  Cervices,  and 
that  no  excufe  for  him  could  be  drawn  either  from 
the  innocence  of  his  former  life,  or  the  fimplici- 
ty  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too  much 
to  interpofe  the  flrength  of  the  prerogative  be¬ 
tween  this  felon  and  the  juftice  ot  his  country  ? 
You  ought  to  have  known  that  an  example  of  this 
fort  was  never  fo  neceffary  as  at  prelent ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  you  muft  have  known  that  the  lot  could 
not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  guilty  object.  What 
fyftem  of  government  is  this  ?  You  are  perpetual¬ 
ly  complaining  of  the  riotous  difpofition  of  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  yet  when  the  laws  have 
given  you  the  means  of  making  an  example,  in 
every  fenfe  unexceptionable,  and  by  far  the  mod 
likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  of¬ 
fence,  and  are  not  afhamed  to  give  the  fanCtion  of 
government  to  the  riots  you  complain  of,  and 
even  to  future  murders.  You  are  partial  perhaps 
to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  had  rather 
fee  a  fcore  of  thefe  wretches  butchered  by  the 
guards,  than  one  of  them  fuller  death  by  the  re¬ 
gular  courfe  of  law.  How  does  it  happen,  my 

L - ,  that  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy  of 

the  p - - — e  is  cruelty  and  oppreflion  to  the  iub- 

jeCt  ? 
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I  he  meafure  it  feems  was  To  extraordinary, 
that  you  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  fome  rea¬ 
sons  for  it  to  the  public.  Let  them  be  fairly 
examined. 

1.  \  ou  fay  that  Meff'rs.  Bromfield  and  Starling 
were  not  examined  at  M‘ Quirk's  Trial.  I  will  tell 

your  G -  why  they  were  not.  They  mu  ft 

have  been  examined  upon  oath  ;  and  it  was  fore- 
feen  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prifoner.  Other-! 
wife  is  it  conceivable  that  his  counfel  fbould 
negledt  to  call  in  fuch  material  evidence  ? 

2.  1  ou  fay  that  Mr  boot  did  not  jee  the  de-> 
ceafed  until  ajter  his  death.  A  furgeon,  my  L — , 
muft  know  very  little  of  his  profeffion,  if,  upon 
examining  a  wound  or  contufion,  he  cannot  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not. — While 
the  party  is  alive,  a  furgeon  will  be  cautious  of 
pronouncing  j  whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  he  is  enabled  to  confider  both  cauie  and 
effect  in  one  view,  and  to  fpeak  with  a  certainty 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  new  tribunal.  Your  Inqwjitio  p0Ji 
mortem  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
does  honour  to  your  invention.  The°  only  ma- 
tcrial  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  JVTr  Foote  s  evi-* 
dence  was  inefficient,  becaufe  he  did  not  exa¬ 
mine  the  wound  till  after  the  death  of  the  party, 
much  lefs  can  a  negative  opinion,  given  by  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  never  faw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
wither  before  or  after  his  deceafe,  authorife  you 
to  luperfede  the  verdidt  of  a  jury,  and  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  laws. 

Now,  my  Loid,  let  me  a  lie  you,  has  it  never 
occurred  to  your  Grace,  while  you  were  with- 

drawing 
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drawing  this  defperate  wretch  from  that  juftice, 
which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded  againft  him, 
that  there  is  another  man,  who  is  the  favourite 
of  his  country,  whole  pardon  would  have  been 
accepted  with  gratitude,  wliofe  pardon  would 
have  healed  all  our  divifions  ?  Have  you  quite 
forgotten  that  this  man  was  once  your  Grace’s 

friend  r  Or  is  it  to  m - s  only  that  you  will 

extend  the  mercy  of  the  C — n  ? 

Thele  are  queftions  you  will  not  anfwer.  Nor 
is  it  necelfary.  The  char  after  of  your  private 
life,  and  the  uniform  tenour  of  your  public  con- 
dnft,  is  an  anfwer  to  them  all. 

Junius. 


A  MONODY;* 


Or  the  Tears  of  Sedition  on  the  Death  of  Junius. 

fuis  tibi  Silure  furor  ? 


AND  are  thofe  periods  fill’d  with  tuneful 
care, 

Thofe  thoughts  which  adeam’d  with  Ciceronian 

o  o 

ore, 

Are  they,  my  funius ,  pafs’d  like  vulgar  air, 

Droop’d  is  thy  plume,  to  rife  on  fame  no  more? 

Thy 


*  This  little  piece  produced  the  following  remarkable  ex¬ 
planations  : 

1  HE  Monody  on  the  fuppofed  death  of  'Junius  is  not  the 
lefs  poetical  for  being  founded  on  a  fiction.  In  fome  parts  of 
it,  there  is  a  promife  of  genius,  which  deferves  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Mv  letter  of  Monday  will,  I  hope,  convince  the 
author  that  I  am  neither  a  partifan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor 'yet 

bought 
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1  hy  plume  ! —  it  was  the  harp  of  fong  in  profe  : 

Oft  have  its  numbers  footh’d  the  felon's  ear. 
Oft  to  its  tune  my  Wilkite  heroes  rofe 

With  couch'd  tobacco  pipes  in  act  to  fpear. 

Where 


bought  ofF  by  the  miniflry.  It  is  true  I  have  refufed  offers, 
which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  interefled  man  would  have 
accepted.  Whether  it  be  fimplicity  or  virtue  in  me,  I  can 
only  affirm  that  I  am  in  earnejl ;  becaufe  I  am  convinced,  as 
far  as  my  underflanding  is  capable  of  judging,  that  the  pre- 
fent  miniflry  is  driving  this  country  to  deflrudliqn  ;  and  you, 
I  think,  Sir,  may  be  fatisfied  that  my  rank  and  fortune  place 
me  above  a  common  bribe.  Tutvius. 


A  CARD  to  JtJNIUS. 

POETIKASTOS  preients  his  compliments  to  Junius,  and 
is  glad  to  underfland  from  fo  celebrated  a  judge  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fublime,  that  there  is  “  a  promife  of  genius”  in  his 
Monody.  He  could  wifh  tha£  it  were  in  his  power,  either  as 
a  man  of  tafle  or  honour,  to  pay  c fumus  any  return  of  praife  : 
As  the  motive  and  manner  of  the  EiTayifl  deprive  Poctikajios  of 
this  power,  he  mufl  take  the  liberty  of  cautioning  him  never 
to  expofe  himfelf  fo  far  again,  as  to  make  a  line  of  docfgrel  the 

fuppofed  caufe  of  announcing  his  fidlious  importance  to  the 
public. 

.  If  Junius  dares  to  b z  fincere,  inflead  of  being  in  carneft ,  let 
him  point  out  the  deflrudfion  to  which  the  miniflers  are  driving 
this  country,  in  a  more  rational  and  gentlemap-like  manner 
than  that  ill-bred  and  cowardly  method  in  which  he  would 
bain  the  perfonal  honour  of  the  minifler,  without  beintt  able 
to  detract  from  the  propriety  of  his  meafures. 

Let  him  not  hint  at  the  offers,  which  lie  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  accept,  Jet  him  publifh  them  particularly  and  ex- 
piefsly.  Let  him  not  afk  for  an  uncommon  bribe  on  account  of 
a  fuppofed  rank  and  fortune,  or  affert,  in  childifh  terms,  that 
he  is  not  a  partifan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  let  the  fpirit  of  his 
writing  fliew,  that  he  is  neither  a  hungry  traduccr  of  the 
merits  ot  enaraefer,  nor  the  hireling  of  the  molt  contemptible 
of  parties. 


ioetiKeitios  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  have  fo  favourabl* 
an  idea  of  Junius ,  as  to  give  him  fome  credit — he  will  perhap 
offer  him  fome  more  poetical  compofitions,  and  be  defnouso 
a  pei  foil  a  1  acquaintance  with  a  reformed  or  undeceived  imita 
lor  of  a  Tully. 
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* 

Where  now  (hall  flormy  Codius  and  his  crew. 

My  dear  aflembly  to  the  midnight  hour, 

Ah  !  where  acquire  a  trumpeter  ! — fince  you 
No  more  fhall  rouze  them  with  your  claffic 
power. 

Accurs’d  *  Silurus  !  blafted  be  thy  wing  ! 

That  grey  Scotch  wing  which  led  the  unerring 
dart  ! 

In  virtue’s  caufe  could  all  that’s  fatire  fling 
A  bofom  with  corruption’s  poifon  fraught  ? 

Impoflihle  ! — then  hear  me,  fiends  of  H — 11, 

This  dark  event,  this  myftery  unfold  ; 

Poifon’d  was  Junius  ?  No  ;  “  Alas,  he  fell 
“  Midft  arrows  dipp’d  in  minifterial  gold.’* 

Then  hear  me,  rioters,  of  my  command. 
Condemn  the  villain  to  a  traitor’s  doom; 

Let  none  but  faithful  knaves  adorn  my  band; 
Go,  fink  this  character  into  his  tomb. 

Here  funk  an  efiavift  of  dubious  name, 

* 

Whofe  tinfel’d  page  on  airy  cadence  run, 
Friendlefs,  with  party — noted,  without  fame. 
Virtue  and  vice  difclaim’d  him  as  a  fon. 

POETIKASTOS. 
*  A  writer  in  oppofition  to  Junius. 


T ?  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  G  n. 

My  Lord,  April  io,  1769. 

IHave  fo  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace  s  dif* 
cernment,  that  when  the  author  of  the  vin¬ 
dication  *  of  your  conduit  afiures  us,  that  he 

writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without  the 

lcaft 

*  A  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  G  , 
in  anfwer  to  Junius’s  Letter  op  March  i3. 


_ 
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leaft  authority  from  your  Grace,  I  fhould  be  r ea* 
dy  enough  to  believe  him,  but  for  one  fatal 
mark,  which  feems  to  be  fixed  upon  every  mea¬ 
gre,  in  which  either  your  perfonal  or  your  poli¬ 
tical  character  is  concerned.— Your  firft  attempt 
to  flip  port  Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Wilkes  j  the  fecond  enfured  fuc- 
cel's  to  Mr.  Glynn.  The  extraordinary  ftep  you 
you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther  Lofd- Para¬ 
mount  of  Cumberland,  has  ruined  his  interell  in 
that  county  for  ever.  The  Houle  Lift  of  Direc¬ 
tors  was  curled  with  the  concurrence  of  govern¬ 
ment and  even  the  miferable  D - y  could 

not.  efcape  the  misfortunes  of  your  Grace’s  pro-- 
teXion.  With  this  uniform  experience  before  us, 
we  are  authcrifed  to  fufpeX,  that  when  a  pre¬ 
tended  vindication  of  your  principles  and  conduct 
in  reality  contains  the  bittereft  reflexions  upon 
both,  it  could  not  have  been  written  without 
your  immediate  direXion  and  aftiftance,  The 
author ,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witnefs  for  him, 
with  ail  the  fincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  of  an 
Iiilli  evidence,  to  the  befc  of  his  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief.  My  Lord,  you  fhould  not  encourage  thefe 
appeals  to  heaven.  The  pious  prince?  from 
whom  you  are  fuppofed  to  defcend,  made  fuch 
frequent  ufe  of  them  in  his  public  declarations, 
that  at  raft  the  people  alfo  found  it  necelfary  to 
appeal  to  heaven  in  their  turn.  Your  admini- 
ftiation  has  oriven  us  into  circumftances  of  equal 

diftrefs  ;  —beware,  at  jeaft,  how  you  remind  us  of 
the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  anfwer  for.  You 
have  provoked  this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play 
tne  fool  once  more  in  public  life,  in  fpite  of  his 
yeais  ana  innrmtties,  and  to  fhew  us  that,  as  von 

J 

yourfclf 
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nir'felf  are  a  fnlgular  inftance  of  youth  without 
»irit,  the  man,  who  defends  you,  is  a  no  lets 
■markable  example  of  age  without  the  benefit 
f  experience.  To  follow  fuch  a  writer  minutely 
muld,  like  his  own  periods,  be  a  labour  with- 
ut  end.  The  fubjed  too  has  been  already  dif-  . 
uffed,  and  is  fufficiently  underftood.  I  cannot 
ie]p  obferving,  however,  that,  when  the  pardon 
if  M'Quirk  was  the  principal  charge  againft 
,ou,  it  would  have  been  but  a  decent  compliment 
ovour  Grace’s  undemanding,  to  have  defended 
r-ou  upon  your  own  principles.  What  credit  does 
i  man  deferve,  who  tells  us  plainly,  that  the 
fads  fet  forth  in  the  King’s  proclamation  were 
not  the  true  motives  on  which  the  pardon  was 
» ranted,  and  that  he  whiles  that  thole  clurur- 
pical  reports,  which  firft  gave  occaiion  to  certain 
doubts  in  the  royal  bread,  had  not  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  his  majefty.  You  fee,  my  Lord,  that  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  adions,  without 
changing  your  principles,  nor  juftify  a  deliberate 
meafure  of  government,  without  contradiding 
the  main  adertion  on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  convidion  of  M‘Quirk  had  reduced  you 
to  a  dilemma,  in  which  it  was  hardly  poffible  for 
vou  to  reconcile  your  political  intereft  wit  a  \our 
duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to  abandon  an 
adive  ufeful  partifan,  or  to  proted  a  felon  ioin 
public  juftice.  With  your  ufual  fpirit  you  pre¬ 
ferred  your  intereft  to  every  other  con  fide  ra  ion, 
and  with  your  ufual  judgment,  you  founded  your 
determination  upon  the  only  motives;  which 

fliould  not  have  been  given  to  tne  public-  > 

r  t  c  r^n  hired  Mr.  Wilkes  s  con- 

I  have  frequently  ceniuiea  i 

y« yyir  adv"“''  X°&«ic f  h'faMon'. 

ing  devoted  myfeh  to  taw  1  -  Your 
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w°nr  Gracccan  bell  inform  us,  for  which  of  Mr 
Wilkes  s  good  qualities  you  fird  honoured  him 
with  your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before 
you  difcovered  thole  bad  ones  in  him,  at  which 
it  leems,  your  delicacy  was  offended.  Remem- 
e',  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  thofe  crimes,  which  you  have  fince 
taken  pains  to  reprefent  in  the  blacked  colours  of 
blafphemy  and  treafon.  How  unlucky  is  it,  that 
the  nrlt  mltance  you  have  given  us  of  a  fcrupu- 
Ious  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach 
of  a  moral  obligation  !  For  my  own  part,  my 
Lor ,  ’  I  am  proud  to  affirm,  that,  if  J  had  been 
weak  enough  to  form'  fuch  a  friendffiip,  I  would 

fTm  ^  w-ueen  b^  en°ugh  to  betray  it.  But 
!VllJies.s  character  be  what  it  mav,  this 
at.  lead  is  certain,  that,  circumdanced  as'  he  is 
with  regard  to  the  public,  even  his  vices  plead 
for  him  The  people  of  England  have  too 
much  difcernment  to  differ  your  Grace  to  take 
advantage  of  the  failings  of  a  private  character, 
to  edablilh  a  precedent,  by  which  the  public 
liberty  is  affedted,  and  which  you  may  hereafter, 
with  equal  eafe  and  fatisfadfion,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  bed  men  in  the  kingdom.— Content 
yourfelf  my  Lord,  with  tire  many  advantages, 
which  the  unfulhed  purity  of  your  own  chafac- 
ter  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy  deferted 
fnend.  Avail  yourfelf  of  all  the  unforgiving 
piety  of  the  court  you  live  in,  and  bled  God 
that  you  “  are  not  as  other  men  are;  extortio- 
f.erS>  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  Pub- 

'  dean.  In  a  heart.void  of  feeling,  the  laws 
of  honour  and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with 
impunity,  and  there  you  may  fafely  indulge  your 

genius. 


■  . .  • , 

■ 


_ 
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•emus.  But  the  laws  of  England  fhall  not  be 
iolated,  even  by  your  holv  zeal  to  opprefs  a 
nner  ;  and  though  you  have  fucceeded  in  mak- 
ng  him  the  tool,  you  fhall  not  make  him  the 
idim  of  your  ambition* 

Junius. 


4n  Anfiver  to  the  preceding  Letter .  By  a 
Volunteer  in  the  Government  Service  *  ;  author 
of  the  Vindication  of  the  D —  oj  G - . 


To  the  Duke  of  G- 


^Hould  I  be  fo  unlucky,  not  to  have  defended 
J  your  Grace  on  your  own  principles,  it  fhould 
iot  be  for  mine,  but  for  your  own,  and  the  pub¬ 
ic’s  fake,  that  I  fhould  be  lorry.  But  this  pre- 
enlion  of  Matter  Junius  is  too  fallacious  to  be 
l welt  upon  ;  and  I  fhall  trutt  to  the  fteadinefs  of 
our  Grace’s  public  condud,  to  give  him  the  lie 
n  this  relped.  In  the  mean  while  I  fhall  do  fo 
lere,  in  vindication  of  my  own  veracity,  and  to 
dear  myfelf  of  his  falle  and  impudent  aflertion 


*  A  writer,  who  Tigris’  Crito,  charges  this  Volunteer  writh 
eing  a  privy  counfellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  G - tc. 


Comptroller  of  the  S - 1-Office,  a  clerk  of  the  S — t,  and 


penfioner  on  the  Irifh  eflablifhment ;  and  adds,  that  when 
e  was  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  d'vifion  of  500I.  among 
:n  people  was  left  to  his  diferetion,  400I.0I  which  he  mo- 
eftly  claimed  for  his  own  fhare.  Such  is  this  Volunteer! 
he  Volunteer,  to  this  charge,  confellcs  that  he  knows  Air. 
V - n,  but  declares  upon  his  honour,  that  the  Right  Hon. 


[r.  W — n  has  never  had  the  lead:  fhare  in,  or  knowledge  of 
is  vindication  of  the  D.  of  Grarton  ;  and  as  to  his  claim  of 
)ol.  out  of  500I.  he  is  fure  it  muff  be  a  downright  lye,  or  a 
ofs  mifreprefentation. 

N  2  of 


- 
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6  C 


c  t 


of  my  haying  told  plainly,  “  that  the  fads  fe? 
forth  in  the  king’s  proclamation  were  not  the 
true  motives  on  which  the  pardon  was  granted/’ 
To  lay  that  I  have  diredly  or  indirediy  told  this, 
is  as  grois  a  lye  as  he  or  any  man  ever  uttered.  I 
have  indeed  told  the  public,  and  I  repeat  it  here, 


that  I  could  not  but  regret  that  the  E.  of  Roeh 
ford,  whether  with,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  co-minifiers,  feemed  to  have  thought 
proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports  before  the 
king  in  preference  to  all  the  other  fufficient 
motives  that  were  aliedged,  and  were,  or  mipht 
have  been  fuggefted  to  his  majefty  in  behalf  of 
the  pardoned  convict.  But  this  implies  in  the 
fulleft  manner,  that  the  pardon  was  granted  bv 
the  king,  in  confequence  of  thofe  reports,  as  it  is 
fet  forth  in  the  proclamation.  And  as  to  the 
confequence  which  Junius  draws  from  his  lye, 
the  latter  part  vanifhes  with  it,  and  the  other 
lliews  him  to  be  as  void  of  logic  as  of  truth  ;  for 
what  has  the  mode  of  an  addon  to  do  with  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  fuppofe  for  a  moment  that  your  Grace 
had  a  mind,  from  a  due  regard  to  juftice  and  to 
the  public  fafety,  to  get  this  Junius  punilhed 
according  to  his  defert,  would  it  change  your 
principle.  Whether  you  thought  proper  to  have 
it  done  by  a  horfe-whip,  by  an  axe,  or  by  an 

I  hope,  my  Lord  Duke, 


halter  ? 


No 


more, 


could  it  change  the  principle  of  juftice  and  huma¬ 
nity,  on  which  you  adviled  the  pardon  of 
IV ‘Quirk,  whether  it  was  done  with  laying  be¬ 
fore  the  king  any  other  eircumftance  which  plead¬ 
ed  in  his  favour,  or  that  of  the  chirurgical  opi¬ 
nions  and  reports. 

1  i  1  -  ■ 

Ta 
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To  this,  a  Reply  come  forth ,  addrefj'ed  to  Mr. 

Edward  Wefton. 

SIR,  April  21,  1769. 

SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  be- 

_  nefit  of  experience.  It  feems  you  are  alfo  a 

volunteer  with  the  ftipend  of  twenty  commidions; 
and  at  a  period  when  all  prolpedts  are  at  an  end, 
you  are  iiill  looking  forward  to  rewards,  which 
you  can  lot  enjoy.  No  man  is  better  acquainted 
with  the  bounty  of  government  than  you  are. 


■ton  impudence, 
,  * 


Teenier  (lire  vie:  ll aril  aura J'a  recompenje . 

But  I  will  not  defeend  to  an  altercation  either 
with  the  impotence  of  your  age,  or  the  peevifh- 
nefs  of  your  difeafes.  Your  pamphlet,  ingenious 
as  it  is,  has  been  fo  little  read,  that  the  public 
cannot  know  how  far  you  have  a  right  to  give  me 
the  lye,  without  the  following  citation  of  your 
own  words  : 

Page  6 — 6  1.  That  he  is  perfuaded  that  the 
4  motives,  which  he  (Mr.  Wefton)  has  alledged, 
c  rnuft  appear  fully  iufficient,  with  or  without 
i  the  opinions  of  the  furgeons. 

‘  2.  That  thofe  very  motives  must  have 
i  been  the  foundation,  on  which  the  Earl  of 
4  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c. 

4  3.  That  he  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
6  Earl  of  Rochford  feems  to  have  thought  proper 

«  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports  before  the  King, 

1  in 


■■■■■■I 


(  ) 

•  111  preference  to  all  the  other  fufficient  mo- 
‘  tives,’  &c. 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be 

defending  government  on  their  principles  or 
your  own. 

The  Stile  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I 
confefs,  not  ill  luited  to  the  elegance  of  your  own 
manners,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  caufe  you  have 
undertaken.  Every  common  dawber  writes  rafcal 
and  villain  under  his  pictures,  becaule  the  pictures 
themfelves  have  neither  character  nor  refemblance. 
But  the  works  of  amafter  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  from  nature.  The 
rmpreffion  they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform  ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  mistake  his  characters,  whether 
they  reprefent  the  treachery  of  a  minister,  or  the 
abufed  Simplicity  of  a  - . 

Junius. 


To  his  Grace  the  D 


irt\- 


4 


My  Lord, 


April  24,  1769. 


I ‘"'HE  fyftem  you  feemed  to  have  adopted, 
when  Lord  C - • — rn  unexpectedly  left 


you  at  the  head  of  affairs,  gave  us  no  promile  ot 
that  uncommon  exertion  of  vigour,  which  has 
fince  illustrated  your  character  and  diltinguifhed 
your  administration.  Far  from  difcovering  a  fpi- 
rit  bold  enough  to  invade  the  firlt  rights^of  the 
people,  and  the  firlt  principles  of  the  constitution, 
you  were,  fcrupulous  of  exercifing  even  thofe 
powers,  with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  legally  invested.  We  have  not  yet 


forgotten 
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forgotten  how  long  Mr.  Wilkes  was  differed  to 
appear  at  large,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 
to  ccfiivals  for  the  city  and  county,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  an  outlawry  hanging  over  him.  Our 
gracious  fovereign  has  not  yet  forgetten  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  you  took  of  his  dignity  and  of  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon,  when,  at  a  crifis  which  cour¬ 
tiers  affe&ed  to  call  alarming,  you  left  the  me¬ 
tropolis  expofed  for  two  nights  together,  to  every 
fpecies  of  riot  and  diforder.  The  lccurity  of  the 
royal  refidence  from  infult  was  then  diffidently 
provided  for  in  Mr.  C— w— y’s  firmnefs,  and 
Lord  W — - — — th’s  difcretion;  while  the  prime 
minifter  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement, 
and  in  the  arms  of  a  faded  beauty,  had  loft  all  me¬ 
mory  of  Ins  Sovereign,  his  country,  and  himfelf. 
In  thefe  inftances  you  might  have  afted  with  vi¬ 
gour,  for  you  would  have  had  the  famftion  of  the 
laws  to  fupport  you.  The  friends  of  government 
might  have  defended  you  without  fhame,  and 
moderate  men,  whowifti  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  fociety,  might  have  had  a  pretence 
for  applauding  your  conduct.  But  thefe  it  feems 
were  not  occaiions  worthy  of  your  Grace’s  inter- 
pofition.  \ ou  referved  the  proofs  of  your  intre¬ 
pid  Ipirit  for  trials  of  greater  hazard  and  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  now,  as  if  the  moft  difgraceful  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  executive  authority  had  given  you  a 
claim  of  credit  to  indulge  in  exceftes  ftill  more 
dangerous,  you  feem  determined  to  compenfate 
amply  for  your  former  negligence  ;  and  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  non-execution  of  the  laws  with  a  breach 
of  the  conftitution.  From  one  extreme  you  fud- 
denly  ftart  to  the  other,  without  leaving,  between 
the  weaknefs  and  fury  of  the  paftions,  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  interval  for  the  firmnefs  of  the  underftand- 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations,  general  as  they  are,  might 
caiilv  be  extended  into  a  faithful  hiltory  of  your 
grace's  adminiftration,.  and  perhaps  may  be  the 
employment  of  a  future  hour.  But  the  bufmeis 
of  the  prefent  moment  will  not  fuffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  feries  of  events,  which  ceale  to  be  inte¬ 
resting  or  important,  becaufe  they  are  iucceeded 
by  a  meafure  to  fingularly  daring,  that  it  excm^s 
all  our  attention  and  engroffes  all  our  refentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been 
crowned  with  fuccels.  With  this  precedent  be¬ 
fore  you,  with  the  principles  crfcwhich  it  was  eita- 
b  1  iliac  d ,  a  n  d  w  i  t  h  a  f u  t  u  r  e  h  o  u  fe  o  f  c  o  m  m  o  n ,  s  p  e  r  h  a  p  s 
lefs  virtuous  than  the  prefent,  every  county  in 
England,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  treaiury,  maybe 
reprefented  as  completely  as  the  county  ol*  Middle- 
fex.  Pofterity  will  be  indebted  to  your  grace  ror 
not  contenting  yourfelf  with  a  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent,  but  entailing  upon  them  the  immediate  hlei- 
tings  of  your  adminiftration.  Boroughs  were 
already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government. 
Counties  could  neither  be  purchafed  nor  intimi¬ 
dated.  But  their  folemn  determined  election 
may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  deteft  may  bo 
appointed,  by  another  choice,  to  reprefent  them 
m  parliament.  et  it  is  admitted  that  th^  flic-  ^ 
riffs  obeyed  the  laws  and  performed  their  duty* 
The  return  they  made  mu  ft  have  been  legal  and 
valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  have  been  cen¬ 
tred  for  making  it.  With  every  good-natured 
allowance  for  your  graces  youth  and  inexpeii- 
ence,  there  are  fome  things  which  you  cannot 
but  know.  You  cannot  but  know  that  the  right 
of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice  (even 
fuppofing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and 
indifputable  as  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
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exclude  one  of  their  own  members  ; - nor  is 

it  poffible  for  you  not  to  lee  the  wide  diftance 
there  is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejecting 
one  man,  and  the  poiitive  power  of  appointing 
another.  The  right  of  expul  lion,  in  the  molt 
favourable  fenfe,  is  no  more  than  the  cuftom  of 
parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  the  very  ef- 
lence  of  the  conftitution.  To  violate  that  right, 
and  much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  let  of 
men,  is  a  ftep  leading  immediately  to  the  diiTolu- 
tion  of  all  government.  So  far  forth  as  it  ope¬ 
rates,  it  conflitutes  a  houfe  of  commons,  which 
does  not  reprefent  theypeople.  A  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  lb  formed,  would  involve  a  contradi&ion 
and  the  grofleft  confulion  of  ideas  ;  but  there  are 
fome  minifters,  my  lord,  whofe  views  can  only 
be  anfwered  by  reconciling  abfurdities,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  fame  proportion,  which  is  falfe  and  ab- 
furd  in  argument,  true  in  fadt 

This 


*’The  following;  fcnfiMc  paper,  by  another  writer,  contains  a 
further  illuftra-tion  of  this  interefting  fubject. 

To  the  Freeholders  of  England ,  iftc. 

Gentlemen , 

THE  contelt  between  the  freeholders  of  Middlefcx  and  the 

H - of  C -  is  truly  conflitutional,  it  relates  i it. mediately 

to  the  rights  of  freeholders  and  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
A  queftion  of  fuch  a  nature,  and  of  fuch  impoitancc,  can¬ 
not  be  treated  with  too  much  attention.  On  the  one  fide  are 
the  freeholders  of  the  fir  ft  county  in  England,  and  on  the 
other,  the  refpcdtable  body  of  the  H of  C . 

T  he  freeholders  of  IVliddlcfex  think  they  have  a  right,  as 
freeholders,  to  chufe  whom  they  pleafe  to  he  th<  ir  reprefenta- 

tive  in  parliament,  not  disqualified  by  law.  1  he  H - of 

C -  think  they  have  a  right  to  expel  fiom  their  body  any 

perfon  (though  not  difqualified  by  law)  who  appears  to  them 

unworthy  a  feat  in  that  houfe. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true,  the  exad  point  in  contcft  be¬ 
tween  the  freeholders  of  Middlefex  and  the  ii  o.  C  .  I 

O  will 
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This  meafure,  my  lord,  however  attended 
with  one  confequence,  favour*  to  the  people,  which 
I  am  perfuaded  you  did  not  forefee.  While  the 
conteft  lay  between  the  miniftry  and  JVJr.  Wilkes, 
his  fituation  and  private  character  gave  you  ad¬ 
vantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if 

not 

will  not  fuppofe  any  thing  to  the  difadvantage  of  either.  I 
will  fuppofe  each  fide  to  be  influenced  only  by  good  motives, 
and  to  bea&uated  only  by  equitable  views.  The  freeholders 
in  purfuit  of  their  rights,  and  the  Commons  in  fupport  of 
their  privileges,  and  for  a  moment  that  they  are  alike  open  to 
conviction. 

I  only  with  I  were  better  qualified  to  write  on  this  queftion 
than  I  am.  1  think  it  however  my  duty  to  give  my  opinion, 
and  to  give  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  I  am  able. 

Were  the  H - of  C - •  a  voluntary  fociety,  a  fociety 

which  formed  itfelf,  it  could  not  admit  a  doubt  but  that  like 
all  other  fuch  focieties,  they  would  have  a  right  to  receive  or 
expel  juft  whom  they  pleafed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cdnftitutior* 
of  the  H —  of  C — ,  the  H — of  C —  is  not  a  voluntary 
fociety  whofe  powers  are  derived  from  itfelf;  it  is  an  eleded 
fociety  only,  and  inverted  only  with  a  delegated  power.  The 
queftion  then  is,  from  whence  or  from  whom  do  the  H —  of 
C —  derive  to  themfelves  the  privilege  of  expelling  the  mem¬ 
ber  they  difapprove  ?  They  do  not  derive  it  from  themfelves, 
for  they  are  not  a  voluntary  fociety.  If  they  be  pofieffed  of 
this  privilege,  it  muft  have  been  delegated  to  them  ;  but  who 
did  ever  delegate  to  them  fuch  a  power  ?  Did  the  Freeholders 
of  York  ever  delegate  to  their  reprefentatives  a  right  of  fitting 
in  judgment  upon  the  juft  and  legal  return  of  the  county  of 
Devon  ? 

Suppofe  all  the  freeholders  in  the  kingdom,  except  thofeof 
a  Angle  county,  to  be  of  opinion  that  A.  B.  is  not  worthy  of 
a  feat  in  parliament,  but  that  the  freeholders  of  ope  county 
are  of  opinion  that  he  is,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  whetner 
the  freeholders  of  that  county  ever  delegated  to  the  other  free¬ 
holders  any  right  or  power  to  put  a  negative  upon  their  choice  ? 
It  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  power  could  ever  he  dele¬ 
gated,  or  that  it  ever  could  exift  ;  and  if  fuch  a  power  does 
not  exift  even  in  freeholders  themfelves,  much  lefs  can  it  ever 
exift  with  tbofe  whofe  power  is  derived  only  from  their  dele¬ 
gation. 

O 

It 
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Hot  the  memory  of  your  former  friendfliip,  fhould 
have  forbidden  you  to  make  ufe  of.  To  religi¬ 
ous  men,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  exaggerating 
the  irregularities  of  his  part  life  ; — to  moderate 
men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious  confequences 
offadiion.  Men,  who  with  this  character  look¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  to  the  objecft  before  them,  were 
not  diilatisfied  at  feeing  Mr.  Wilkes  excluded 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  chufe  their 
reprefcntatives,  and  the  right  of  the  crown  to  create  peers,  are 
very  fimilar.  The  crown  may  create  any  Englifhman,  being 
a  proteftant,  and  taking  the  oaths  prefcribed  by  law,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  delegate  to  him  a  right  to  a  feat  and  vote  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords:  And  the  people  legally  intitled  to  vote, 
may  chufe  any  man  to  be  their  reprefentative  in  parliament 
who  is  duly  qualified  according  to  law. 

Were  a  peerage  to  be  conferred  on  a  papift,  or  on  one  who 
refufes  to  take  the  oaths  which  the  law  requires,  the  Lords 
would  be  juflified  in  refilling  to  admit  him  to  a  feat  in  their 
Houfe  :  but  if  no  legal  objection  can  be  urged  againfi:  him, 
the  Lords  I  apprehend  have  no  right  to  urge  any  other,  but 
muft  admit  him. 

In  like  manner,  were  the  freeholders  of  any  county  to  chufe 
a  perfon  to  be  their  reprefentative  in  parliament,  not  qualified 
according  to  law,  the  Commons  in  that  cafe  certainly  havea 
right  to  reject  him,  or  rather  they  have  no  right  to  admit  him 
among  them  ;  but  if  the  freeholders  chufe  a  perfon  properly 
qualified  according  to  law,  let  his  private  or  general  character 
be  what  it  will,  1  apprehend  the  C —  have  no  more  right  to 
refufe  him  his  feat  in  their  Houfe,  than  the  Lords  have  to  rc- 
fufe  a  peer  created  by  the  king  his  feat  in  theirs. 

The  king  only,  by  the  confHtution  and  laws  of  England, 
can  confer  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  people 
only  to  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  And  fuppofing  no 
legal  incapacity  belonging  either  to  the  new-created  peer  or 
the  new-elected  burgefs  or  knight  of  the  Shire,  I  do  apprehend, 
neither  the  L —  or  C —  have,  from  the  conftitution,  the 
leaft  right  to  objeift  to  the  choice,  and  much  lefs  to  fet  it 
afide. 

I  may  indeed  be  mifiaken  in  this  opinion,  but  if  they  have 
fuch  a  right,  it  then  follows  the  king  cannot  create  a  peer, 
nor  the  people  chufe  their  own  representatives.  L.  T. 
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from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken  care  to 
fhiit  the  queftion  ;  or  rather  you  have  created  a 
new  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  any  other  Englifh  gentleman.  You 
have  united  this  country  again  ft  you  on  one  grand 
constitutional  point,  on  the  decifion.  of  which  our 
existence,  as  a  free  people,  abfolutely  depends. 
^  ou  have  aflerted,  not  in  words  but  in  fad,  that 
reprefentation  in  parliament  does  not  depend  on 
the  choice  of  the  freeholders.  If  fuch  a  cafe  can 
pofiibly  happen  once,  it  may  happen  frequently  ; 
it  may  happen  always; — and  if  three  hundred 
votes,  by  any  mode  of  reafoning  whatfoever,  can 
prevail  again  It  twelve  hundred,  the  fame  reafon¬ 
ing  would  equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrel  his 
fen  with  ten  votes,  or  even  with  one.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  attack  upon  the  conftitution  are 
too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dulleft 
apprehenfioru  I  truftyou  will:  find  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  are  neither  deficient  in  fpirit  nor 
undemanding,  though  you  have  treated  them,  as 
if  they  had  neither  fenfe  to  feel,  nor  fpirit  to  re- 
fent.  We  have  reafon  to  thank  God  and  our  an- 
•ceftors,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  minifter  in  this 
country  who  could  ftand  the  ifiue  of  fuch  a  con¬ 
flict;  and  with  every  prejudice  in  favour  of  your 
attentions,  I  fee  no  fuch  abilities  in  your  Grace, 
as  fhould  entitle  you  to  lucceed  in  an  enterprize, 
in  which  tne  ableft  and  baleft  of  your  predeceffors 
have  found  their  deftrudion.  You  m&y  continue 
to  deceive  your  gracious  mailer  with  falfe  repre- 
fentations  of  the  temper  and  condition  of  his  Sub¬ 
jects.  You  may  command  a  venal  vote,  becaufe 
it  is  the  common  eftablifhed  appendage  of  your 
offi  ce.  But  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will 
make  a  tame  furrender  of  their  rights,  or  that  an 

Englifh 
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Bngliili  army  will  join  with  you  in  overturning 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  know  that 
their  iirft  duty,  as  citizens,  is  paramount  to  all 
fubfequent  engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer  the 
difcipline,  or  even  the  honours  of  their  profefiion 
to  thofe  facred  original  rights,  which  belonged  to 
them  before  they  were  foldiers,  and  which  they 
claim  and  poflefs  as  the  birth-rights  of  Englilh- 

men. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that 
eafy  infipid  fyftem,  which  you  firft  let  out  with. 
Take  back  your  miftrefs  5— the  name  of  friend 
may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to  treachery  and 
perfection.  Indulge  the  people.  Attend  New¬ 
market.  Mr.  Luttrell  may  again  vacate  his  .teat ; 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  if  not  perfected,  will  foon  be 
forgotten.  To  be  weak  and  inactive  is  iaici  than 
to  be  daring  and  criminal  ;  and  wide  is  the  dil- 
tance  between  a  not  of  the  populace  and  a  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  "i  ou  may  live  to 
make  the  experiment,  but  no  honen  man  can 
with. you  Should  lurvive  it. 

Junius. 


To  the  Same . 


Mv  Lord, 

F  the  meafures  in  which  you  have  been  moll 
.  fuccefsful,  had  been  Supported  by  any  tole¬ 
rable  appearance  of  argument,  I  ihould  have 
thought  my  time  not  ill  employed,  in  continuing 

to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  minifter,  an  j  atm^ 

it  fairly  to  the  public  :  but  when  I  Re  queftions 
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oF  the  highest  national  importance  carried  as  they 

have  been,  and  the  firft  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  openly  violated,  without  argument  or  decen¬ 
cy,  I  confeis,  I  give  up  the  caufe  in  defpair.  The 
meaneft  of  your  predeceifors  had  abilities  fufficient 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  meafures.  Jf  thev  in- 
vadecl  tne  rights  of  the  people,  they  did  not  dare 
to  otter  a  dired  infult  to  their  undemanding-  • 

nwde  ;r  rinerrimeS’  .the,moft  ^  parliaments 
made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the 

m.mtter,  that  he  fhould  furnift  them  with  fome 

plauhb  e  pretences  for  felling  their  country  and 

tnemfelves.  You  have  had  the  merit  ofintroduc- 

mg  a  more  compendious  fyftem  of  government 

and  logic.  \oa  neither  addrefs  yourfelf  to  the 

paffions  nor  to  the  undemanding,  but  Amply  to 

the  touch.  \  ou  apply  yourfelf  immediately  to 

the  feelings  of  your  friends,  who,  contrary  to  the 

o.ms  Ox  parliament,  never  enter  heartily  into  a 
deonte,  until  they  have  divided. 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  ail  idle  views  of  i- 
mendment  to  your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  let  me  be  permitted  to  confider  yourcha- 
rader  and  condud  merely  as  a  fubjed  of  curious 
peculation.— there  is  fomethingin  bo:h,  which 
dittinguifhes  you  not  only  Wall  other  mini- 
itus,  out  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do 

rwhiShby  rf*  .that  y°u  ftculd  never  do 

J  bV  m:;C3ke-,  Jt  IS  no£  that  your  indolence 
-id  your  activity  have  been  equally  mifapnlied 

b>n  ,  t  tl,c  firft  unifonn  pridpljor,  /ft* 

10  call  It,  me  genius  ot  your  life,  fhould  have  car- 
ried  you  through  every  poffiblc  change  and  con¬ 
tradiction  of  condud,  without  the  momentary  im-« 
putation  or  colour  of  a  virtue ;  and  that  the  wild- 
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eft  Spirit  of  inconfiftency  fhould  never  once  have 
betrayed  you  into  a  wile  or  honourable  action 
This,  I  own,  gives  an  air  of  Angularity  to  your 
fortune,  as  well  as  to  your  difpofition.  Let  us 
look  back  together  to  a  fcene,  in  which  a  mind 
like  your’s  will  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let 
us  try,  my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  fupported 
the  various  relations  in  which  ycu  ftood,  to  your 
Sovereign,  your  country,  your  friends,  and  your- 
felf.  Give  us,  if  it  be  poilible,  fome  excufe  to 
poderity,  and  to  ourlelves,  for  fubmitting  to  your 
adminidration.  If  not  the  abilities  of5  a  great 
minider,  if  not  the  integrity  of  a  patriot,  or  the 
fidelity  of  a  friend,  fhew  us,  at  lead,  the  drmnefs 

of  a  man. - For  the  fake  of  your  midrefs,  the 

lover  fhall  be  fpared.  I  will  not  lead  her  into 
public,  as  you  have  done,  nor  will  I  infult  the 
memory  of  departed  beauty.  Her  fex,  which 
alone  made  her  amiable  in  your  eyes,  makes  her 
refpedlable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancedors  of  fome 
men  has  made  it  podible  for  their  descendants  to 
be  vicious  in  the  extreme,  without  being  degene¬ 
rate.  Thofe  of  your  Grace,  for  indance,  left  no 
didi effing  examples  of  virtue,  even  to  their  legi¬ 
timate  poderity,  and  you  may  look  back  with 
pleafure  to  an  illudnous  pedigree,  in  which  he¬ 
raldry  has  not  left  a  Angle  good  quality  upon  re¬ 
cord  to  infult  or  upbraid  you.  You  have  better 
proofs  of  your  defcent,  my  Lord,  than  the  regider 
of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublefome  inheritance  of 
reputation.  There  are  fome  hereditary  drokes 
of  character,  by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clear¬ 
ly  didinguifhed  as  by  the  blacked  features  in  the 
human  face.  Charles  the  Firft,  lived  and  died  a 

hypocrite. 
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hypocrite.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite 
of  another  fort,  and  fhould  have  died  upon  the 
fame  fcaffold.  At  the  diftance  of  a  century,  we 
fee  their  different  characters  happily  revived  and 
blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and  fevere,  with¬ 
out  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live 
like  Charles  the  Second,  without  being  an  ami¬ 
able  companion,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  may  die 
as  his  father  did,  without  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  cre¬ 
dit  in  thofe  fchools,  in  which  the  Englifh  nobili¬ 
ty  are  formed  to  virtue,  when  you  were  introduced 
to  Lord  Chatham’s  protection.  From  New¬ 
market,  White’s,  and  the  Oppofition,  he  gave 
you  to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity,  which 
young  men  ufually  fet  out  with,  and  feldom  pre- 
ferve  ;  grave  and  plaufible  enough  to  be  thought 
lit  for  bufinefs,  too  young  for  treachery,  and,  in 
fhort,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromifing  expectations. 
Lord  Chatham  was  the  earlieft  objeCl  of  your  po¬ 
litical  wonder  and  attachment  ;  yet  you  deferted 
him,  upon  the  firfl:  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal 
fhare  of  power  with  Lord  Rockingham. — When 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  firfl;  negociation  failed, 
and  when  the  Favourite  was  pufhed  to  the  laft 
extremity,  you  faved  him,  by  joining  with  an  ad-, 
miniftration,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refuted 
to  engage.  Still,  however,  he  was  your  friend, 
and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the  world,  why  you 
confented  to  a  Cl  without  him,  or  why,  after  unit¬ 
ing  with  Lord  Rockingham,  you  deferted  and 
"betrayed  him.  You  complained  that  no  mea- 
fures  were  taken  to  fatisfy  your  patron,  and  that 
your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  flattered  fa 

much 
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liiuch  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  hiS 
fate.  They  have  fince  contributed,  not  a  little, 
to  your  prefent  plenitude  of  power  ;  yet,  I  think 
Lord  Chatham  has  lefs  reafon  than  ever  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  j  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
created:  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you  Should 
have  fo  many  compenfations  to  make  in  the  clofet 
for  your  former  friendfliip  with  him.  h  our  gra¬ 
cious  mafter  understands  your  character,  and 
makes  you  a  persecutor,  becauic  you  have  been  a 


friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  laid  administration 
upon  principles  which  you  cei  tamly  concuired  in, 
or  you  could  never  have  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Treafury.  By  deferring  thofe  principles, 
and  by  adding  in  direct  contradiction  to  them,  in 
which,  he  found,  you  were  fecretly  fupported  in 
the  clofet}  you  foon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to 
yourfelf,  and  to  withdraw  his  name  from  an  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  profpedt  of  friendships 
better  fuited  to  your  genius,  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  dilpolition.  Marriage  is  tnc  point  on 
which  every  rake  is  Stationary  at  laftj  and  truly, 
my  Lord,  you  may  well  be  weary  ot  the  circuit 
you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly  travelled 
thro’  every  Sign  in  the  political  Zodiac,  horn  th- 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  Stung  Lord  Chatham,  to 
the  hopes  of  a  virgin  in  the  houfe  of  Bl— -f— y. 
One  would  think  that  you  had  had  fuiheient  ex  ¬ 
perience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial  engagements,  or, 
at  leaft,  that  Such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke  o 
B _ d’s  might  have  been  Secured  to  you  by 

the  aufpicious  marriage  of  your  late  D 

with  his  nephew.  But  ties  of  this  ten  ei  nature 
r  j>  cannot 


•  ♦  (  no  } 

cannot  be  drawn  too  clofe  ;  and  it  may  poffibly 

be  a  part  of  the  D -  of  B— f— d’s  ambition, 

artei  making  her  an  honed  women,  to  work  a 

miracle  of  the  fame  fort  upon  your  G _ .  This 

woithy  nobleman  has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There 
as  bven  a  Luge  conlumption  of  it  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffick,  I  dare  fay,  he 
has  bought  and  fold  more  than  half  the  reprefen- 
tative  integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view,  this  union  is  not  imprudent. 
The  favour  or  princes  is  a  penfhable  commodity. 
You  have  now  a  ilrength  fufficient  to  command 
the  clofet ;  and  if  it  be  neceffary  to  betray  one 
nuidihip  moic,  you  may  fet  even  Lord  Bute  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  poffibly  re¬ 
member  what  ufe  the  D - of  B-f— d  ufually 

makes  oi  his  power,  and  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
I  doubt  not,  rejoices  at  this  firft  appearance  of 
union  among  his  fervants.  His  late  Maiefty, 
m.uei  the  happy  influence  of  a  family  connection 
between  his  minifters,  was  relieved  from  the 
cares  oi  government.  A  more  adtive  prince  may 
pernaps  otnei  ve  with  fuipicion,  by  wThat  degrees 
an  a  oul  fervant  grows  upon  his  mafter  from  the 
fine  unlimited  piofeilions  of  duty  and  attachment 
to  the^  painful  reprefentation  of  neceffity  of  the 
royal  iervice,  and  loon,  in  regular  progjreffion,  to 
the  hum  ole  infolenee  of  dictating  in  all  the  oble- 
quious  forms  of  peremptory  fubmiffion.  The  in- 
teival  is  carefully  employed  in  forming  connec¬ 
tions,  ci  eating  interefts,  colledting  a  party  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages,  until 
the  deluded  prince,  who  thought  he  had  found 
a  cieatuie  proffituted  tonis  fervice,  and  infignifi- 
cani  enough  to  be  always  dependent  upon  his 

plealure. 


pleafure,  finds  him  at  ]afi  too  ftrong  to  be  com¬ 
manded,  and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace’s  public  condudt,  as  a  minifter,  is 
but  the  counter-part  of  your  private  hiftory,  the 
fame  inconfiftency.  the  fame  contradictions.  In 
America  we  trace  you,  from  the  firft  oppofition 
to  the  Stamp  Aft,  on  principles  of  convenience, 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s  furrender  of  the  right;  then  for¬ 
ward  to  Lord  Rockingham’s  furrender  of  the 
faft ;  then  back  again  to  Lord  Rockingham’s  de¬ 
claration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to  taxation 
with  Mr.  Townfhend  ;  and  in  the  laid  inftance, 
from  the  gentle  Conway’s  undetermined  difcre- 
tion,  to  blood  and  compulfion  with  the  D —  of 
B — f — d  :  Yet  if  we  may  believe  the  fimplicity  of 
Lord  North’s  eloquence,  at  the  opening  of  next 
feffions  you  are  once  more  to  be  patron  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  c  Js  this  the  wifdom  of  a  great  Minifter  ?  or 
is  it  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ?  Had  you  no 
opinion  of  your  own,  my  Lord  ?  or  was  it  the 
gratification  of  betraying  every  party  with  which 
you  had  been  united,  and  of  deferring  every  po¬ 
litical  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred. 

Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  re¬ 
gret  from  this  admirable  fyftem  of  provincial  go¬ 
vernment  :  They  will  find  gratification  enough 
in  the  furvey  of  your  d6mcftic  and  foreign 
policy. 

If,  inftead  of  difowning  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
the  Britilh  court  had  intcrpolcd  with  dignity  and 
firmnefs,  you  know,  my  Lord,  that  Corfica  would 
never  have  been  invaded.  The  French  faw  the 
weaknefs  of  a  diftrafted  miniftry,  and  were  jui- 
tified  in  treating  you  with  contempt.  *1  hey 
would  probably  have  yielded  in  the  firft  infiance 
rather  than  hazard  a  rupture  with  this  country; 
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but  being  once  engaged,  they  cannot  retreat  with¬ 
out  dilhouour.  Common  fenle  forefees  conlequen- 
ces  which  have  efcaped  your  Grace’s  penetration. 
Either  we  fuller  the  French  to  make  an  acqui- 
fition,  the  importance  of  which  you  have  pro¬ 
bably  no  conception  of,  or  we  oppofe  them  by  an 
underhand  management,  which  only  difgraces 
us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  anfwering  any 
purpofe  of  policy  or  prudence.  From  fecret,  in- 
difcreet  affiftance,  a  tranfition  to  fome  more  open 
decifive  meafures  becomes  unavoidable,  till  at  laft 
we  find  ourfelves  principals  in  the  war,  and  are 
obli  ged  to  hazard  every  thing  for  an  ohjecr  which 
might  originally  he  obtained  without  expence  or 
danger.  1  am  not  verfed  in  the  politics  of  the 
north  •  but  this  I  believe  is  certain,  that  half  the 
money  you  have  diftributejd  to  carry  theexpulfion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your  Secretary’s  fha?e  in 
the  laft  fubfcription,  would  have  kept  the  Turks 
at  your  devotion.  Was  it  ceconomy,  my  Lord  ? 
or  did  the  coy  refiftance  you  have  conftantly  met 
with  in  the  British  Senate  make  you  defpair  of 
corrupting  the  Divan  ?  Your  friends  indeed  have 
the  find  claim  upon  your  bounty,  but  if  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  can  be  fpared  in  penfion  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  it  would  not  have  aif ‘raced  you 
to  have  allowed  fomething  to  the  fecret  fervice  of 
the  public. 

You  will  fay  perhaps  that  the  fituation  of  affairs 
at  home  demanded  and  engrofted  the  whole  of 
your  attention.  Here,  I  ccnfels,  you  have  been 
Q-dive.  An  amiable,  accomplifhed  prince  afcends 
t'Q  the  throne  under  the  happieft  of  all  aufpices, 
the  acclamations  and  united  affedions  of  his  fub- 
jeds.  The  firft  meafures  of  his  reign,  and  even 
tire  odium  of  a  favourite  were  not  able  to  (hake 

their 
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their  attachments.  Tour  lervices,  my  Lord,  have 
been  more  fuccefsful.  Since  yon  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead,  we  have  feen  the  natural  effects 
of  a  fyftem  of  government  at  once  both  odious 
and  contemptible.  We  have  feen  the  laws  fome- 
times  fcandaloufly  relaxed,  lometimes  violen  ly 
llretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  feen  the 
facred  perfon  of  the  Sovereign  infulted;  and  in 
profound  peace,  and  with  an  undifputed  title,  the 
fidelity  of  his  iubjects  brought  by  his  own  fer- 
vants  into  public  queition.  Without  abilities, 
refolution,  or  intereft,  you  have  done  more  than 
Lord  Bure  could  accompliih  with  all  Scotland  at 
at  his  heels. 

w  < 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for 
prefent  or  future  reputation,  will  notdeiire  to  be 
handed  down  in  thefe  colours  to  poilerity.  You 
have  reafon  to  flatter  yourfelf  that  the  memory  of 
your  adminiftration  will  lurvive  even  the  forms  of 
a  conftitution,  which  our  anceftors  vainly  hoped 
would  be  immortal ;  and  as  for  your  perfonal 
character,  I  will  not,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  fuppofe  that  you  can  with  to  have  it  re¬ 
membered.  The  condition  of  the  prefent  times 
is  defperate  indeed  ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to 
thofe  who  come  after  us,  and  it  is  the  Hiftorian’s 
office  to  puniffi,  tho’  he  cannot  correct.  I  do 
not  give  you  to  pdterity  as  a  pattern  to  imitate, 
but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and  as  your  condubt 
comprehends  every  thing  that  a  wife  or  honelt 
minifter  fhould  avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a  ne¬ 
gative  inftrubtion  to  your  fucceflors  for  ever. 
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To  the  Same. 

My  Lord>  July  8,  1769. 

IF  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding 
qualified  to  keep  pace  with  the  withes  and 
principles  of  your  heart,  the  would  have  made 
you,  pei  naps,  the  mod  formidable  minifier  that 
ever  was  employed,  under  a  limited  monarch,  to 
accomplifh  the  ruin  of  a  free  people.  When 
neither  the  feelings  of  Shame,  the  reproaches  of 
confidence,  nor  the  dread  of  punithment,  form 
any  bar  to  the  defigns  of  a  minifier,  the  people 
would  have  too  much  reafon  to  lament  their  con¬ 
dition,  it  th^y  did  not  find  tome  refource  in  th^ 
weaknefs  of  his  underftanding.  We  owe  it  to 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  compleateft 
fiepiavity  of  the  heart  is  lometimes  tlrangely 
united  with  a  confufion  of  the  mind,  which 
counteiads  the  mofi  favourite  principles,  and 
makes  the  fame  man  treacherous  without  art,  and 
a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The  meafures, 
for  in  ft  a  nee,  in  which  your  Grace’s  activity  has 
been  chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were  adopted  with¬ 
out  Skill,  Should  have  been  conduced  with  more 
than  common  dexterity.  But  truly,  my  Lord, 
the  execution  has  been  as  grofs  as  the  defign.  Bv 
one  decifive  ftep,  you  have  defeated  all  the  arts  of 
writing.  You  have  faiily  confounded  the  intrigues 
of  opposition,  and  filenced  the  clamours  of  faction. 
A  dark  ambiguous  fyftem  might  require  and  fur- 
mdi  tne  mateiials  of  ingenious  iiluitration,  and, 

in 
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in  doubtful  meafures,  the  virulent  exaggeration 
of  party  muft  be  employed,  to  roufe  and^n^e 
the  paffions  of  the  people.  You  have  now 
brought  the  merits  of  your  adminiftration  to  an 
ilfue,  on  which  every  Engliffiman,  of  the  nar¬ 
rowed:  capacity,  may  determine  for  himfelf.  It 
is  not  an  alarm  to  the  paffions,  but  a  calm  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people  upon  their  own 
moft  eifential  interefts.  A  more  experienced 

minifter  would  not  have  hazarded  a  diredt  inv _ n 

of  the  firft  principles  of  the  conftitution,  before 
he  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  fubduing  the 
fpirit  of  the  people.  With  fuch  a  caufe  as  your’s, 
my  Lord,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  you  have  the 
court  at  your  devotion,  unlefsyou  can  find  means 
to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective 
body  of  the  people  form  that  jury,  and  from  their 
decifion  there  is  but  one  appeal. ' 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  fupport  you,  at  a 
crifis  of  fuch  difficulty  and  danger,  ffiould  lono- 
fince  have  been  confidered.  Judging  truly  of 
your  difpofition,  you  have  perhaps  miftaken  the 
extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  faith  and  folly 
have  fo  long  been  received  for  tynonunous  terms, 
that  the  revet  fe  of  the  propofition  has  grown  into 
credit,  and  every  villain  fancies  himfelf  a  man  of 
abilities.  It  is  the  apprehenfion  of  your  friends, 
my  Lord,  that  you  have  drawn  fome  hafly  con- 
clufion  of  this  fort,  and  that  a  partial  reliance 
upon  your  moral  character  has  betrayed  you  be¬ 
yond  the  depth  of  your  underftanding.  You 
have  now  carried  things  too  far  to  retreat.  You 
have  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are 
to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  adminif¬ 
tration.  It  is  time  for  vour  Grace  to  coniider 

what 
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what  you  alfo  may  expeCt  in  return  from  their 
fpirit  and  their  refentment. 

Since  the  acceflion  of  our  mofi  gracious  fove- 
reign  to  the  throne,  we  have  feen  a  fyliem  of 
government,  which  may  well  be  called  a  reign 
of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denominations  have 
been  employed  and  difmiffed.  The  advice  of  the 
ableil  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly 
called  for  and  rejected  ;  and  when  the  royal  dif- 
pleafure  has  been  lignified  to  a  miniiter,  the 
marks  of  it  have  ufually  been  proportioned  to  his 
abilities  and  integrity*  The  fpirit  of  the  Fa¬ 
vourite  had  feme  apparent  influence  upon  eve¬ 
ry  adminiftration  ;  and  every  fet  of  miniftfcrs  p re¬ 
fer  ved  an  appearance  of  duration,  as  long  as  they 
fubmitted  to  that  influence.  But  there  were 
certain  fervices  to  be  performed  for  the  Favou¬ 
rite’s  fecurity,  or  to  gratify  his  refentments,  which 
your  predeceffors  in  office  had  the  wifdom  or  the 
virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this  re¬ 
fractory  fpirit  was  difcovered,  their  difgrace  was 
determined.  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Rockingham,  have  fucceilively  had  the 
honour  to  be  difmiffed,  for  preferring  their  duty, 
as  fervants  of  the  public,  to  thofe  compliances 
which  were  expeCted  from  their  flat! on.  A  fub- 
miflive  adminiftration  was  at  laid  gradually  col¬ 
lected  from  the  deferters  of  all  parties,  interefts 
and  connexions  :  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
find  a  leader  for  thefe  gallant  well-difciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the 
man.  Lord  Bute  found  no  refource  of  depen¬ 
dence  or  fecurity  in  the  proud  impofing  fuperio- 
rity  of  Lord  Chatham’s  abilities,  the  flirewd  in¬ 
flexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville,  nor  in  tlvt 

mild 
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mild  but  determined  integrity  of  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham.  His  views  and  fituation  required  a  creature 
.void  of  all  thefe  properties ;  and  he  was  forced  to 
go  through  every  divifion,  refolution*  compofi- 
tion  and  refinement  of  political  chemiftry,  before 
he  happily  arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vi¬ 
triol  in  your  Grace.  Flat  and  infipid  in  your 
retired  ftate,  but  brought  into  aCtion  you  become 
vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury,  which  have  governed  your 
whole  adminiftration.  Your  circumftances  with 
regard  to  the  people  foon  becoming  defperate, 
like  other  honelt  fervants,  you  determined  to 
involve  the  bell:  of  mailers  in  the  fame  difficulties 
with  yourfelf.  We  owe  it  to  your  Grace’s  well- 
directed  labours,  that  your  Sovereign  has  been 
perluaded  to  doubt  of  the  affeCtions  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  and  the  people  to  fufpedt  the  virtues  of 
their  Sovereign,  at  a  time  when  both  were  un- 
quellionable.  You  have  degraded  the  royal 
dignity  into  a  bafe,  dilhonourable  competition 
with  Air.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry 
even  this  lall  contemptible  triumph  over  a  pri¬ 
vate  man,  without  the  groffell  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  conllitution  and  rights 
of  the  people.  But  thefe  are  rights,  my  Lord, 
which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can 
the  foil  to  which  they  are  annexed.  The  quef- 
tion  no  longer  turns  upon  points  of  national  ho¬ 
nour  and  fecurity  abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of 
expedience  and  propriety  of  meafures  at  home. 
It  was  not  in co nli {lent  that  you  fhould  abandon 
the  caufe  of  liberty  in  another  country,  which 
you  had  perfecuted  in  your  own ;  and  in  the 
common  arts  of  domeftic  corruption,  we  mifs  no 
.  (-L  part 
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part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  fyflcrn,  except  his 
abilities  In  this  humble  imitative  line  you  might 
long  have  proceeded*  fafe  and  contemptible. 
You  might  probably  never  have  rifen  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  being  hated,  and  you  might  even  have 
been  defpifed  with  moderation,  but  it  feems 
you  meant  to  be  diftinguilhed,  and  to  a  mind 
like  yours  there  was  no  other  road  to  fame  but 
by  the  d~ft--d>-on  of  a  noble  fabric,  which  you 
thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of 
mankind.  The  ufe  you  have  made  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  introduced  an  alarming  change  in  the 
mode  of  executing  the  laws.  This  arbitrary  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themfelves,  as  it  manifeftly  transfers 
the  right  of  legiflation  from  thofe  whom  the 
people  have  choien,  to  thofe  whom  they  have  re¬ 
jected.  With  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  appointments* 
we  may  foon  fee  a  houfe  of  commons  collected, 
in  the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and 
counties  of  England  will  have  as  little  fhare  as 
the  devoted  county  of  Middlefex. 

Yet  I  trull  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  neither  to  he  intimidated  by 
violent  meafures,  nor  deceived  by  refinements. 
When  they  fee  Mr.  Luttrell  leated  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  dired 
opp*  fition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they 
will  not  liften  to  thole  fubtleties  by  which  every 
arbitrary  exertion  of  authority  is  explained  into 
the  law  and  privilege  of  parhament.  It  requires 
no  perfuafion  of  argument,  but  limply  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fenles,  to  convince  them,  that  to 
transfer  the  right  of  eledion  from  the  colledive 
to  die  reprefentative  body  of  the  people,  contra- 

ditts 
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diCts  all  thofe  ideas  of  a  houfe  of  commons,  which 
they  have  received  from  their  forefathers,  and 
which  they  had  already,  though  vainly  perhaps, 
delivered  to  their  children.  The  principles,  on 
which  this  violent  meafure  has  been  defended, 
have  added  fcorn  to  injury,  and  forced  us  to  feel, 
that  we  are  not  only  oppreTed  but  infulted. 

With  what  force,  my  Lord,  with  what  pro¬ 
tection  are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  united  detef- 
tation  of  the  people  of  England  ?  The  city  of 
London  has  given  a  generous  example  to  the 
kingdom  in  what  manner  a  King  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  addrelled  ;  and  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it 
is  not  yet  in  your  courage  to  hand  between  your 
fovereien  and  the  addreifes  of  his  fubjeCts.  The 

o  .  •>  _ 

injuries  you  have  done  this  country  are  fuch  as 
demand  not  only  redrefs,  but  vengeance.  In  vain 
fhall  you  look  for  protection  to  that  venal  vote, 
which  you  have  already  paid  for  :  another  mult 

be  purchafed  ;  and,  to  lave  a  minifter,  the  h - 

of  c - mult  declare  themfelves  not  only  in¬ 

dependent  of  their  condiments,  but  the  determin¬ 
ed  enemies  of  the  conltitution.  Confider,  my 
Lord,  whether  this  be  an  extremity,  to  which 
their  fears  will  permit  them  to  advance;  or,  if 

X  • 

their  protection  Ihould  fail  you,  how  far  you  are 
authorifed  to  rely  upon  the  lincerity  of  thofe 
fmiles,  which  a  pious  c — t  lavifhes  without  reluc¬ 
tance  upon  a  libertine  by  profeflion.  It  is.  not 
indeed  the  leaffc  of  the  thoufand  contradictions 
which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to  the 
world  by  the  grolfelt  violation  of  ah  ceremony 
and  decorum,  ihould  be  the  fir ll  lervant  of  a 
c — t,  in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  is  religion,  Trull  not  too  far  to  appearances, 
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by  which  your  predeceffors  have  been  deceived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.  Even  the 
beft  of  princes  may  at  laft  difcover  that  this  is  a 
contention  in  which  every  thing  may  be  loft,  but 
nothing  can  be  gained ;  and  as  you  became  mi- 
nifter  by  accident,  were  adopted  without  choice, 
trufted  without  confidence,  and  continued  with¬ 
out  favour,  be  affured  that,  whenever  an  occafion 
prelies,  you  will  be  difregarded  without  even  the 
forms  of  regret.  You  will  then  have  reafon  to  be 
thankful,  li  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that 
feat  of  learning,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the 
lyftem  of  your  life,  the  comparative  purity  of 
your  manners  with  thofe  of  their  high  fteward, 
and  a  thoufand  other  recommending  circumftan- 
ces,  has  chofen  vou  to  encourage  the  growing 
virtue  of  their  youth,  and  to  prefide  over  their 
education.  Whenever  the  fpirit  of  distributing 
prebends  and  bifhopricks  (hall  have  departed  from 
you,  you  will  find  that  learned  feminary  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  inftallation, 
and,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a 
peaceful  fcene  of  Humber  and  meditation.  I  he 
venerable  tutors  of  the  univerfity  will  no  longer 
diftrefs  your  modefty,  by  propofing  you  for  a 
pattern  to  their  pupils.  The  learned  dulnefs  of 
declamation  will  be  filent ;  and  even  the  venal 
mufe,  though  happieft  in  fidtion,  will  forget  your 
virtues.  Yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fucceedimr 
age,  I  could  wifh  that  your  retreat  might  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  your  morals  (hall  happily  be  ripened 
to  that  maturity  of  corruption,  at  which  philo- 
fophers  tell  us,  the  worft  examples  ceafe  to  be 
contagious. 

Junius. 
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GREAT  deal  of  ufelefs  argument  might 


have  been  laved,  in  the  political  conteft. 


which  has  arilen  from  the  expulfion  of  Mr.  Wi  .kes, 
and  the  fublequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
if  the  queftion  had  been  once  ftated  with  preci- 
fion,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  each  party,  and  clearly 
underftood  by  them  both.  But  in  this,  as  in 
almoft  every  other  difpute,  it  ufually  happens 
that  much  time  is  loff  in  referring  to  a  multitude 
of  cafes  and  precedents,  which  prove  nothing  to 
the  purpole,  or  in  maintaining  ptopofitions, 
which  are  either  not  dilputed,  or,  whethei  tncy 
be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate  ;  until  at  laft  the  mind, 
perplexed  and  confounded  w ith  the  cndlcls  lubtle— 
ties  of  controverfy,  lofes  fight  of  the  main  que¬ 
ftion,  and  never  arrives  at  truth.  Both  parties  in 
the  difpute  are  apt  enough  to  pradtile  the  to  dnhon- 
eft  artifices.  The  man  who  is  confcious  of  the 
weaknefs  of  hiscaufe,  is  interefted  in  concealing 
it;  and  on  the  other  fide  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  a  good  caufe  mangled  by  advocates  who  do 

not  know  the  real  ftrength  of  it. 

I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know,  for  inftancc,  to 
what  purpofe  in  the  prefent  cafe  fo  many  prece¬ 
dents  have  been  produced  to  prove,  that  the 


Jaoufe  of  commons  have  a  ri 
their  own  members ;  that  it 


have  a  right  to  expell  one  of 
.  that  it  belongs  to  them  to 


judge 


— 
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judge  of  the  validity  of  ele&ions ;  or  that  the 
law  of  parliament  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land? 
Alter  all  thefe  propofitions  are  admitted,  Mr. 

AUticli  s  right  to  his  feat  will  continue  to  be  juft 
as  difputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them 
is  at  pretent  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  the  houfe  of  commons  were  authorized  to 
expel  Mr.  Wilkes;  that  they  are  the  proper  court 
to  judge  of  Elections ;  and  that  the  law  of  par¬ 
liament  is  binding  upon  the  people;  ftill  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  enquired  whether  the  houfe,  by  their 
refolution  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have  or  have 
not  truly  declared  that  law.  To  facilitate  this 
enquiry,  I  would  have  the  queftion  cleared  of  all 
foreign  or  indifferent  matter.  The  following 
ftate  of  it  will  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  bv 
both  parties;  and  then  1  imagine  there  is  no  een- 
tieman  in  this  country  who  will  not  be  capable 
or  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion  upon  it 
I  take  the  queftion  to  be  ftricftly  this  :  Whether 
01  no  it  be  the  known  eftablifhed  law  of  par¬ 
liament,  that  the  expulfion  of  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  of  itfelf  creates  in  him  fuch 
an  incapacity  to  be  re-eledled,  that,  at  a  fubfe- 
quent  eiefbon,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null 
and  void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who, 
except  the  perfon  expelled,  has  the  g reatefl  num¬ 
ber  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  fitting  member? 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  Is  the  law  of 
Parliament,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  fufficient  for 
tne  prefent  houfe  of  commons  to  declare  it  to  be 
10.  \ve  may  fhut  our  eyes  indeed  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  confeq uences  of  fuffering  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  t^  declare  new  laws,  without  argu¬ 
ment  or  example,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent 

enough 
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enough  to  fubmit  to  authority  ;  but  a  mere  afler- 
tion  will  never  convince,  much  lefs  will  it  be 
thought  reafonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fad; 
itfelf.  The  minidry  have  not  yet  pretended  to 
fuch  a  tyranny  over  our  minds.  To  fupport  the 
affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neceffary  to 
produce  fome  datute  in  which  that  poffiive  pro- 
vifion  ffiall  have  been  made,  that  fpecific  diiabi- 
lity  clearly  created,  and  the  confequences  of  it 
declared;  or  if  there  be  no  fuch  datute,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  parliament  mud  then  be  referred  to,  and 
fome  cafe  or  cafes,  ftridly  in  point,  mud  be  pro¬ 
duced,  with  the  deciiion  of  the  court  upon  them  ; 
for  I  readily  admit  that  thecudom  of  parliament, 
once  clearly  proved,  is  equally  binding  with  the 
common  and  datute  law. 

The  cOndderation  of  what  may  be  reafonable 
or  unreafonable  makes  no  part  of  this  quedion. 
We  are  enquiring  what  the  law  is,  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Reafon  may  be  applied  to  diew 
the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we 
mud  have  either  datute  or  precedent  to  prove 
the  exidence  of  it.  At  the  fame  time  I  do  not 
mean  to  admit  that  the  late,  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  defenfible  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reafon,  any  more  than  in  law.  This 
is  not  the  hinge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Suppofing  therefore  that  I  have  laid  down  an 
accurate  date  of  the  quedion,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  id.  1  hat  there  is  no  datute  exiding  by 
which  that  fpecific  difability  which  we  fpcak  of 
is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

2dly.  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which 

comes 
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comes  entirely  home  to  the  prefent  cafe,  viz , 
‘  where  .an  expelled  member  has  been  returned 
c  again,  and  another  candidate,  with  an  inferior 
6  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  fitting 
4  member.  If  there  be  fuch  a  precedent,  let  it 
be  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I  am  fure  it  will  have 
more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  arguments 
which  have  been  drawn  from  inferences  and  pro¬ 
babilities. 

i  he  miniftry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet 
which  I  preiume  contains  the  whole  ftrength  of 
tiie  party,  have  declared  ((  that  Mr.  Walpole’s 
“  was  the  firft  and  only  inftance,  in  which  the 
c‘  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had  return¬ 
ed  a  Per^on  expelled  to  lerve  in  the  fame  par¬ 
liament.  It  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  a  cafe 
more  exadtly  in  point.  Mr.  Walpole  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the 
next  eled-ion,  was  returned  again.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  candidate  fet  up  by  the  minif- 
tiy,  petitioned  the  houfe  that  he  might  be  the 
fitting  member.  JThus  far  the  circumflances 
taiiy  cxacuy,  except  that  our  houie  of  commons 
fayed  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning. 

I  ne  point  of  law  however  was  the  fame.  It 
came  legularly  before  the  houie,  and  it  was  their 
bufinds  to  determine  upon  it.  They  did  deter¬ 
mine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  duly 
elected.  If  it  be  faid  that  they  meant  this  refo- 
lution  as  matter  of  favour  and  indulgence  to  the 
.  boiough,  which  had  retorted  Air.  Walpole  upon 
tnem,  in  order  that  tne  Burgefies  knowing  what 

the  law  was,  might  correct  their  error,  I  an- 
fwer. 


I.  That 
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I.  That  it  is  a  ftrange  way  of  arguing  to  op- 
pofe  a  fuppolition,  which  no  man  can  prove,  to 
a  fad:  which  proves  itfelf. 

II.  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  it  muft  have  defeated  itfelf. 
The  Burgeffes  of  Lynn  could  never  have  known 
their  error,  much  lefs  could  they  have  correded 
it  bv  any  inftrudion  they  received  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  might 
perhaps  have  forefeen  this,  if  they  returned  Mr. 
Walpole  again,  he  would  again  be  rejeded;  but 
they  never  could  infer,  from  a  refolution  by 
which  the  candidate  with  the  feweft  votes  was 
declared;^/  duly  elected,  that,  at  a  future  eledion, 
and  in  fimilar  circumftances,  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  would  reverfe  their  refolution,  and  receive 
the  fame  candidate  as  duly  eledcd,  whom  they 
had  before  rejeded. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  mod:  extraor¬ 
dinary  way  of  declaring  the  law  of  parliament, 
and  what  I  prelume  no  man,  whofe  underhand- 
ing  is  not  at  crofs-purpofes  with  itfelf,  could 
poffibly  underhand. 

If  in  a  cafe  of  this  importance,  I  thought  my- 
felf 'at  liberty  to  argue  from  fuppolitions  rather 
than  from  fads;  I  think  the  probability  in  this 
cafe  is  diredly  the  reverfe  of  what  the  miriillry 
affirm;  arid  that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  at  that  time  would  rather 
have  Brained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
th  an  that  they  would  have  violated  the  law  of 
parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor  of  a  right 
legally  veiled  in  him,  to  gratify  a  rdradory 
borough,  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  re¬ 
turned  aperlon  branded  with  the  ftrongeit  mark 
of  the  dilpleafure  of  the  houfe. 
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But  really,  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I 
cannot  call  it  argument,  is  a  mockery  of  the  com¬ 
mon  underltanding  of  the  nation,  too  grofs  to 
be  endured.  Our  deareft  interefts  are  at  flake. 
An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
fingle  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable 
confequence,  to  alter  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.  This  fatal  attempt  has  fucceeded, 
and  Hands  as  a  precedent  recorded  for  ever.  If 
the  miniftry  are  unable  to  defend  their  caufe  by 
fair  argument  founded  on  fails,  let  them  fpare 
us  at  leaf:  the  mortification  of  being  amufed  and 
deluded  like  children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a 
fpirit  of  refiflance  in  this  country,  which  will 
not  fubmit  to  be  oppreficd  ;  but  I  am  fure  there 
is  a  fund  of  good  fenfe  in  this  country  which  can¬ 
not  be  deceived,, 

Junius* 
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H  E  gentleman,  who  has  publiflied.  an  an- 
fwer  *  to  Sir  William  Meredith’s  pnnphlet, 
having  honoured  me  with  a  poflfcript  of  fix  quarto 
pages,  which  he  moderately  calls,  bellowing  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  po- 
litenefs,  refule  him  a  reply.  The  form  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  quarto  impofes  upon  the  mind, 
and  men,  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of  dil- 
cufling  an  intricate  argument,  or  wilh  to  avoid 


*  Th  is  pamphlet  is 
dated)  &c. 


entitled,  An  Anfwer  to  the  QuejUon 
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H,  are  willing  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  much 
has  been  proved,  becaufe  much  has  been  laid. 
Mine,  I  confefs,  are  humble  labours.  I  do  not 
prefume  toinftrutf:  the  learned,  but  fimply  to  in¬ 
form  the  body  of  the  people;  and  I  prefer  that 
channel  of  conveyance,  which  is  likely  to  lpread 
fartheft  among  them.  The  advocates  of  the 
minidry  feem  to  me  to  write  for  fame,  and  to 
flatter  themfelves,  that  the  lize  of  their  works 
will  make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluct¬ 
ant  quarto  upon  folid  folio,  as  if  their  labours, 
becaufe  they  are  gigantic,  could  contend  with 
truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  queftion  meets 
me  upon  my  own  ground.  He  acknowledges 
there  is  no  ftatute,  by  which  the  fpecific  difabi- 
lity  we  fpeak  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms  that 
the  cuftom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and 
that  a  cale  ftndlly  in  point  has  been  produced, 
with  the  deciiion  of  the  court  upon  it. — I  thank 
him  for  coming  io  fairly  to  the  point.  He  afferts, 
that  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Walpole,  is  ftrictly  in  point 
to  prove,  that  expulfion  creates  an  abfolute  inca¬ 
pacity  of  being  re-ele<£fed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
he  refers  generally  to  the  firft  vote  of  the  houfe 
upon  that  occaiion,  without  venturing  to  recite 
the  vote  itfelf.  1  he  unfair,  difingenuous  artifice 
of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent,  which 
feems  to  iuit  his  purpofe,  and  omitting  the  re¬ 
mainder,  deferves  fome  pity,  but  cannot  excite 
my  refentment.  He  takes  advantage  eagerly  of 
the  fir  ft  refolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole’s  in¬ 
capacity  is  declared  ;  and  as  to  the  two  following, 
by  which  the  candidate  with  the  feweft  votes 
was  declared  tf  not  duly  elected, ”  and  the  elcc- 
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tion  itfelf  vacated  *,  I  dare  fay,  he  would  be  well 
fatisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
Journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  fair  ar¬ 
gument,  no  part  of  a  precedent  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted,  unlefs  the  whole  of  it  be  given  to  us  toge¬ 
ther.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent,  for 
he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  con¬ 
fluence  diredly  the  reverfe  of  that,  which  he 
endeavours  to  draw  from  a  vote  of  expul  non. 
But  wh^t  will  this  honed:  perfon  fay,  if  I  take  him 
at  his  word,  and  demonftrate  to  him,  that  the 
houfe  of  commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr. 
Walpole’s  incapacity  upon  his  expulfion  only  ? 
What  fubterfuee  will  then  remain  ? 

o  4 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  fpeaking  ot 
the  intention  of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a 
century  apo,  and  that  fuch  intention  can  only  be 

J  o  7  .  J 

colleded  from  'heir  words  and  adions,  as  they 
are  delivered  to  bj  upon  record.  To  prove  their 
defigns  by  a  fuppofition  of  what  they  would  have 
done,  oppofed  to  what  they  adually  did,  is  mere 
trifling  and  impertinence.  The  vote,  by  which 
Mr.  Walpole’s  incapacity  was  declared,  is  thus 
expreffed,  64  That  Robert  Walpole,  Eiq;  having 
been  this  fefiion  of  parliament  committed  a 
prifoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  houfe 
f<  fora  breach  of  truffc  in  the  execution  of  his  of- 
flee,  and  notorious  corruption  when  fecretary 
u  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  eleded  a 
member  to  ferve  in  thisprefent  parliament 

Now, 


u 


tc 


*  The  mini  Aerial  advocates  quote  this  refolution  unfairly. 
They  alter  it  to  ferve  their  purpofe.  In  particular,  lee  a  te¬ 
dious  and  laborious  tract,  generally  aferibed  to  Jer.  Ryfon, 
Efq,  entitled.  The  Cafe  of  the  late  Ehttion  for  the  county  of  Mi  E 
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Now,  Sir,  to  mv  underftanding,  no  propofition  of 
this  kind  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  by  this  very  vote,  themfelves  un- 
derftood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  incapacity  arofe  from  the  crimes  he  had 
committed,  not  from  the  punifhment  the  houfe 
annexed  to  them.  The  high  breach  of  truft,  the 
notorious  corruption  are  Hated  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms.  They  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable, 
bee  a  ufe  he  was  expelled,  but  becaufe  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fuch  offences,  as  juftly  rendered  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  feat  in  parliament.  If  they  had  in¬ 
tended  to  fix  the  difability  upon  his  expulfion 
alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  fame  vote, 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  on¬ 
ly  perplex  the  minds  of  the  debtors,  who,  if  they 
colledteJ  any  thing  from  fo  confufed  a  declaration 
of  the  law  of  parliament,  muff  have  concluded, 
that  their  reprefentative  had  been  declared  inca¬ 
pable  becaufe  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  becaufe 
he  had  been  punifhed.  But  even  admitting  them 
to  have  underftood  it  in  the  other  fenle,  they 
muff  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  vote,  have 
united  the  idea  of  his  being  fent  to  the  Tower 
with  that  of  his  expulfion,  and  conlidered  his  in¬ 
capacity  as  the  joint  effebt  of  both. 

1  do  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  ju- 
ibice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Walpole;  but  certainly,  if  I 
admitted  their  cenlure  to  be  well  founded,  I  could 

dlefex  corMercd,  &c.  in  page  i  5,  where  this  vote  is  thus  re¬ 
cited  :  “  Refolvtd,  That  Robert  Walpole,  Efq;  having  been 
cc  that  (eflion  of  parliament  expelled  the  houie,  hjs  and  is 
(C  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  lerve  in  that  pie- 
ri  fent  parliament.55 


no 
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no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  confe- 
quence  they  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a 
doubt,  in  law  or  reafon,  that  a  man  convidted  of 
a  high  breach  of  trull,  and  of  a  notorious  cor¬ 
ruption,  in  the  execution  of  a  public  office,  was 
and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  fame 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate 
that  vote,  I  ffiould  have  wiffied  that  the  incapaci¬ 
ty  declared  by  it  could  legally  have  been  continu- 
ed  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  obferve  how  forcibly  the  argument 
returns.  The  houfe  of  commons,  upon  the  face 
of  their  proceedings,  had  the  flrongefl  motives  to 
declare  Mr.  W alpole  incapable  of  being  re-eledt- 
cd.  They  thought  fuch  a  man  unworthy  to  ft 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no 
further ;  for  they  refpedted  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  while  they  affierted  their  own.  They  did 
not  infci ,  fiom  Mr.  Walpole’s  incapacity,  that 
his  opponent  was  duly  eledted  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  declared  Mr.  Taylor,  “  Not  duly  eledted,’’ 
and  the  eledtion  itfelf  void. 

Such,  nowever,  is  the  precedent,  which  my  ho¬ 
ned:  friend  allures  us  is  flridtly  in  point  to  prove, 
that  expulfion  of  itlelf  creates  an  incapacity  of  be¬ 
ing  eledted.  If  it  had  been  fo,  the  prefent  houfe 
of  commons  ffiould  at  leaft  have  followed  flridtly 
the  example  before  them,  and  ffiould  have  fated 
to  us,  in  the  fame  vote,  the  crimes  for  which  they 
expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  ;  whereas  they  refolve  Am¬ 
ply,  that,  “  having  been  expelled,  he  was  and  is 
“  incapable.”  In  this  proceeding,  I  am  autho- 
rifed  to  affirm,  they  have  neither  flatute  nor  cuf- 
tom,  nor  reaion,  nor  one  Angle  precedent  to  fun- 
poi  t  them.  On  the  other  fide,  there  is  indeed 

a  pre- 
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a  precedent  fo  ftrongly  in  point,  that  all  the  in- 
chanted  caftles  of  minifterial  magic  fall  before  it. 
In  the  year  1698,  (a  period  which  the  rankeft  To¬ 
ry  dare  not  except  againft)  Mr.  Wollaflon  was 
expelled,  re-eleded,  and  admitted  to  take  his  feat 
in  the  fame  parliament.  The  minifry  have  pre¬ 
cluded  themfelves  from  all  objections  drawn  from 
the  caufe  of  his  expullion,  for  they  affirm  ab fo¬ 
lia  tely  that  expullion  of  itfelf  creates  the  disability. 
Now,  Sir,  let  fophifry  evade,  let  falfehood  al- 

lert,  and  impudence  deny  ; - here  fands  the 

precedent,  a  land-mark  to  dired  us  through  a 
troubled  fea  of  controverfy,  confpicuous  and  un¬ 
removed. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  difculiion  of 
this  point,  becaufe  in  viy  opinion  it  comprehends 
the  whole  cjueftion.  1  he  reft  is  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  incapacity  be 
or  be  not  created  by  expullion.  In  the  cafes  of 
Bedford  and  Malden,  the  incapacity  of  the  per- 
fons  returned  was  matter  of  public  notoriety,  for 
it  was  created  by  ad  of  parliament.  But  really. 
Sir,  my  honeft  friend’s  fuppolitions  are  as  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  him  as  his  fads.  He  well  knows  that 
the  clergy,  befides  that  they  are  reprefented  in 
common  with  their  fellow  lubjeds,  have  all'o  a 
feparate  parliament  of  their  own  ; — that  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  lit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  has  been 
confirmed  by  repeated  decifions  of  the  houfe,  and 
that  the  law  of  parliament,  declared  by  thole  de¬ 
cifions,  has  been  for  above  two  centuries  notori¬ 
ous  and  undifputed.  The  author  is  certainly  at 
liberty  to  fancy  cafes,  and  make  whatever  compa- 
rifons  he  thinks  proper  ;  his  fuppofitions  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  at  as  great  a  diftance  from  fad,  as  his  wild 
difcourles  are  from  folid  argument. 


The 
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The  concluuon  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  He  offers  to  grant  me  all  I  defire.  He 
thinks  he  may  iafely  admit,  that  the  cafe  of  Mr. 
Walpole  makes  diredly  again  ft  him,  for  it  feems 
he  has  one  grand  folution  in  petto  for  all  difficul¬ 
ties.  If,  fays  he,  I  were  to  allow  all  this,  it  will 
only  prove,  that  the  law  oj  election  was  different,  in 
Sfueen  Anne's  time,  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

This  indeed  is  more  than  I  expeded.  The 
principle,  I  know,  has  been  maintained  in  fad, 
but  I  never  expended  to  fee  it  fo  formally  declared. 
W  hat  can  he  mean  ?  does  he  alfume  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does 
he  mean  to  roufe  their  indignation  ?  Are  the  mi- 
niftry  daring  enough  to  affirm  that  the  houfe  of 
commons  have  a  right  to  make  and  unmake  the 
law  of  parliament  at  their  pleafure  ? — Does  the 
law  of  parliament,  which  we  are  fo  often  told  is 
the  law  or  the  land; — does  the  common  ripht  of 
every  lubjed  oi  the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbi¬ 
trary,  capricious  vote  of  one  branch  of  the  legif- 

lature?- - The  voice  of  truth  and  reafon  muft 

be  filent. 

The  miniftry  tell  us  plainly,  that  this  is  no 
longer  a  quercion  of  right,  but  of  power  and  force 
alone.  What  was  law  yefterday  is  not  law  to¬ 
day  :  and  now  it  feems  we  have  no  better  rule  to 


live  by  than  the  temporary  diferetion  and  fludu- 
ating  integrity  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Profeflions  or  patriolilni  are  become  ftale  and 
ridiculous,  for  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit 
from  endeavouring  to  do  a  fervice  to  my  fellow 
fubjed's.  I  have  done  it  to  the  heft  of  my  under- 
ftanding  ;  and  without  looking  for  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  other  men,  my  confeience  is  l'atisfied.- 

W  hat 
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What  remains  to  be  done  concerns  the  colle&ive 
body  of  the  people.  They  are  now  to  determine 
for  theaifelves  whether  they  will  firmly  and  con- 
ftitutionally  afiert  their  rights.,  or  make  an  humble 
flavifh  furrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  mini- 
ftry.  To  a  generous  mind  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our  anceftors  to  preferve 
intire  thofe  rights,  which  they  have  delivered  to 
our  care  ;  we  owe  it  to  our  posterity,  not  to  fuf- 
fer  their  deareft  inheritance  to  be  deftroyed.  But 
if  it  were  poflible  for  us  to  be  infenfible  of  thefe 
facred  claims,  there  is  yet  an  obligation  binding 
upon  ourfelves,  from  which  nothing  can  acquit 
us, — a  perfonal  intereft,  which  we  cannot  fur- 
render.  To  alienate  even  our  own  rights,  would 
be  a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than  filicide, 
as  a  life  of  civil  fociety  and  freedom  is  luperior  to 
a  bare  exiftence  ;  and  il  lire  be  the  bounty  of 
heaven,  we  fcornfully  rejeft  the  nobleft  part  of 
the  gift,  if  we  confent  to  furrender  that  certain 
rule  of  living,  without  which  the  condition  oi  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  not  only  miferable,  but  contemp¬ 
tible, 
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Hie  proceeding  Letter  not  being  thought  fuffciently 
explicit  on  jo  interefiing  a  Subject,  the  Writer 
added  the  following  Explanation. 


To  the  PRINTER. 

S  I  R, 

I 

IT  ^eg  of  you  t>  print  a  few  lines  in  ex- 

-1  plan  at  ion  of  lb  me  paffages  in  my  laft  letter, 
which  I  lee  have  been  mifunderftood. 

1.  When  I  laid  that  the  houfe  of  commons  ne¬ 
ver  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole’s  incapacity  on 
his  expulfion  only .  I  meant  no  more  than  to  de¬ 
ny  the  general  proportion,  that  expulfion  alone 
creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  be  any  thing 
ambiguous  in  tne  expiefhon,  I  beg  leave  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  faying,  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulfion 
neither  creates,  nor  in  any  part  contributes  to 
create  the  incapacity  in  queftion. 

2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits 
ox  Mr.  Walpoles  cafe.  I  did  not  enquire  whe¬ 
ther  the  houfe  of  commons  adled  juftly,  or  whe¬ 
ther  they  truly  declared  the  law  of  parliament. 
My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent  meaning 
and  intention,  as  it  hands  declared  in  their  own 
refolution. 

3 •  ^  nevcr  meant  to  affirm  that  a  commitment 
to  the  Tower  created  a  difqualification.  On  the 
contrary,  I  confidered  that  idea  as  an  abfurdity 
into  which  the  miniftry  mufl  inevitably  fall,  if 
they  reafoned  right  upon  their  own  principles. 

The  cafe  of  Mr.  Wollafton  fpeaks  for  itfelf. 
1  he  minifhy  allert,  that  expulfion  alone  creates 

an 
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an  abfolute,  complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elefted 
to  fit  in  the  fame  parliament.  This  proportion 
they  have  uniformly  maintained,  without  any 
condition  of  modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton  was  expel'ed,  re-elected,  and  admitted  to 
take  his  feat  in  the  fame  parhament. —  leave  it  to 
the  public  to  determine,  whether  this  be  a  plain 
matter  of  fadt,  or  mere  nonfenie  and  declama¬ 
tion. 

Junius. 


To  Dr.  William  Blackdone,  Solicitor  General 

to  her  Majejiy . 

S  I  R, 

Shall  make  you  no  apology  for  confidering  a 
certain  pamphlet  *,  in  which  your  late  con¬ 
duit  is  defended,  as  written  by  yourfelf.  The 
perfonal  intereff,  the  perfonal  refentments,  and 
above  all,  that  wounded  lpirit,  unaccuitomed  to 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  conlcious  of 
deferving  it,  are  fignals  which  betray  the  author 
to  us  as  plainly  as  if  your  name  were  in  the  title 
page.  You  appeal  to  the  public  in  defence  of 
your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  Sir,  that  an  injury 
offered  to  an  individual  is  interefling  to  fociety. 
On  this  principle  the  people  of  England  made 
common  caufe  with  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  you  are  injured,  tney  will  join  in  your  re- 

*  This  little  tracl  is  entitled,  A  Letter  to  the  Author  oj  the 
Qucjlion  jlatcd. 

S  2  fentmenE 
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lcntment.  I  /hall  not  follow  you  through  the  in* 

fipid  form  of  a  third  perfon,  but  addrefs  myfelf  to 
you  diredly. 

*  on  feem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet 
more  refpedable  and  better  lu  ted  to  the  dignity 
of  your  caufe,  than  that  of  a  news-paper.  Be  it 
fo.  Yet  it  news-papers  are  fcurrilous,  you  mull 
confefs  they  are  impartial,  They  give  ns,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  minidry,  as  well  as  the  abufive  dul- 
nels  of  the  oppoiition.  The  fcales  are  equally 
poifed.  It  is  not  the  printer’s  fault  if  the  greater 
weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet  then  is  divided  into  an  attack 
upon  Mr.  Grenville’s  character,  and  a  defence  of 
your  own.  _  It  would  have  been  more  confident 
perhaps  with  your  profefled  intentions,  to  have 
confined  yourfelfto  the  lad.  But  anger  has  fome 
claim  to  indulgence,  and  railing  is  ufually  a  relief 
to  tue  mind,  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit 
from  the  experiment.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  Mr.  Grenville 
upon  his  own  principles.  I  have  neither  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  perfonally  known  to  him,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  completely  mader  of  the  fads.  I 
need  not  run  the  rifque  of  doing  an  injudice  to  his 
opinions  or  to  his  condud,  vvhen  your  pamphlet 

alone  carries,  upon  the  face  of  if,  a  full  vindica- 
tion  of  both. 

4  oui  in  it  lefledhon  is^  that  MY.  Grenville  was 
of  all  men  the  perfon,  who  fhould  not  have  com¬ 
plained  of  inconfidence  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Wilkes.  1  his.  Sir,  is  either  an  unmeaning  fneer, 
a  peevifh  exprefiion  of  refen tment,  or,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  you  plainly  beg  the  quedion  ;  for, 

whether 
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whether  his  parliamentary  conduit  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Wilkes  has  or  has  not  been  inconliftent, 
remains  yet  to  be  proved.  But  it  feems  he  re¬ 
ceived  upon  the  fpot  a  fufficient  chaftifement  for 
exercifing fo  unfairly  his  talent  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion  *.  You  are  a  lawyer.  Sir,  and  know  better 
than  I  do,  upon  what  particular  occafions  a  talent 
for  mifreprefentation  may  be  fairly  exerted  ;  but 
to  punifh  a  man  a  fecond  time,  when  he  has  been 
once  fufficiently  chaftifed,  is  rather  too  fevere. 
It  is  not  in  the  laws  of  England  ;  it  is  not  in 
your  own  commentaries,  nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe, 
in  the  new  law  you  have  revealed  to  the  houle  of 
commons.  I  hope  this  doctrine  has  no  exigence 
but  in  your  own  heart.  After  all,  Sir,  if  you  had 
confulted  that  fober  difcretion,  which  you  leem 
to  oppofe  with  triumph  to  the  honeft  jollity  of  a 
tavern,  it  might  have  occurred  to  you  that,  al¬ 
though  you  could  have  fucceeded  in  fixing  a 
charge  of  inconfiftence  upon  Mr.  Grenville,  it 
would  not  have  tended  in  any  fhape  to  exculpate 
yourfelf. 

Your  next  infinuation,  that  Sir  William  Mere¬ 
dith  had  haftily  adopted  the  falfe  glolfes  of  his 

new 

*  The  chaftifement  here  alluded  to  was  this.  Dr.  Black- 
(tone  while  he  was  fpeaking  in  the  houfe,  had  not  his  com¬ 
mentaries  in  view  ;  and  when  the  contradiction  produced  by 
Mr.  Grenville,  itared  him  in  the  face,  a  paufe  enfued  ;  and 
it  was  expected  the  doCtor  would  have  faid  lomething  in  his 
defence  ;  but  in  the  firft  moments  of  the  charge,  his  prefence 
of  mind  failed  him  ;  and  Mr.  Grenville  fhook  his  head,  [t 
was  then  that  Sir  F — r  N —  with  his  ufual  elegance,  wifh’d 
the  Hon .  Gentleman ,  injlead  of  Jhaking  his  head ,  ivoiiLl  Jhake  a 
good  argument  out  of  it.  The  DoCtor  had  not  then  thought 
of  thofe  fubtleties  and  refinements  which  have  fince  been 
urged  in  his  defence. 
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new  Ally  is  of  the  fame  fort  with  the  flrft.  It 
conveys  a  Ineer  as  little  worthy  of  the  gravity  of 
your  character,  as  it  is  ufelefs  to  your  defence.  It 
is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  enquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it 
was  adopted,  i  he  only  queflion  we  allc  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  be  true.  The  remainder  of  your 
reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville’s  conduCt  deltroy 
themfelves.  lie  could  not  poflibly  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  traduce  your  integrity  to  the  houfe.  He 
could  not  forefee  that  you  would  even  ipeak  upon 
the  quJtion,  much  lets  couid  he  iorefee  that  you 
would  maintain  a  direCt  contradiction  of  that 
doCtrine  which  you  had  folemnly,  difintereftedly, 
and  upon  fobereft  reflection  delivered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  *.  He  came  armed  indeed  with  what  he 
thought  a  refpeCtable  authority,  to  iupport  what 
he  was  convinced  was  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  I 
doubt  not  ne  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  courfe 
of  tiae  debate,  an  honourable  and  public  tefti- 
mony  of  his  efleem.  Thinking  highly  of  his 
abilities,  I  cannot  however  allow  him  the  gift  cf 
divination.  As  to  what  you  are  pleafed  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impofe  upon  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  his  producing  it  without  provo¬ 
cation  at  midnight,  I  confider  it  as  the  language 
of  pique  and  inveCtive,  therefore  unworthy  of  re¬ 
gard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  fenfible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the 
point. 


Mr.  Grenville,  upon  the  debate,  in  order  to  prove  to  th 
-oti.e  tncontedably  that  Mr.  W.  was  under  no  legal  difc.ua 
.meation  at  the  time  of  his  election,  produced  a  paffage  don 
hr-  Blackftone  shook,  in  which  all  the  legal  dikLlihcation 
were  ret  i tod,  not  one  of  which  afte&ed  Mr.  YVilkes. 
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The  quotation  from  your  commentaries  is 
matter  of  record.  It  can  neither  be  altered  by 
your  friends  nor  mifreprefented  by  your  enemies, 
“nd  1  a;n  W1  ]iog  to  take  your  own  word  for  what 
you  laid  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  If  there  be  a 
real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and 
what  you  have  fpoken,  you  confefs  that  your  book 
ought  to  be  the  ftandard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words 
mean  any  thing,  I  apprehend  that  when  a  Iona- 
enumeration  of  difqualifications  (whether  by  fta- 
tuteor  the  cudom  of  parliament)  concludes  with 
thele  general  comprehend ve  words,  ‘  but  fuhiedt 
‘  |°,thc;[e  i;ftri(flions  and  difqualifications,  elery 
4  of  tne  realm  is  eligible  of  common 

ng.it  a  reader  of  a  plain  underfta.nding  mud 
of  courfe  reft  fatisfied  that  no  fpecies  of  difcmalifi- 
cations  whatfoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known 
ciarader  of  the  author,  and  the  apparent  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  the  whole  work  is  compiled, 
would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion  ;  nor  could  he 
pohibly  form  any  other  judgment,  without  look¬ 
ing  upon  your  commentaries  in  the  fame  lirffit 
in  which  you  confider  thofe  penal  laws,  which 
though  not  repealed  are  fallen  into  difufe,  and  are 
now  in  efredt  a  snare  to  the  unwary 

You  tell  us  indeed  that  it  was  not  part  oif  vour 
plan  to  fpecify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and'that 
you  could  not,  without  a  fpirit  of  prophecy,  have 
pecified  the  difability  of  a  private  individual 
u  hequent  to  the  period  at  which  you  wrote. 
VV  hat  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it 
mould  have  been,  in  Oder  to  compleat  the  work 
you  have  given  us,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine..  The  incapacity,  which  you  call  tern- 

porary. 
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porary*  may  continue  feven  years ;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  forefeen  the  particular  cafe 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  you  might  and  fhould  have  fore¬ 
feen  the  pollibility  of fitch  a  cafe,  and  told  us  how 
far  the  houfe  of  commons  were  authorized  to 
proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  cuftom  of  parliament. 
The  freeholders  of  Middlefex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trufl  to,  and  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  colonel 
Luttrell  was  a  candidate  againft  him.  They 
would  have  chofe  fome  indifferent  perfon  rather 
than  fubmit  to  be  reprefented  by  the  objedt  of 
their  contempt  and  deteftation. 

Your  attempt  to  diPcin^uifli  between  difabili— 

1  o 

ties,  which  affedt  whole  claffes  of  men,  and  thofe 
which  affect  individuals  only,  is  really  unworthy 
of  your  underflanding.  Your  commentaries  had 
taught  me  that,  although  the  inflance,  in  which 
a  penal  law  is  exerted,  be  particular,  the  laws 
themfelves  are  general.  They  are  made  for  the 
benefit  and  inftruction  of  the  public,  though  the 
penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You  can¬ 
not  but  know.  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
cafe  yefterday  may  be  your’s  or  mine  to-morrow, 
and  that  confequently  the  common  right  of  every 
fubjedt  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it.  Profeffing 
therefore  to  treat  of  the  conflitution  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  of  the  lawTs  and  cufloms  rela¬ 
tive  to  that  conflitution,  you  certainly  were  guilty 
of  a  moft  unpardonable  omiffion,  in  taking  no 
notice  of  aright  and  privilege  of  the  houfe,  more 
extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all  the 
others  they  poffefs  put  together,  if  the  expulfion 
of  a  member,  not  under  any  other  legal  dilability. 
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of  itfelf  creates  in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  re- 
eledted,  I  fee  a  ready  way  marked  oat,  by  which 
the  majority  may  at  any  time  remove  the  honefteft 
and  ableft  men  who  happen  to  be  in  opposition  to 
them.  To  fay  that  they  will  not  make  this  ex¬ 
travagant  ufe  of  their  power,  would  be  a  language 
unfit  for  a  man  fo  learned  in  the  laws  as  you  afe* 
By  your  dodtrine,  Sir,  they  have  the  power,  and 
laws  you  know  are  intended  to  guard  againfl  what 
men  7nay  do,  not  to  trufi:  to  what  they  will  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  charge  againft  you 
is  of  a  plain,  Ample  nature  :  It  appears  even  upon 
the  face  of  your  own  pamphlet.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  your  justification  of  yourfelf  is  full  of  lub- 
tlety  and  refinement,  and  in  fome  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  perfonally  your  enemy,  f 
fhould  dwell,  with  a  malignant  pleafure,  upon 
thofe  great  and  ufeful  qualifications,  which  you 
certainly  poflefs,  and  by  which  you  once  acquired, 
though  they  could  not  preferve  to  you  the  refpedfc 
and  efteem  of  your  country,  I  fhould  enumerate 
the  honours  you  have  loll;,  and  the  virtues  you 
have  difgraced  :  But  having  no  private  refentments 
to  gratify,  I  think  it  fufticient  to  have  given  my 
opinion  of  your  public  condudl,  leaving  the 
punifhment  it  deferves  to  your  clofet  and  to 
yourfelf. 

-  Junius, 
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To  the  Printeh 


SIR, 

I  Find  myfelf  unexpectedly  married  in  the  News¬ 
papers,  without  my  knowledge  or  confent. 
Since  I  am  fated  to  be  a  hufband,  I  hope  at  lead: 
the  lady  will  perform  the  principal  duty  of  a 
wife.  Marriages,  they  fay,  are  made  in  heaven, 
but  they  are  ccnfummated  upon  earth ;  and  iince 
junta  §  has  adopted  my  name,  die  cannot,  in 
common  matrimonial  decency,  refufe  to  make 
me  a  tender  of  her  perfon.  Politics  are  too  barren 
a  fubjeCt  for  a  new-married  couple.  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  furnifh  her  with  one  more  fit  for  a  lady  to 
handle,  and  better  fuited  to  the  natural  dexterity 
of  her  fex.  In  fhort  if  'Junta  be  young  and 
handfome,  Ihe  will  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of 
my  method  of  conducing  an  argument.  I  abo¬ 
minate  all  tergiverfation  in  difcourfe,  and  fhe 
may  be  allured  that  whatever  I  advance,  whether 
it  be  weak  or  forcible,  fhall,  at  any  rate,  be  di¬ 
rectly  in  point.  It  is  true  I  am  a  ftrenuous  advo¬ 
cate  for  liberty  and  property,  but  when  thefe 
rights  are  invaded  by  a  pretty  woman,  I  am  neither 
able  to  defend  my  money  nor  my  freedom.  The 
divine  right  of  beauty  is  the  only  one  an  Englilh- 
man  ought  to  acknowledge,  and  a  pretty  woman 
the  only  tyrant  he  is  not  authorifed  to  refill. 

Junius. 

§  The  fignaturc  of  a  letter  in  the  Papers. 
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To  Ins  Grace  the  D -  of  B  — 

My  Lord,  Sept.  18.  1769. 

YO  U  are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  receive  any 
marks  of  refpeCt  or  efteem  from  the  public, 
that  if,  in  the  following  lines,  a  compliment  or 
expreilion  of  applaufe  fhould  efcape  me,  I  fear 
you  would  confider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  efta- 
blifhed  character,  and  perhaps  an  inlult  to  your 
underftanding.  You  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord, 
if  we  may  judge  from  your  refentments.  Cau¬ 
tious  therefore  of  giving  offence,  where  you  have 
fo  little  deferved  it,  I  fhall  leave  the  illuftration 
of  your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  have 
a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  eafinefs  of  your  tem¬ 
per,  or  poffibly  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
your  good  qualities  than  I  am.  You  have  done 
good  by  ftealth.  The  reft  is  upon  record.  You 
have  ftill  left  ample  room  for  lpeculation,  when 
panegyric  is  exhaufted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  conhderable  man.  The 
higheft  rank  ; — a  fplendid  fortune  ;  and  a  name, 
glorious  till  it  was  yours,  were  fufficient  to  have 
fupported  you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think 
you  polTefs.  From  the  firft,  you  derived  a  confti- 
tutional  claim  to  refpeCt ;  from  the  fecond,  a  na¬ 
tural  extenfive  authority; — -the  laft  created  a  par¬ 
tial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  ufc 
you  have  made  of  thefe  uncommon  advantages 
might  have  been  more  honourable  to  yourfelf, 

T  2  but 
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Tbu t  could  not  be  more  inftructivc  to  mankind* 
We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country, 
the  choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accom- 
plhhment  of  every  fanguine  hope,  which  the 
public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illuftrious 
name  of  R - 1. 

*  The  eminence  of  your  ftation  gave  you  a  com¬ 
manding  profpedt  of  your  duty.  The  road,  which 
led  to  honour,  was  open  to  your  view.  You  could 
not  lofe  it  by  miftake,  and  you  had  no  temptation 
to  depart  from  it  by  defign.  Compare  the  natu¬ 
ral  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richeft  Peer  of 
England ;  —  the  noble  independence  which'  he 
might  have  maintained  in  parliament ;  and  the 
real  intereft  and  refpedt  which  he  might  have  ac¬ 
quired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  Compare  thefe  glorious  diftinc- 
tions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  fhare  in  go¬ 
vernment,  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  fale 
of  a  borough,  or  the  purchafe  of  a  corporation  : 
and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  relpedt,  you  may  fee,  with  anguifh,  how 
much  real  importance  and  authority  you  have  loft. 
Confider  the  character  of  an  independent  virtuous 

Puke  of  — - -  imagine  what  he  might  be  in 

til  is  country,  then  refiedt  one  moment  upon  what 
you  are.  It  it  bepoiftble  for  me  to  withdraw  my 
attention  from  the  fadt,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory 
what  fuch  a  man  might  be, 

Confciousof  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
his  condudt  in  parliament  would  be  diredted  by 
nothing  but  the  conftitutional  duty  of  a  peer.  He 
would  conlider  himfelf  as  a  guardian  of  the  laws. 
Willing  to  fupport  the  juft  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  determined  to  obfejrve  the  conduct  of 

the 
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the  minifter  with  fufpicion,  he  would  oppofe  the 
violence  of  faftion  with  as  much  firmnefs,  as  the 
encroachments  of  prerogative.  He  would  be  as 
little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the  minifter  for 
places  for  himfelf,  or  his  dependants,  as  of  de¬ 
scending  to  mix  himfelf  in  the  intrigues  of  oppo- 
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fition.  Whenever  an  important  queftion  called 
for  his  opinion  in  parliament,  he  would  be  heard, 
by  the  molt  profligate  minifter,  with  deference 
and  refpedt.  His  authority  would  either  fandtify 

or  ditgrace  tu-e  tneafures  of  government - The 

people  would  look  up  to  him  as  to  their  protestor, 
and  a  virtuous  prince  would  have  one  honeft  man 
in  his  dominions,  in  whofe  integrity  and  judg¬ 
ment  he  might  fafely  confide.  If  it  lhould  be  the 


will  of  Providence  to  afflidt  him  with  a  domeftic 


misfortune,  he  would fubmit  to  the  firoke,  with 
feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.  He  would  con- 
fider  th  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  ge¬ 
nerous  heart-lelt  confolation,  in  the  lympathiling 


J 
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through  the  courfeofa  long  life,  have  invariably 
chofen  his  friends  from  among  the  mod  profli¬ 
gate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  for¬ 
bidden  him  from  mixing  his  private  pleafures  or 
convention  with  jockeys,  gamefters,  blafphe- 
mers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then 
have  never  felt,  much  lefs  would  he  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  humiliating  difhoned  neceffity,  of  enga- 
ging  in  the  intereds  and  intrigues  of  his  depen¬ 
dants,  of  fupplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their 
beggary,  at  the  expence  of  his  country.  He 
would  not  have  betrayed  fuch  ignorance,  or  fuch 
contempt  of  the  conftitution,  as  openly  to  avow 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  a 
borough.  He  would  not  have  thought  it  con¬ 
fident  with  his  rank  in  the  date,  or  even  with 
his  perfonal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of 
a  little  corporation.  He  would  never  have  been 
infulted  with  virtues,  which  he  had  laboured  to 
extinguish,  nor  fullered  the  difgrace  of  a  morti¬ 
fying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and 
contemptible,  even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was 

not  deteded. - -I  reverence  the  afflictions  of  a 

good  man — his  forrows  are  facred.  But  how  can 
we  take  part  in  the  diftrefles  of  a  man,  whom  we 
can  neither  love  nor  edeem  ;  or  feel  for  a  calami¬ 
ty,  of  which  he  himfelfis  infenfible  ?  Where  was 
the  father’s  heart,  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find 
an  immediate  confolation  for  the  lofs  of  an  only 
fon,  in  confultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at 
court,  and  even  in  the  mifery  of  balloting  at  the 
India  Houfe  ! 

Admitting  then  that  you  have  midaken  or  de- 
ferted  thofe  honourable  principles,  which  ought  to 
have  directed  your  conduct ;  admitting,  that  you 

have 
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Iwe  as  little  claim  to  private  affedion  as  to  pub¬ 
lic  efteem,  let  us  fee  with  what  abilities,  with 
what  degree  of  judgment  you  have  carried  your 
own  fyftem  into  execution.  A  great  man,  in  the 
fuccefs  and  even  in  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes, 
finds  a  refcue  from  contempt.  Your  Grace  is  e- 
very  way  unfortunate.  Yeti  will  not  look  back 
to  thofe  ridiculous  fcenes,  by  which,  in  your  ear¬ 
lier  days,  you  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  diflin- 
guifhed  ;  the  recorded  ftripes,  the  public  infamy, 
your  own  fufferings,  or  Mr.  Rigby’s  fortitude. 
Thefe  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impreffion, 
though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  fuch  a  mind, 
it  may  perhaps  be  a  pleafure  to  refled,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  corner  of  any  of  his  Majefty’s  king¬ 
doms,  except  France,  in  which,  at  one  time  or 
other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  be  a  in  danger. 
Amiable  man  !  we  fee  and  acknowleuge  the  pro- 
tedion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  "have  fb  of¬ 
ten  efcaped  the  perfonal  detedation  of  your  fellow 
fubjeds,  and  are  dill  referved  for  the  public  juflice 
of  your  country.* 

Your  hillory  begins  to  be  important  at  that  au- 
fpicious  period,  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  re- 
prefent  the  Earl  of  Bute,  at  the  court  of  Verfailles. 
It  was  an  honourable  office,  and  executed  with 
the  fame  fpirit  with  which  it  was  accepted.  Your 
patrons  wanted  an  amballador,  who  would  fub- 
mit  to  make  conceffions,  without  daring  to  infill 
upon  any  honourable  condition  for  his  Sovereign. 
Their  bufinefs  required  a  man,  who  had  as  little 
feeling  for  his  own  dignity,  as  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the  firll  rank 
of  the  nobility.  Belleille,  Goree,  Guadaloupe, 
St«  Lucia,  Martinique,  the  Filhery,  and  the  Ha- 

vannah. 
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vannah,  are  glorious  monuments  of  your  Grace's 
talents  for  negociation.  My  Lord,  we  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character, 
to  think  it  poffible  that  fo  many  public  lacrifices 
Should  have  been  made,  without  fome  private 
compenfations.  Your  condud  carries  with  it  an 
interior  evidence,  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  ofjuftice.  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord 
Egremont  was  alarmed.  He  faw  and  felt  his  own 
dilhonour  in  correfponding  with  you  ;  and  there 
certainly  was  a  moment,  at  which  he  meant  to 
have  redded,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  o- 
ver  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  fenfe  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fpecify  the  fecret  terms 
on  which  you  were  invited  to  Support  an  admini- 
flration  which  Lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in 
full  poifeflion  of  their  miniflerial  authority,  and 
perfectly  mailers  of  themfelves.  He  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired 
from  employment.  Stipulations  were  certainly 
made  between  your  Grace  and  him,  and  certainly 
violated.  After  two  years  fubmiflion,  you  thought 
you  had  collected  a  Strength  fufficient  to  controul 
his  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a 
tyrant,  becaufe  you  had  been  a  Slave.  When  you 
found  yourfelf  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  your 
gracious  Mailer's  firmnefs,  difappointment  got 
the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  car¬ 
ried  you  to  an  excefs  of  outrage  to  his  perfon,  as 
distant  from  true  fpirit,  as  from  all  decency  and 
reipedt.  After  robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a 
King,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  preferve  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey¬ 
mouth  was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  difpatched 

(we 
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fwfi  well  remember  witli  wha.t  indecent  hurry)  to 
plunder  the  treafury  of  the  firft  fruits  of  an  em¬ 
ployment  which  you  well  knew  he  was  nc.^i  to 

execute. 

This  fudden  declaration  of  war  againft  the  Fa¬ 
vourite,  might  have  given  you  a  momentary  me¬ 
rit  with  the  public,  if  it  had  eithei  been  adopt¬ 
ed  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  refolution. 
Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  fervility, 
we  need  only  obferve  your  fubfequent  conduct, 
to  fee  upon  what  motives  you  adted.  Apparent¬ 
ly  united  with  Mr.  Grenville,  you  waited  until 
Lord  Rockingham’s  feeble  adminiftration  ihould 
diffolve  in  its  ownweaknefs. — The  moment  their 
difmiffion  was  fufpedted,  the  moment  you  per¬ 
ceived  that  another  fyftem  was  adopted  in  the  clo- 
fet  ;  you  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  return  to  your 
former  dependance,  and  folicit  once  more  the 
friendfhip  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  inter¬ 
view,  at  which  he  had  lpint  enough  to  treat  you 
with  contempt. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  ufe  to  point  out,  by 
what  a  train  of  weak,  injudicious  meafuics,  it  be¬ 
came  necelTary,  or  was  thought  io,  to  call  you 
back  to  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  The  friends, 
whom  you  did  not  in  the  leaft  inftance  defert, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  ftrength  or  credit 
to  government;  and  at  that  time  your  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was,  I  prefume,  hardly 
forefeen.  We  muft  look  for  other  ftipulations, 
to  account  for  that  fudden  refolution  of  the  clofet, 
by  which  three  of  your  dependants  (whole  cha¬ 
racters,  I  think,  cannot  be  lefs  refpeCted  than  they 
are)  were  advanced  to  offices,  through  which  you 
might  again  controul  the  minifter,  and  probably 
engrofs  the  whole  direction  of  affairs. 
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The  pofiefTion  of  abfolute  power  is  now  onctf 
more  within  your  reach.  The  meafures  you  have 
taken  to  obtain  and  confirm  it,  are  too  grofs  to 
efcape  the  eyes  of  a  difcerning  judicious  prince. 
His  palace  is  befieged  ;  the  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  are  drawing  round  him  ;  and  unlefs  he  finds 
a  refource  in  his  own  adivity,  or  in  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  real  friends  of  his  family,  the  bell 
oi  princes  mult  fubmit  to  the  confinement  of  a 
hate  prifoner,  until  your  Grace’s  death,  or  fome 
lefs  fortunate  event,  fihall  raife  the  fiege.  For 
the  prefent,  you  may  fafely  refume  that  ftile  of 
infult  and  menace,  which  even  a  private  °entle- 
man  cannot  fubmit  to  hear  without  hein*  con- 
temptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  hiftory  is  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  you  may  find  precedents  enough 
of  the  mode  in  which  an  imperious  fubjed  may 
figmfy  his  pleafure  to  his  fovereign.  Where 
will  this  gracious  monarch  look  for  alMance, 

when  the  Wretched  G - n  could  forget  his’ 

obligations  to  his  .  matter,  and  defert  him  for  a 
hollow  alliance  with  fuch  a  man  as  the  Duke 

of  - - — ? 


Let^  us  confider  yon,  then,  as  arrived  at  the 
fumrmt  oi  worldly  greatnefs :  let  us  fuppofe, 
that  all  yout  plans  oi  avarice  and  ambition  are 
accomplished,  and  your  moil:  fanguine  wither 
gratified  in  the  fear,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people  :  Can  Age  itfek  forget  that  you  are  now 
in  tnelaft  ad  of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly 
Venerable?.  And  is  there  no  period  to  be  referved 
ior  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For  ttiame  !  my 
Lord  :  Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the 
latett:  moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the 
fittne  unworthy  punuits,  thefame  bufy  agitations. 


in 
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hi  which  your  youth  and  manhood  were  ex~ 
haufted.  Confider  that,  although  you  cannot 
difgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the 
character  of  age,  and  expoflng  the  impotent  im- 
hecillity,  after  you  have  loft  the  vigour,  of  the 
paffions. 

Your  friends  will  alk,  perhaps.  Whither  fhall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in 
the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  fo  often 
threatened,  and  his  palace  fo  often  attacked  ?  If 

he  returns  to  W - n,  fcorn  and  mockery  await 

him.  He  muft  create  a  folitude  round  his  eftate, 
if  he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  deri- 
fton.  At  Plymouth,  his  deftrudtion  would  be 
more  than  probable ;  at  Exeter,  inevitable.  No 
honeft  Englifhman  will  ever  forget  his  attach¬ 
ment,  nor  any  honeft  Scotchman  forgive  his 
treachery  to  Lord  Bute.  At  every  town  he  en¬ 
ters,  he  muft  change  his  liveries  and  his  name. 
Which  ever  way  he  flies,  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
the  country  purfues  him. 

In  another  kingdom  indeed,  the  bleflings  of 

his  adminiftration  have  been  more  fenfibly  felt; _ 

his  virtues  better  underftood ; — or  at  worft,  they 
will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget  their  hofpitality. 
—As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily, 
fou  have  twice  efcaped,  my  Lord;  beware  of  a 
third  experiment.  I  he  indignation  of  a  whole 
people,  plundered,  infulted,  and  oppreffed  as 
they  have  been,  will  not  always  be  difappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  (Lift  the  feene.  You 
can  no  more  fly  from  your  enemies  than  from 
yourftlf.  I  erfecuied  abroad,  you  look  into  your 
own  heart  for  confolation,  and  find  nothing  hut 
repioachts  and  dcfpa  .  13 u t ,  nay  JLo  d^  von  may 

1  '  quit 
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quit  the  field  of  bufinefs,  though  not  the  field 
of  danger ;  and  though  you  cannot  be  fafe,  you 
may  ceafe  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear  you  have 
liftened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  thofe  pernici¬ 
ous  friends,  with  whofe  interefts  you  have  for- 
didly  united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have 
facrificed  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a 
man  of  honour.  They  are  ftill  bafe  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once 
did  the  vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  rules  of  decorum,  as  with  the  laws 
of  morality,  they  will  not  fufter  you  to  profit  by 
experience,  nor  even  to  confult  the  propriety  of 
a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you,  that 
life  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic  fcene,  in  which 
the  hero  fhould  preferve  his  confiftency  to  the  laid, 
and  that  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you  fhould 
die  without  repentance. 

JUNIUS. 


4. 


A  Word  at  parting  to  Junius. 

S  I  Clifton ,  051.  jy  1769, 

S  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of 

T  /  •  •*  .  . 


_ the  explanations  demanded  of  you,  I  can 

have  nothing  more  to  fay  to  you  upon  my  own 
account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tendernefs  to 
yourielf,  has  been  very  great.  The  public  will 
j  udge  of  your  motives.  If  your  excefs  of  modefty 
forbids  you  to  produce  either  the  proofs,  or  youi v 
fell,  I  wid  excnle  it.  1  ake  courage,  I  have  not 

die 
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tlie  temper  of  Tiberius,  any  more  than  the  rank 
or  power.  You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another 
fort,  and  upon  your  political  bed  of  tortures  can 
excruciate  any  fubjeCt,  from  a  firft  minifter  down 
to  fuch  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myfelf :  like  ano¬ 
ther  detefted  tyrant  of  antiquity  can  make  the 
wretched  fufferer  fit  the  bed,  if  the  bed  will  not 
fit  the  fufferer  by  diljointing  or  tearing  the  trem¬ 
bling  limbs  until  they  are  ftretched  to  its  extre¬ 
mity.  But  courage,  conftaney  and  patience, 
under  torments  have  fometimes  caufed  the  moll 
hardened  monfters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined 
to  try  all  that  human  nature  can  endure,  until  fhe 
expires:  elfe  was  it  pofiible  that  you  could  be  the 
author  of  that  inhuman  letter  to  the  Duke  of 

• - ?  I  have  read  it  with  aflonifhment  and  horror; 

where.  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart,  when  you  could  upbraid  a  mod  affection¬ 
ate  father  with  the  lofs  of  his  only  and  moft  ami¬ 
able  fon?  Read  over  again  thole  cruel  lines  of 
yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  foul!  Can¬ 
not  political  queftions  be  difcufled  without  de¬ 
fending  to  the  moft  odious  Perfonalities  ?  Mull 
you  go  wantonly  out  of  your  way  to  torment  de¬ 
clining  age,  becaufe  the  Duke  of - may  have 

quarrelled  with  thofe  whofe  caufe  and  politics 
you  efpoufe  ?  For  fhame !  For  fhame!  As  you 
have  /poke  daggers  to  him,  you  may  juftly  dread 
the  ufe  of  them  againft  your  own  breaft,  did  a  want 
of  couraee,  or  of  noble  fentiments  ftimulate  him  to 
fuch  a  mean  revenge.  He  is  above  it;  he  is  brave. 
Do  you  fancy  your  own  bafe  arts  have  infeCted  cur 
whole  ifland?  But  your  own  reflections,  your  own 
ponfciencc,  mull  and  will,  if  you  have  any  fpark 

of 
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c*  humanity  remaining,  give  him  moft  ample 
vengeance.  Not  all  the  power  of  words  with 
which  you  are  fo  graced  will  ever  wafh  out  or 
Ci-en  palliate  this  foul  blot  in  your  charadter 
I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  difl'edt  your  letter 
io  minutely  as  I  could  with,  but  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  fay,  that  it  is  (as  to  realbn  and  argu¬ 
ment)  the  moft  extraordinary  piece  of florid  imbo- 
tence  that  was  ever  impofed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It 

accufes  the  Duke  of - of  high  treafon.  Upon 

what  foundation  ?  You  tell  us  “  that  the  Duke’s 
pecuniary  char  after  makes  it  more  than  probable . 
shat  he  could  not  have  made  fuch  facrifices  at  the 
peace,  without  fame  private  compenfations ;  that 
IS  condudt  carried  with  it  an  interior  evidence 
beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  juftice.” 

My  academical  education,  Sir,  bids  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  neceftary  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
vour  .  nr  ft  propofition,  before  you  prefume  to 
,  r^w  inferences  from  it.  Firft  prove  the  avarice 
before  you  make  the  rafh,  hafty  and  moft  wicked 
«.onclufion.  This  father,  ‘Junius,  whom  you  call 
avaricious,  allowed  that  Wight  thoufand  pounds 
a  year.  ^  Upon  his  moft  unfortunate  death,  which 
/our  inual  good-nature  took  care  to  remind  him 
y'n,  he  great ly  encreafed  the  jointure  of  the  afHidt- 

,  .  LadY>  *us  widow.  Is ‘this  avarice?  Is  this 
doing  good  by  Stealth  ?  It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  ceconomy 
as  a  maner  of  a  family  j  if  fplendor  and  juft  mag¬ 
nificence,  without  wild  wafte  and  thoughtlefs 
extravagance,  mayconftitute  the  character  of  an 
avaricious  man,  the  Duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  am  baft!  dor  may  love 

money 
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Jiioney  too  much;  what  proof  do  you  give  tfwt 
ne  has  taker>  anY  to  betray  his  country  ?  Is  It  hear¬ 
ty*  or  the  evidence  of  letters ;  or  ocular  <>r 
the  evidence  of  thofe  concerned  in  this  black  a f- 

Jair?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the  public  it 

f,a  ^pudent  kind  of  forcery  to  attempt  to 
bund  us  with  the  fmoke,  without  convincing  us 
that  the  fire  has  exifted.  You  fir  ft  brand  him 
with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from,  to  render  him  odi¬ 
ous  and  iufpeded.  Sufpicion  is  the  foul  weapon 
with  wmch  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks  - 
with  that  you  ftab.  But  ftiall  one  of  the  firft  fub- 
jefts  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in  his  fame;  fiiall 
even  his  life  be  in  conftant  danger  from  a  charge 
built  upon  fuch  fandy  foundations  ?  Mu  ft  his 
.  .  be  heheged  by  lawlefs  ruffians,  his  jour- 

mes  impeded,  and  even  theafylum  of  an  altar  be 
inlec ure -from  aftertions  fo  bale  and  falfe?  Potent 
as  he  is,  the  Duke  is  amenable  to  iuftice;  if  miiltv 
pumffiable.  The  parliament  is  the  high  and  fo’ 
temn  tribunal  for  matters  of  fuch  great  moment. 
To  that  be  they Submitted.  But  I  hope  alfo  that 
ome  notice  will  be  taken  of,  and  fome  puniffi- 
ment  inflicted  upon,  falfe  accufers,  efpecially  up- 

frnffiV’  JUK1US’  who  are  jffuUy  falfe.  I„  any 

truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junius-,  will  a«ree 
with  him  that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dffi! 
nay  ol  I  eers  to  tamper  with  boroughs.  Arifto 
craey  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Our  confiftut 
on  admits  of  neither.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  really  chofen  by  the  unbouffiat 

ffiSs  °/a  J-rreipe0ple;  .  But  if ' corruption  only 
h  fts  Lands;  it  the  wealthy  commoner  »ives  the 

ribe,  inftead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  °the  ftate 

better  ferved  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  eman- 

cipation 
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ci  pat  ion  of  the  borough  effeded,  becaufe  new 
parchment  bonds  may  poffibly  fuperfede  the  old . 
To  fay  the  truth,  wherever  fuch  pradices  pre¬ 
vail,  they  are  equally  criminal  to  and  deftiudive 

of  our  freedom;  , 

The  reft  of  your  declamation  is  fcarce  worth 

conftdering,  excepting  for  the  elegance  of  the 
language.  Like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  you  pro¬ 
duce  two  pidures ;  you  tell  us,  that  one  is  not 

like  the  Duke  of - ,  then  you  bring  a  moil 

hideous  caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  refem- 
blance;  but  multum  abludit  imago.  _ 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  minifte- 
rial  quarrels,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet, 
are  reducible  to  a  few  fhort  lines  ;  and  to  con¬ 
vince  you.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  any 
ntinifter,  either  paft  or  prefent;  thefe  are  my 
thoughts:  they  feem  to  have  aded  like  lovers, 
or  children  ;  have  pouted,  quarrelled,  .  cry  d, 
killed,  and  been  friends  again,  as  the  objeds  of 
deiire,  the  minifterlal  rattles,  have  been  put  into 
their  hands.  But  fuch  proceedings  are  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nati¬ 
on.  We  do  not  want  men  of  abilities;  but  we 
have  wanted  fteadinefs ;  we  want  unanimity : 
your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  thereto. 
You  may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own 
kindling.  But  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  lenity 
and  moderation,  pardon  and  oblivion,  will  diiap- 
point  the  efforts  of  all  the  feditious  in  the  land; 
and  extinguifh  their  wide  fp reading  fires.  1 
have  lived  with  this  fentiment,  with  this  I  lhall 
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J  u  n  i  u  s  ’  r  Reply , 


October  13,  1769. 

IF  Sir  William  Draper’s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture, 
he  has  made  it  for  himfelf.  I  (hall  never  in¬ 
terrupt  his  repofe.  Having  changed  the  lubjedt, 
there  are  parts  of  his  laft  letter  not  undeferving 
of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  private  character  and 
conduct  out  of  the  queftion,  I  fhall  confider  him 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  whofe 
labours  certainly  do  no  difcredit  to  a  news-paper. 

We  fay,  in  common  difcourfe,  that  a  man  may 
be  his  own  enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fadt 
makes  theexpreffion  intelligible.  But  that  a  man 
fhould  be  the  bittereft  enemy  of  his  friends,  im¬ 
plies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature.  There 
is  Something  in  it  which  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  confufion  of  ideas,  nor  expreffed  with¬ 
out  a  folecifm  in  language.  Sir  William  Draper 
is  ftill  that  fatal  friend  Lord  Granby  found  him. 
Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  juftice  to  his  generolity  ;  if 
indeed  it  be  not  fomething  more  than  generous 
to  be  the  voluntary  advocate  of  men  who  think 
themfelves  injured  by  his  afiiftance,  and  to  con¬ 
fider  nothing  in  the  caufe  he  adopts,  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  defending  it.  I  thought,  however,  he 
had  been  better  read  in  the  hiflory  of  the  human 
heart,  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures 
of  the  body  with  thofe  of  the  mind.  He  ought 
to  have  known,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be 
his  intereft  to  confefs,  that  no  outward  tyranny 
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can  reach  the  mind.  If  confcience  plays  the 
rant,  it  would  be  greatly  ior  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  that  file  were  more  arbitrary  and  far  lefs 
placable  than  fome  men  find  her. 

But  it  feenis  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a 
father  s  heart- — — — -Am  1  indeed  fo  injudicious  ? 


Does  Sir  William  Draper  think  I  would  have  ha¬ 
zarded  my  credit  with  a  generous  nation,  by  fo 
grofs  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  ?  Does 
he  think  I  am  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  firff 
and  nobleft  eharadteriftic  of  Englifhmen  ?  Or 
3iow  will  he  reconcile  fucb  folly  with  an  under- 
ftanclmg  fo  full  of  artifice  as  mine  ?  Had  he  been 
a  fatner,  he  would  have  been  but  little  offended 
with  the  feverity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind 
would  have  been  filled  with  the  juftice  of  it.  He 
would  have  feen  that  I  did  not  infult  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  but  the  father  who  felt  nothing.  He 
would  have  trufled  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  pa¬ 
ternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  poflibility  of 
the  faff,  inftead  of  defending  it.  Againft  whom 
tnen  will  his  honeft  indignation  be  directed, 
when  I  allure  him,  that  this  whole  town  beheld 
the  D,  of - -  ’s  conduct,  upon  the  death  of  his 

JL. 


ion,  with  horror  and  aftonifhment  ?  Sir  William 
Draper  does  himfelf  but  little  honour,  in  oppofing 
the  general  fenfe  of  his  country.  The  people  are 
leldom  wrong  in  their  opinions ; — in  their  fenti- 
ments  they  are  never  miftaken.  There  may  be 
a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  Angular  way  of  thinking  ; 
but  when  a  man  profeffes  a  want  of  thofe 


feelings,  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he 
hazards  fomething  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  character  of  his  underftanding.  After  all,  as 
Sir  W illiam  may  pofiibly  be  in  earned,  in  his 

anxiety 


anxiety  for  the  D.  of - ,  I  fhould  be  glad  to 

relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  reft  alfured,  that 
this  worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indiffe¬ 
rence,  at  my  reproaches,  and  Sir  William’s  di- 
ftrefs  about  him.  But  here  let  it  ftop.  Even 


the  tranquillity  oj:  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If,  from  the'pro- 
foundeft  .contempt,  I  fhould  ever  rife  into  anger, 
he  fhould  foon  find,  that  all  I  have  already  faid  of 
him  was  lenity  and  compaljion. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue.  Sir  William  Draper 
has  confined  himfelf  to  the  refutation  of  two 

^  ^  ^  A  a.  I *  i  *  i  r\  _  _ 
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men  of  learning  protefted,  and  works  of  genius 
rewarded; — in  lhort,  had  there  been  a  fingle  in- 
ftance,  befides  Mr.  Rigby,  of  bluihing  merit, 
brought  forward  by  the  Duke,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  public,  it  fhould  not  have  been  omitted  *. 

I  wi£h  it  were  poffible  toeftablifh  my  inference 
with  the  fame  certainty,  on  which  I  believe  the 
principle  is  founded.  My  conclufion,  however, 
was  not  drawn  from  the  principle  alone.  I  am 
not  fo  unjuft  as  to  reafon  from  one  crime  to  an¬ 
other  ;  though  I  think  that,  of  all  the  vices,  ava¬ 
rice  is  moft  apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  heart.  I 
combined  the  known  temper  of  the  man  with  the 
extravagant  conceffions  made  by  the  ambaftador ; 
and  though  I  doubt  not  fufticient  care  was  taken 

to 

#  The  above  paragraph  produced  the  following  Anfiver  and  Reply. 

To  the  P  R  I  N  T  E  R. 

Perfectly  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  inability  to  enter  the 
lifts,  orufemy  pen,  againft  the  two-edged  Iword  that  glitters  in  the 
hand  of  Junius,  nothing  but  my  being  impelled  by  that  uncommon 
kind  of  gratitude,  which  makes  us  not  only  thankful  for  benefits 
received,  but  inclines  us  to  love  and  refped  our  benefactor,  could 
tempt  me  forth  to  fo  unequal  a  combat,  or  prevail  on  me  to  offer 
even  a  fad  to  the  public,  through  fuch  a  channel  as  our  news-papers. 

Let  my  motive  then  plead  my  excufe,  while  I  reply  to  the  charge 
which  appears  moft  difficult  to  be  cleared,  becaufe  it  is  moft  general, 
which  Junius  has  made  againft  the  D - of  B - . 

Junius  calls  upon  Sir  William  Draper  to  “  enter  boldly  into  the 
detail  of  indigence  relieved;  of  arts  encouraged;  of  fcience  pa¬ 
tronized  ;  men  of  learning  proteded ;  and  the  works  of  genius 
rewarded.’’ 

Under  any  of  thefe  denomination?,  it  muft  be  extremely  painful 
XO  a  woman,  vvhofe  bigheft  merit  fhould  be  modefty,  and  of  courfe 
Tihlifiing  merit,  to  appear ;  yet  truth  and  gratitude  ought  to  fur- 
mount  female  delicacy  fo  far,  as  to  relate  a  matter  of  fad,  which 
fhe  hopes  will  be  one  proof  of  the  injuftice  of  the  charge  here  quoted 

againft  the  D - — —  of  B - . 

When  his  Grace  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  ferics  <?f 
letters  between  Henry  and  Frances  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands. 

in 
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to  leave  no  document  of  any  treafonable  negotia¬ 
tion,  I  ftill  maintain  that  the  condudl  -f  of  this 
minifter  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  a  convin¬ 
cing  evidence  againft  him.  Sir  William  Draper 
feems  not  to  know  the  value  or  force  of  fuch  a 
proof.  He  will  not  permit  us  to  judge  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  men,  by  the  manifeft  tendency  of  their 
actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their 
minds.  He  calls  for  papers  and  witneffes,  with  a 
fort  of  triumphant  fecurity,  as  if  nothing  could  be 
true,  but  what  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  ju- 
jftice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remem¬ 
bered,  upon  what  foundation  foine  truths,  moil 

In  the  preface,  Henry  fpeaks  of  the  diftreftes  of  his  fortune,  and 
the juftifi able  means  by  which  thofe  diftreffes  were  occafioncd.  —  His 
Grace’s  humanity  was  affefted ;  he  enquired  into  the  author’s  fixa¬ 
tion,  and  on  finding  it  to  be  what  is  there  deferibed,  unfolicited  by- 
aught  but  his  own  noble  nature,  he  fent  for  Henry,  and,  in  the  moft 
obliging  and  gracious  manner,  prefented  him  with  a  patent  employ¬ 
ment  which  was  at  that  time  vacant. 

Sure  lam,  that  many  parallel,  perhaps  more  meritorious,  infiances 
of  his  Grace’s  munificence,  might  be  recounted,  if  thofe,  who  like 
me,  have  partaken  of  them,  had  virtue  fufticient  to  acknowledge 
themfelves  obliged,  when  they  had  received  an  obligation. 

08 .  14.  FRANCES. 

To  the  PRINTER. 

I  very  fincerely  applaud  the  fpirit  with  which  a  Lady  htis  paid  the 
debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefa&or.  Though  1  think  (he  has  mif- 
taken  the  point,  lhe  fhews  a  virtue,  which  makes  her  refpe&ablc. 
The  queftion  turned  upon  the  pcrfonal  generofity  or  avarice  of  a 
man,  whofe  private  fortune  is  immenfe.  The  proofs  of  his  munifi¬ 
cence  mull  be  drawn  from  the  ufes,  to  which  he  lias  applied  that 
fortune.  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but 
of  a  rich  Englifh  Duke,  whofe  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing 
as  much  good  in  this  country  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in  another. 
I  am  far  from  wifhing  to  leflen  the  merit  of  this  iingle  benevolent 
a&ion  ;  — perhaps  it  is  the  more  confpicuous  from  Handing  alone. 
AH  I  mean  to  fay  is,  that  it  proves  nothing  in  the  prefen t  argument. 

JUNIUS. 

f  If  Sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  he  will  fee  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered 
to  a  Duke,  and  with  what  Utle  ceremony  it  was  only  not  accepted. 

interefting 
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Interefting  to  mankind,  have  been  received  and 
eftabliftied.  If  it  werenotfor  the  internal  evidence, 
which  thepureft  of  religions  carries  with  it,  what 
would  have  become  of  his  once  well  quoted  deca¬ 
logue,  and  of  the  meeknefs  of  his  chriftianity  ? 

_  The  generous  warmth  of  his  refentment  makes 
him  confound  the  order  of  events,  fde  forgets 
that  the  infults  and  diftreffes  which  the  D.  of 
’  has  fuffeied,  and  which  Sir  William  has 

lamented  with  many  delicate  touches  of  the  true 
pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his 
Grace,  not  occalioned  by  it.  It  was  afimple,  can¬ 
did  narrative  of  fads  ;  though,  for  aught  I  know. 
It  may  carry  with  it  fomething  prophetic.  His 
grace  undoubtedly  has  received  feveral  ominous 
inints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumftances,  g. 

wife  man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himfelf  for 
the  event. 

^  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  againfl 
Sir  William  Draper.  He  tells  us  that  the  D.  of 
—  is  amenable  to  judicej — that  Parliament  is 
a  high  and  folemn  tribunal;  and  that  if  guilty, 
he  may  be  punilhed  by  due  courfe  of  law*;  and 
all  this  he  lays  witn  as  much  gravity  as  il  he  be¬ 
lieved  one  word  of  the  matter. - 1  hope  in¬ 

deed  the  day  of  impeachments  will  arrive,  be¬ 
fore  this  nobleman  efcapes  out  of  life;  but  to  re¬ 
fer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with  fuch 
a  miniftry,  and  fuch  a  - - of  c - as  the  p re¬ 

fen  t,  what  is  it  but  indecent  mockery  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  the  nation  ?  I  think  he  might  have 
contented  himfelf  with  defending  the  vreateft  e- 

nemy,  without  infulting  the  didrelles  of  his 
country. 

.  His 
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His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion, 
with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  condition  of  affairs,  is 
too  loofe  and  undetermined  to  be  of  any  fervice 
to  the  public.  How  ftrange  it  is  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  fhoiild  dedicate  fo  much  time  and  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  defence  of  worthlefs  or  indifferent 
characters,  while  he  gives  but  feven  folitary  lines 
to  the  only  fubjedl  which  can  deferve  his  atten¬ 
tion,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities  ! 

JUNIUS. 


On  the  Refcne  of  a  General  0  fleer  from  the  Civil 

Power * 

October  iy9  176 9* 

F  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  caufe,  in 
which  this  country  is  engaged,  fhould  have 
roufed  and  engrolfed  the  whole  attention  of  the 
people.  I  rather  admire  the  generous  fpirit  with 
which  they  feel  and  affert  their  intereft  in  this 
important  queftion,  than  blame  them  for  their  in¬ 
difference  about  any  other.  When  the  conftitu- 
tion  is  openly  invaded,  when  the  firfl  original 
right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  authority,  is  direftly  attacked,  inferior  grie¬ 
vances  naturally  lofe  their  force,  and  are  fuffered 
to  pafs  by  without  punifhment  or  obfervation. 
The  prefent  miniftry  are  as  Angularly  marked  by 
their  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Inftead  of  aton¬ 
ing  for  their  former  conduct  by  tiny  wife  or  po¬ 
pular  meafure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity 

of 
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of  one  fad,  a  cover  and  defence  for  a  feries  of 
meafures,  which  mull  have  been  fatal  to  any  other 
adminiftration.  I  fear  we  are  too  remifs  in  ob- 
ferving  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  fufficiently 
mark  in  what  manner  the  canvas  is  filled  up. 
Yet  furely  it  is  not  a  lefs  crime,  nor  lefs  fatal  in 
its  confequences,  to  encourage  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make  ufe 
of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  deftroy  the  conftitu- 
tion.  The  miniftry  feem  determined  to  give  us 
a  choice  of  difficulties,  and,  if  poffible,  to  perplex 
us  with  the  multitude  of  their  offences.  The 

expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  G - . 

But  though  he  has  preferved  a  gradation  and  va¬ 
riety  in  his  meafures,  we  fhould  remember  the 
principle  is  uniform.  Didated  by  the  fame  fpi- 
rit,  they  deferve  the  fame  attention.  - The  fol¬ 

lowing  fad,  though  of  the  mo  ft  alarming  nature, 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  ilated  to  the  public,  nor 
have  the  confequences  of  it  been  fufficiently  un- 
derftood.  Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  1 
fhould  have  beenaccufed  of  an  uncandid,  malig¬ 
nant  precipitation,  as  if  I  watched  for  an  unfair 
advantage  againft  the  miniftry,  and  would  not  al¬ 
low  them  a  reafonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  ftand  without  excufe.  Inftead  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  leifure  they  have  had,  in  a  ftrid  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  offence,  and  punifhing  the  of¬ 
fenders,  they  feem  to  have  considered  that  indul¬ 
gence,  as  a  fecurity  to  them,  that  with  a  little 
time  and  management  the  whole  affair  might  be 
buried  in  filence  and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  Major-General  of  the  army  is  arrefted  by  the 
Sheriff's  officers  for  a  conftderable  debt.  He  per- 

jfuadea 
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fuades  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in 
St.  James’s  park,  under  fome  pretence  ofbufineff, 
which  it  imported  him  to  fettle  before  he  was 
confined.  He  applies  to  a  ffrjeant,  not  immedi¬ 
ately  on  duty,  to  affift  with  lbme  of  his  compa¬ 
nions  in  favouring  his  efcape.  He  attempts  it. 
A  buftle  enfues.  The  bailiffs  claim  their  pri— 
foner.  An  officer  of  the  guards,  not  then  on  du¬ 
ty,  takes  partin  the  affair,  applies  to  the  Lieute¬ 
nant  commanding  the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges 
him  to  turn  out  his  guard  to  relieve  a  General  Of¬ 
ficer.  The  Lieutenant  declines  interfering  in 
perfon,  but  Hands  at  a  diffance,  and  buffers  the 
bufinefs  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon 
himfelf  to  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment 
they  are  in  arms,  quit  their  guard,  march,  refeue 
the  General,  and  drive  away  the  Sheriff’s  offi¬ 
cers,  who  in  vain  reprefent  their  right  to  the  pri- 
foner  and  the  nature  of  the  arreft.  The  foldiers 
firft  conduct  the  General  into  their  guard-room, 
then  effort  him  to  aplace  offafety,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  military  triumph. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various  circumftances, 
which  attend  this  atrocious  proceeding.  The  per¬ 
sonal  injury,  received  by  the  officers" of  the  law, 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  may  perhaps  be 
atoned  for  by  fome  private  compenlation.  I  con- 
fider  nothing  but  the  wound,  which  has  been  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  law  itfelf,  to  which  no  remedy  has 
been  applied,  no  fatisfaftion  made.  Neither  is  it 
my  defign  to  dwell  on  the  mifeondudt  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  any  farther  than  is  neceffary  to 
Shew  the  behaviour  of  the  miniftry  in  its  true 
light.  I  would  make  every  compafiionate  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  infatuation  of  the  prilbner,  the  falfe 
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and  criminal  difcretion  of  one  officer,  and  the 
m.idnels  oi  another.  I  would  leave  the  iVnorant 
foldiers  entirely  out  of  the  queftion.  They  are 
ceitainly  the  lealf  guilty,  though  they  are  the  onlv 
per  Tons  who  have  yet  buffered,  even  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  puniffiment.  The  fad  itfelf,  however 
atrocious,  is  not  the  principal  point  to  be  confi- 
dered.  It  might  have  happened  under  a  more 
regular  government,  and  with  guards  better  difci- 
piined  than  ours.  The  main  queftion  is,  in  what 
manner  have  the  miniftry  added  on  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  occaiion  ?  A  General  Officer  calls  upon  the 
King’s  own  guard,  then  adually  on  duty,  to  re- 
icue  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country ;  yet  at 
tiiis  moment  he  is  in  a  fituation  no  worie  than 
it  he  had  not  committed  an  offence,  equally  enor— 
ixioiis  in  ci  civil  and  military  view*  A.  Lieutenant 
upon  duty  defignedly  quits  his  guard,  and  buffers 
it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another  officer,  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  colled  from 
an  appeal  ance  of  caution  which  only  makes  his 
behaviour  the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  hi '-heft 
degree  illegal.  Has  tiiis  gentleman  been  called 
to  a  Court-martial,  to  anlwer  for  his  condud  ? 
No.  Has  it  been  cenfured  ?  No.  Has  it  been 

in  any  fhape  inquired  into?  No. _ Another 

Lieutenant,  not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regi¬ 
mentals,  is  daring  enough  to  order  out  the  King’s 
gu.it  J,  over  which  he  had  properly  no  command, 
<md  engages  them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  perhaps  the  moft  Angular  and  extrava¬ 
gant  that  ever  was  attempted.- - What  pu.nifh- 

ment  has  he  fuffered  ?  Literally  none.  Suppo- 
fni^  he  ftiould  be  prolecuted  at  common  law  for 
tuw  re -cue,  will  tiiat  cncumftance,  from  which 
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the  miniffry  can  derive  no  merit,  excufe  or  juftify 
their  fuffering  fo  flagrant  a  breach  of  military 
diicipiine  to  pafs  by  unpunifhed  and  unnoticed  ? 
Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage  offered  to  their  fo- 
vereign,  when  his  own  proper  guard  is  ordered 
out,  to  flop  by  main  force,  the  execution  of  his 
laws  ?  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  fo  lcan- 
dalous  a  negledt  of  their  duty,  but  that  they 
have  other  views,  which  can  only  be  aniwered  by 
fecuring  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  1  he  mi- 
nifter  would  hardly  be  fo  cautious  of  offending 
them,  if  he  did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for 
their  affiftance. 

With  rcfpebt  to  the  parties  themfelves,  let  it 
be  obferved  that  thefe  gentlemen  are  neither 
young  officers,  nor  very  young  men.  Had  they 
belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of  enligns,  who 
infeft  our  ftreets,  anddilhonour  our  public  places, 
it  might  perhaps  be  lufficient  to  fend  them  back 
to  that  diicipiine,  from  which  their  parents, 
judging  lightly  from  the  maturity  of  their  vices, 
had  removed  them  too  foon.  In  this  calc,  I  am 
forry  to  lee,  not  fo  much  the  folly  of  youth,  as  the 
fpirit  of  the  corps,  and  connivance  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  queffion  that  there  are  many 
brave  and  worthy  officers  in  the  regiments  of 
guards.  But  confidering  them  as  a  corps,  I  fear 
that  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good 
foldiers  nor  good  fubjefts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
infinuate  the  mod  diftant  reflexion  upon  the 
army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour  and  efteem 
the  profeflion  ;  and  if  thefe  gentlemen  were  better 
fol  diers,  I  am  fure  they  would  be  better  fubjedts. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defeft 
in  the  profeflion  itfelf  as  regulated  in  this  countrv, 
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but  that  it  is  the  fpirit  of  this  particular  corps  to 
ddpile  their  profeffion,  and  that,  while  they 
vainly  affume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they  make  it 
matter  of  impertinent  comparifon  and  triumph 
over  the  braved:  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean  our 
marching  regiments)  that  they  indeed  Hand  upon 
ngher  ground,  and  are  privileged  to  negledt 
the  laborious  forms  of  military  difcipline  and  duty. 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  moll  invidious 
iuojed,  I  /hall,  leave  it  to  military  men,  who 
nave  feen  a  lervice  more  adtive  than  the  Parade, 
to  determine  whether  or  no  I  fpeak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  fpirit  has  been  encou¬ 
raged  by  government,  and  to  what  pernicious 
purpofes  it  may  be  applied  hereafter,  well  deferves 
oui  mofl  feiious  confideration.  1  know  indeed 
that  when  this  affair  happened,  an  affe&ation  of 
alarm  ran  through  the  minidry.  Somethin* 
mull  be  done  to  fave  appearances.  The  cafe  was 
too.  flagrant  to  be  palfed  by  abfolutely  without 
notice.  But  how  have  they  aded  ?  In  dead  of 
ordering  the  officers  concerned,  and  who  dridly 
ipeaking  are  alone  guilty,  to  be  put  under  arre/l 
and  brought  to  a  trial,  they  would  have  it  uncier- 
dood  that  they  did  their  duty  cornpleatly,  in  con- 
iming  a  ferjeant  and  four  private  foldiers  until 
they  diould  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power;  fo 
that  while  the  officers,  who  ordered  or  permitted 
the  thing  to  be  done,  efcape  without  cenfure,  the 
poor  men,  who  obey  thofe  orders,  who  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  view  are  no  way  refponfible  for  what  they 
did,  and  who  for  that  reafon  have  been  difehamed 
by  the  civil  magiftrate,  are  the  only  objedts  whom 
the  minidry  have  thought  proper'  to  expol'e  to 
,  pnoniimci.t.  I  ney  tiiu  not  venture  to  bnn°r  even 
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thefe  men  to  a  court-martial,  becaufe  they  knew 
their  evidence  would  be  fatal  to  fome  perfons, 
whom  they  we  re  determined  to  proted.  Other? 
wife  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  thefe  unhappy, 
fnendlefs  foldiers  would  long  fince  have  been  fa- 

cnficed  without  fcruple  to  the  fecurity  of  their 
guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accufed  of  endeavouring  to  inflame 
the  paffions  of  the  people.— Let  me  now  appeal 
to  their  under-ftanding.  If  there  be  any  tool  of 
administration  daring  enough  to  deny  thefe  fads, 
or  fhamelefs  enough  to  defend  the  condud  of  the 
ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care  not  un¬ 
der  what  title  he  appears.  lie  fliall  find  me 
ready  to  maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative,  and 
tnc  jufuce  of  my  obfervations  upon  it,  at  th  ;  h’- 
zard  of  my  utmofl  credit  with  the  public. 

Under  the  mod  arbitrary  governments,  the 
common  admimflration  of  j  nil  ice  is  fuffercd  to 
take  its  courfe.  The  fubjed,  though  robbed  of 
is  Share  in  the  legiflature,  is  dill  proteded  by 
the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  Enffiifli 
conftitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an 
Englishman.  The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  pre¬ 
served  the  property  and  defended  the  Safety  of 

,.£,  u.\ca*  f re  toele  glorious  privileges' the 
bath  right  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 

at  the  will  of  the  minidry  ? - But  that  I  know 

there  is  a  fpint  of  refiStance  in  the  hearts  of  my 
countrymen  that  they  value  life,  not  by  its  con- 
vcniencies,  but  by  the  independence  and  dignity 
their  condition,  I  ffiould,  at  this  moment?  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  their  diferetion.  I  fliould  perfuade 
them  to  banifh  from  their  minds  all  memory  of 

wh“  ;  I  fliould  id,  them  °‘ 

time 
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time  to  remember  that  we  were  Englishmen  ; 
and  give  it  as  my  lad  advice,  to  make  i'ome  early 
agreement  with  the  minifter,  that  fince  it  has 
pleafed  him  to  rob  us  of  thofe  political  rights, 
which  once  diftinguifhed  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  honour  was  happinefs,  he  would 
leave  us  at  lead  the  humble  obedient  fecu- 
rity  of  citizens,  and  gracioully  condefcend  to 
protedl  us  in  our  fubmilfion. 

JUNIUS. 


To  this  Letter,  a  Writer  who  figned  Modeftus ,  publifhed  a  long 
anfwer ;  of  which  the  following  is  the  molt  eflential  part ; 

<c  It  is  falfe  that  the  General  Officer  applied  to  a  Serjeant,^  not 
on  duty,  to  favour  his  cfcape.  It  is  falfe  that  the  officer  ol  the 
guard  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  fufrered  the  buimefs  to  be  done. 
He  was  fpoke  to  by  the  ether  officer  in  the  coffee-houie,  and  he 
not  only  declined  interfering  in  perion,  but  flatly  refilled  his  abid¬ 
ance  directly  or  indireftly.  He  did  moie  ;  he  difluaded  his  brotner- 
officer  from  his  intention,  and  believed  he  had  prevailed.  His  only 
fault  was,  being  the  dupe  of  the  other’s  apparent  repentance,  who 
left  the  coffee-houfe  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the 
attempt ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  apply  to  fome  foldiers  of 
the  guard,  while  the  officer  who  commanded  it  remained  in  the 
coffee-houfe.  Tt  is  falfe  that  the  guard  was  turned  out,  or  under 
arms.  And  it  is  a  moll  malicious  conltruftion  ol  the  fairefl  con- 
duff,  to  blame  adminiflration,  becaufe  thele  gentlemen  have  not 
been  punifhed  by  military  law. 

“  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  propofed  to  try  the  offenders  by 
military  law,  immediately  after  the  (Hence  was  committed  ;  but, 
in  a  confultation  with  the  civil  rnagiftrate,  it  was  judged  impro¬ 
per,  left  a  military  trial  Ihould  prejudge  the  aft  ion  now  depending, 
and  in  which  the  offenders  are  at  prelcnt  under  bail.  A  fair  trial 
is  the  right  of  every  Englifhman,  whatever  offence  he  may  be 
guilty  of.  Our  civil  rights  are  our  moll  precious  bleffings  ;  and 
our  form  of  trial  is  the  bulwark  of  thefe  rights  ;  and,  Sir,  you 
contradifl  the  principles  you  profefs,  when  you  endeavour  to  fet 
up  martial,  in  oppofirion  to  common  law,  and  give  that  the  lead 
which  ought  to  follow.  Had  thefe  gentlemen  been  Aril  tried  by 
military  law,  the  evidences  brought  before  a  court-martial  mu  it 
have  been  afterwards  examined  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  but  witnefles 
already  examined  upon  oath,  according  to  the  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  court-martial,  cannot  be  unexceptionable  in  a  iubfcquent 
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civil  a£lion.  Their  evidence,  however  extorted,  would  awe  them 
to  conceal,  or  difguife  tire  truth,  which  our  form  of  Civil  trial 
is  fo  well  calculated  to  difcover.  And  you,  Junius,  a  patriot,  an 
afiertor  of  the  rights  of  Englifhmen,  would  have  declaimed  and 
exclaimed,  with  lome  appearance  of  juilice,  againft  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  court-martial,  which  ffiould  have  deprived  thefe  officers 
of  that  fair  anu  legal  trial,  which  they  have  a  right,  as  Enplifh- 
men,  to  demand.  b 

Our  military  laws  preferibe  the  punilhment  of  cafhieriim,  for 
offences  of  this  nature.  But  how  is  this  crime  to  be  proved  M3nly 
by  the  yerdift  of  a  jury  in  a  civil  adion  ;  and  the  judgment  upon 
it  is  evidence  of  record  in  the  fubfequent  court-martial  ;  but  thefe 
are  matters  of  which  you  are  ignorant.  You  go  on  in  your  old 
method  to  clap  the  cart  before  the  horfe  ;  and  you  would  have 
pummed  by  military  law,  an  offence  which  military  law  cannot 
take  cognizance  of,  until  it  has  been  legally  found  one  by  the 
verd.a  of  a  jury..  Thus,  blinded  your  paffion,  or  unacquainted 
with  the  conltitutton,  you  would  overturn  it,  to  wreak  your  rc- 

fentment  agamll :  a  mimftry,  which,  in  this  inftance  at  lealt,  has 
a6led  in  its  true!*  fpirit.”  9 


'To  which  J minis  made  the  j allowing  Reply. 

^  ^  Nov.  I  r 

T  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  pub- 
jL  bines  under  the  name  of  Modeftus.  He  has 
lome  right  to  expedt  an  anfwer  from  me  ;  though 

I  think,  not  lo  much  from  the  merit  or  import¬ 
ance  of  his  objedtions,  as  from  my  own  voluntary 
engagement.  I  had  a  reafon  for  not  taking  no- 

n^f  °X  |\,mrfoontcr>  which,  ^  he  is  a  candid 
p  rfon,  I  believe  he  will  think  lufhcient.  In  my 

r  l  letter  I  took  for  granted,  from  the  time 

which  had  elapied,  that  there  was  no  intention 

to  cenfure,  nor  even  to  try  the  perfons  concerned 

n  tne  rcicue  of  General  Ganfel ;  but  Modeftus 

thTtifln?  Clt, 1Cr  affin"ed  or  Wrongly  infinuated, 
i*  ,  ,°Iienders  miSht  ^11  be  brought  to  a 
0§?  *na,1,  2n>'  attemP£  to  prejudice  the  caufe,  or 

M2  dlCet  n7d.S * * *,°fa  Ky  or  a  Court- 
lartial,  would  be  highly  improper. 

an,  2imOI'efhf 6  t0  the  Mini  dry  than  I 
•  would  not  to  oiten  remind  them  of  their 

dutv. 
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duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  will  not  perform 
the  duty  of  his  ftation,  why  is  he  Minifter  ?— I 
will  not  defeend  to  a  fcurrilous  altercation  with 
any  man  ;  but  this  is  a  fubjed  too  important  to 
be  palled  over  with  a  filent  indifference,  if  the 
gentlemen,  whole  condud  is  in  queftion,  are 
not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  lhall 
hear  from  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  up  this  caufe,  are  of  little  importance,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fads  themfelves,  and  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  made  upon  them.  Without  a  vain 
profelfion  of  integrity,  which,  in  thefe  times, 
might  juftly  be  fufpeded,  I  lhall  fhew  myfelf  in 
effed  a  friend  to  the  intereft  of  my  countrymen, 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  determine,  whether  I  am 
moved  by  a  perfonal  malevolence  to  three  private 
gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  Ministry  ;  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a 
juft  and  honourable  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  fatis- 
fadion  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  equal,  if  pofti- 
ble,  to  the  violation  they  have  buffered. 

J  UNIU  S. 


‘To  \his  Grace  ike  Duke  of  GRAFTON. 

My  Lord,  Nov.  29,  1769. 

HOUGH  my  opinion  of  your  Grace’s  in- 
|  tegrity  was  but  little  affeded  by  the  coy- 
nefs  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan’s 
propofals,  I  confefs  I  gave  you  fome  credit  for 
your  diferetion.  You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
difplaying  a  certain  delicacy,  of  which  you  had  not 
been  fufpeded,  andyou  were  in  the  right  to  make 
ufe  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  ftock  of  repu¬ 
tation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the 

future  • 
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future  neceffities  of  your  character,  thac,  with 
an  honourable  refinance  upon  record  you  might 
fafely  indulge  your  genius,  and  yield  to  a  favou¬ 
rite  inclination  with  Identity.  But  you  have  d.i- 
covered  your  purpofes  too  foon,  and,  inftea  o 
the  mod  eft  referve  of  virtue,  have  fhewn  us  the 
termagant  chaftity  of  a  prude,  who  gratifies  her 
paflions  with  diftinftion,  and  profecutes  one  lover 
for  a  rape,  while  fhe  folicits  the  lewd  embraces 

of  another.  ^  • 

Your  cheek  turns  pale  ;  for  a  guilty  confluence 

tells  vou  you  are  undone— Come  forward,  thou 
‘frmous  minificr,  and  tell  the  world  by  what 
intereft  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recommended  to  lo 
extraordinary  a  mark  of  his  Majeily  s  favour ; 
what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  lias  bought, 
and  to  what  honourable  purpoie  the  purchaie- 
money  has  been  applied.  Nothing  Ids  than 
many  thou fands  could  pay  Colonel  Burgoyne  s 
expences  at  Prefton.  Do  you  dare  to  profecute 
fuch  a  creature  as  Vaughan,  while  you  are  baiely 
fettingup  the  royal  patronage  to  audtion  ?  Do  you 
dare  to  complain  ot  an  attack  upon  your  own 
honour,  while  you  are  felling  the  favours  of  the 
crown,  to  raife  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people?  And  do  you  think  it  poflible  Inch 
enormities  fhould  efcape  without  impeachment  ? 
Tt  is  indeed  highly  your  mtercll  to  nininta.n  the 
prefent  Houfe  V  Commons.  '  Having  fold  the 
nation  to  you  in  grofs,  they  will  undoubtedly 
proteft  you  in  the  detail ;  for  while  they  patro¬ 
nize  your  crimes,  they  feel  for  their  own. 

J  Z 
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